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LU AE humour of running up the origi- 
nals of nations to incredible heights, 
prevailed almoft among all thofe, of whom 
we have any certain account: each nation 
vying with, and endeavouring to ; furpafs 
one another in their antiquities. Thus we 
obferve the contentions that were in ancient 
times, betwixt the Egyptians, the Scythians, 
aud other Nations of the Fatt, concerning 
the antiquity of their firft fettlements ; and 
to what au abfurd multitude of years, and 
number of ancient kings they pretended. 


LEE moft part of other nations were 
in proportion poffeffed with the fame hue 
mour, and the more they were ignorant of 
what paffed before their own time, the 
more they were inclined to run up their an- 
tiquities to incredible heights 3 nay, fome 
even before the creation of the world. 
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IT is then no wonder, that the imbabi- 
tants of Great Britain avd Ireland were 
like to other nations in this. The time of 
the firft planting of thefe iflands, being m 
thofe ages, when they had no ufe of letters, 
and by coufequence no means of preferving 
the memory of paft tranfattions, and le/s 
yet of calculation of dates or epochs, left 
them a fair field of expatiating in the dark 
ages of the mof? remote antiquity, under 
the condutt of their ignorant and venal 
guides the bards, famous for their flatter- 
ing their patrons with ancient pedegrees, 
and whole nations with ancient fucceffions 


of kings. 


Il. JN the courfe of ages, im proportion 
as the world came to be polifbed with let- 
ters, arts and fctences, and with the know- 
ledge of the rules of chronology, all thofe 
high fabricks of antiquity, which the vani- 
ty or ignorance of former times had reared 
up, were the more eafily overturned, that 
they had no folid foundation nor fupport ; 
particularly within thefe two laft ages, 
qwbher, by the difcovery of fo many imonu- 
ments of antiquity, which im former ages 

bad 
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had lain forgotten, and, as it were, buried 
in the corners of old libraries, the true 
tafte of folid antiquity hath been revived, 
and the fey of genuine biftorical monu- 
ments, and of the Bins of chronology, im 
proved, we obferve that the more pees 
almoft in all countries, have, without any 
offence of the generality of their countrymen, 
and with the approbation of the beft judges 
among them, made no difficulty to enquire 
into the grounds of their more remote antt- 
guities s and however they may have been 
2m vogue in former ages, they have taken 
the liberty to reduce both the antiquity of 
their fertlement, and number of their kings, 
to the true ieee of the bef? vouchers 
that they could find. 


WI. THE debates about the antiquity 
of the fettlement and monarchy of the Scots, 
as they are accounted for in our modern 
writers, aud the feveral pieces publifhed 
within the laff age, for and againfl them, 
by learned writers of our own country om 
the one fide, and on the other by thofe of 
England avd Ireland, gave me the jirfe 
thoughts of enquiring into the bottom of 
this controver fy, in order to find out the 
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truth, or at leafi what was moff conform- 
able to it ; and, after reading with gree 
attention I could, and with all the tmpa ho 
L calit y that it is poffible to have in what 
one’s country 1s coucerued in, what had 
been written on both fides ; and, after exa- 
mining with no lefs application all that I 
could meet with in ancient writers or mo 
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10 befs convinced, than I am at prefent, of 
ihe truth of it, efpecially as to the ftory 
of the frfi forty kines heaiin Fergus fou of 
Erch, as accounted for by Heé Phot Boece ; 
4S an apprebenfion to be Wee Singular 
or prefumptuous, and an Pretsoived' to be the 
frp that fhould not only depart from, but 
coutraaicl the common opi iow of my coun- 
me yinen in awatter which had been efleemed 
vonourable to our country; thefe confide- 
sh i L acknowl isa maae me at firft 
refolve to fupprefs, at leaf during my own 
me, this effay, ae leave to others the 
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whole into the method and order in which 
tt now appears. And being thus reduced 
into a continued feries and diftinét order, I 
could not refufe to fhew it to fome few 
honourable perfons, verfed in the hiftory 
of our own, and of other countries, and 
on whofe judgment I might depend and 
confide in. I found them, after they 
had read and confidered it, of opinion, 
that the faéls afferted in it were [up- 
ported with fuch proofs, and the whole 
written with fuch a regard to the true ho- 
wour of our country, that it could not fail to 
be acceptable to the learned among our coun- 
trymen, who loved truth, and the real ho- 
nour of Scotland; and therefore, they in- 
jifted that it ought te be publifbed by it felf, 
without waiting for the ecclefiaftical part, 
which was fearce begun, and which might 
be obftructed by the advanced age of the au- 
thor, and twenty other accidents, from ever 


5 J 


being continued on, or perfected. 


V.£ROM thefe, and fuch other reafons , 
i was at laf perfuaded to tet it appear, 
rather from my own band, than from that 
of any other, being unwilling to have the 
qwany faults or miftakes of my own, that E 
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doubt not will be found iu it, augmented 
by thofe which an editor, not fo well accu- 
ftomed to the flile or matter, befides errors 
or mifiakes in the copy, might add to it. 
I confented then to let it be publifbed ; but 
on condition that I fhould firft communicate 
it, and have the opinion of two or three 
perfans in our own country, of diftinguifbed 
merit and knowledge of its biftory and an- 
tiguities; and that at the fame time I 
might make a new fearch im the country 
for ancient hiftorical monuments, for or 
againfi the fyftem that I had eftablifhed, 
which might give farther light to the 
whole fubjett. And it was only after ha- 
ving communicated it to thafe perfous iu the 
country, whom I looked upon as good judges 
of fuch a work, and having found them of 
the fame opinion as thofe I had at firft ad- 
vifed with, and after having met with in 
my fearches of ancient monuments, new 
proofs of what I had eflablifhed im the ef- 
fay, and nothing of moment oppofite to it: 
it was, I fay, after this that I refolved at 
lafi to venture to expofe it to the impar- 
tial judgment of the publick, 
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any that would undertake it » that bY @ cer- 
tain courfe of enquiry, and in order to give 
more light to the fubje, I have been 
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is my fiucere endeavours to fearch impar- 

tially after truth, and a fixed refolution 
<) L, 4 , f re i - whet) dee 

to prefer, upon all occafions, what I con- 
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ceived moft confor mable to it, before alt pre- 


juaices whatfoever. 


VII. BUT as my refolution to prefer 
truth to all prejudices, did not exempt me 
from the duty and regard I owed to my coun- 
try, I looked upou it as apart of that du- 
ty to endeavour, as far asl was able, to 
remove thofe prejudices 3 and im order to 
that, to examine into the fources, whence 
the new febemes of our bifiory, drawn up 
by our modern writers, bad taken their rife , 
and to endeavour, if poffible, to place the 
ancient ftate of our couutry on a better foot- 
ing, by fubftituting to thefe new fchemes 
fuch accounts of our antiquities as are 10 
lols honourable to the country 3 and at the 
fame time are more certain, and more cone 
formable to the bef ancrent Writers. 


I obferved that the chief occafion and 
fource of all the miflakes and errors of thefe 
later writers, which had chiefly laid them 
open to the cenfures of the learned in other 
countries, was that, excepting the Picts 
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alone, whom they could not but acknowledge 
a diftintt race of people from the Scots that 
came in from\reland, thefe writers fuppofed 
sn general that all the other ancient inha- 
bttants of Britain made a part of thefe 
Scots. Jo with them the Brigantes, the 
Meate, the Caledonii, the Horrefti, @r. 
were all Scots; and in confequence what- 
ever they found in ancient writers, per- 
formed by thefe ancient people, of what- 
ever name, who dwelt within the bounds 
of what compofed fince the kingdom of Scot- 
land, was by them attributed to thefe Scots. 


VIU. WHAT chiefly contributed to lead 
our writers into thefe miflakes, was an Opt- 
nton that had generally gained credit among 
the Scots before their time: that the Scots 
had been fettled in Britain tong before the 
incarnation, and had been in poffeffion of alt 
the northern parts of it, excepting what 
was occupied by the Pitts, whofe king dong 
was, by thef writers, reduced into much 
narrower bounds than it had in reality, 


FROM this it was natural for them to 
look upon all the other inhabitants of thefe 
northern countries, as being a part of the 

Scots, 
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Scots, under the various names that they 
bore ; and by confequence, to attrzbute to 


the Scots all that they found honourably re- 
lated of them in ancient writers. 


IT was upon the fame foundation that 
the fabrick of the remote antiquities 
of the Scots, and particularly that of the 
monarchy, and of the firfi forty or forty- 
five kings in the Scotifh dime, was firft 
traced by John Fordun ; and being left very 
imperfect by him, was filled up, and 
brought into a continued biftor'y by Boece, 
upon the memoirs furnilbed him under the 
names of Neremund, Campbel, &c. and 
the whole revifed and put into @ more ta- 
hing drefs, fitted to his purpofe, and m a 
noble flile of Latin, éy Buchanan. The 
times, conjunctures of affairs, and difpofi= 
tions of our people, im which thefe three 
writers compiled their hiftories, ferving 
to make them meet with a more favourable 
and amore general reception by our country- 
men ; as it will appear of each m its pro- 
per place. 


BY thofe means the accounts given by 
thefe writers, of the ancient fettlement and 
3 WObAT = 
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monarchy of the Scots in Britain, had gained 
fuch credit among our iy MCN, aS CON- 
tributing to the Moone and reputation of 
the ‘OUnLTY , and ks to that a vee OUVE= 
awed thofe of them who had examined U107 
zmpartially thefe remote an tiquities, that 
tho’ fome of our later writers have not 
made difficulty to infinuate, as occa Zfion 
offered, their doubts and difficulties about 
none of our writers hitherto bod ave 
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iX. AND yet what ferves all this 
fonduefs for thefe remote anti quities., if they 
be deftituted of folid « LT OU ids ana proper 

to fi them >» Gut to make us 
of the learned of other 
countries for a credulous people, far from 
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cn the antiquity “of Poe) cttlement and mo- 
warchy of the Scan in B ritain, have, loug 
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srounds of them, and to expofe the uucer- 
Pi or even fabulous foundations on which 
moft of them are bu silt. And we live in an 
age in which all ancient accounts of hifto- 
vy, however confidently delivered in the 
finefi drefs by modern writers, are brought 
back to a tryal ; and whatever vogue they 
may have bad for an age or two, are al- 
ved by the beft judges of thefe kind of 
performances, no more credit than what is 
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ind no- 
thing of thefe details) far from doi ap any 
veal honour to our con unt try, or contributing, 
as all bhiftorical accounts ought to do, to 
the Sere of pofierity, and to the Speer 


happine ef of king and people, do rather 
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bring a reproach Upoi the country, and 
furni fb a handle to turbulent fpirits, 
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difiurb the quiet and peace, and, by confe- 
quence, the bappinef{s of the inhabitants. 


HOW far this is the cafe of the flory 
of the firft forty kings, particularly as it is 
delivered by Boece and Buchanan, will ap- 
pear in the fecond book of this effay. At 
leaf? the matter is of that concern, that no 
man that loves the honour and happinefs of 
bis country, will, I hope, be diffatisfied to 


have it brought to 4 trial, 


X. OUR part of the ifland having been 

im ancient times inbabited by five diffinét 
people; the Britains, #4e Caledonians or 
Picts, the Romans, the Scots, and the 
Saxons, my sutention, in the firf? book, was, 
after a fhort account of the Romans iz rhe 
ifland, to treat a part of the two mof? an- 
cient inhabitants of our northern parts, the 
Britains called Meats, and the Caledonians ; 
and to fhew that, as onthe one hand there is 
40 ground m ancient writers to believe they 
were of the race of the Scots, or made a part 
of them, as our modern hiftorians pretend ; 
Jo, on the other, the remains of thefe two 
ancient people, the firft known inhabitants 
af what compofes the kingdom of Scotland, 
having 
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Having been at laf by degrees incorporated 
with the refi of its inhabitants into one 
body of people with the Scots, and their 
polfeffions into one kingdom of Scotland,.the 
prefent inhabitants, throughout all the pro- 
vinces, where that a ncient people formerly 
dwelt; may claim by as guft a title for 
their country-men, thofe of that ancient 
people; who were famous in former ages» 
either for the fanctity of their lives, or 
for their martial valour, as iP thefe great 
men had been aefcened of the Scots. They 
may alfo reckon dowu from them the anti- 
quity of their firft fettlement, and from the 
jirft of their kings, I mean of the Caledos 
nians or Pitts, the antiquity of the monar- 
chy, as well as from that of the Scots €2). 
HENCE follows , that the Ie eg ae 
habitants of Scot land; za depen eee of the 
new Bere? 38) of the antiquity of the fet tlement 
and monarchy of the Scots, drawn up by our 
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bout the time of the firft fettlement in Bri- 
cain of thefe Scots that came from Ireland, 
and about “ Ge bch sas of the monarchy in 
rhe Scotith line (a). 


AND it Ou ight alfo to be obferved, that 
as to the antiquity of the monarchy even 
in this Scottith line, as £ have accounted 
for zt from the fureft and moft ancient hi- 


torical moni uments that I could meet with ; 
7 


ana beginning this monarchy only at K.Fer- 
Sus , fc of | Et rch, from this king tillK. James 


V1. the laft of our kings that refided iu Scot- 
binds Pei the jirft of Great Britain, we 


bave fixty-three kings, hereditarily fiuc- 
ceeds ng one to anol ther, im a lineal deftent 


of thirty-feven degrees. during the Space 


of eleven hundred years, which is a great- 


er antiquity than aD hereditary monarchy 
of ee of one uninterrupted race can 


ry 


XI. WH AT concerns the Meats and 
Caledonians or Pitts, zs treated at length 
an the firft book of * this effay: and as on 
the oue band tt was neceffary to give an ac- 


(a) V. pag. 174, 175, &c. infra. 
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count of each of thefe ancient inhabitants 
of our novribern parts ; fo, I hope, it will 
on the other equally ferve to prepare the 
judicious and impartial readers among our 
country-men to enter with more indiffe- 
rence and impartiality imto the examination 

of the biftorical fchemes of our modern wri- 
ters contained chiefly in the fecond book. 


AND therefore my jirft intention was 
to have given what 7s contained in this ef- 
fay feparately in three diffintt differtations 
one after another, which might each pre- 
pare the reader to the following: And 
thus to bave given in the firft differtation 
all that 2s contained here in the firft book ; 
in the fecond, all that 1s contained unde 
the title of the firfl fection of the nnd 
book ; and in the third differtation, what is 
contained in the fecond spain if the fe- 
cond book, but which ought to Buti been 
entitled the third book. ‘ts wever, L was 
afterwards advifed to give the whole effay 
at once; which being read in the order it is 
here placed, may have the fame effect, each 
part bl ie a pre paration and intro- 
AMET 19% LO the fol Llowii 12 OnE. 
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AND this was one of the motives of 
xy following this order in treating of the 
ancient inhabitants. Another more natural 
motive was, to con iform + myfelf to the order 
of the time of their firft fettlement wm the 
ifland ; or of the firft mention that 1s made 
of them in ancient. writers. firft, the 
itains ; the Caledonians or Pitts zu the 
fecond place; in the third, the Romans ; 


¢ ‘ #s pf i aaah sate a § 
Ocots 4% lve fourti, ana lafi of all, the 


I have bequn with the Romans, that be- 


‘rte nine [Tita Bn sive + 
ing neceffary to give light to the ref. But 
the tranfaétions of the Romans 7 this 2- 


fland in general, having been already treat- 
ed by fo many writers after Camden, thezr 
yalls being defers ed with great exattitude, 
by the lat e learned “Dr. Smith zw bis editz- 
on of Bede’ s hiftony ; and all the remains 
of the Romans zz our northern parts of the 
ifland, having been of ae carefully fur- 
veyed, aud accurately deferibed and illu- 
flrated witb copper plates, by our country- 
man Mr. Gordon za 4s Itinerar1um Septen- 
trionale, I found it would be ufelefs to add, 
or to alter an Ly thing in the fhort eee : 
Dal 


The 


had drawn up, fome years ago, of the Ro- 
mans ; efper tally finding that the account 
L had given of the fituation of the nee 


walls, which was the chief thing I had ufe 


J 


a; was in the main i i to that 
thefe learned gentlemen. 

XU. A third reafon bar determined 
me to this order was, that the view AP ay 
an this effay he to endeavour to make a 
olid foundation m for what may be gleaned 
vom ancient writers, or for what re- 
is J 


S } Pe hy “ an 
wainssthere are, after Pods the difafters be- 
Pilbon eccle fir aftic at monuments iw Scotland, 


im order to give ‘rie account of the firft 
7 Pa 4 J, | Jatawad. n oD af i i oe i 
eulry, ana of the progrefs of the doétrine 
a ~ 


and difcipline of chriflianit y i our nor- 


ry a ep ieited a x i 
theru parts of this ifland ; not bing feemed 


more natural ia this view, than a order 
L have followed in ldartve a a thefe feveral 
ancient inhabitants, among ‘ison it ap- 

peers by the fituation of the affairs of that 
part of the ifland, or anor ae a particu- 
ie difpofition o} of divine prot videuce , phi the 
aia OR th e light of the gofpel followed 

be order of the. firft fettlement of the in 
Pack nts. 
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THE fin of righteoufnefs began very 
early to foine from abroad in the Roman 
part of the sfland 5 and from thence the 
beams of that ceaea light were derived, 
by degrees, northward to the Midland Bri- 
tains or Meats, zz the intervals that they 
were fubjected to the empire, or included 
su it; as they were from the building of 
Antoninus’s wall, A.D. 128, betwixt the 
Friths : which opening a free commerce with 
the fouthmof? parts of the ifland, gave a 
favourable aor of the gofpel’s penetra- 
ting to the more northern. Hence we may 
obferve, by the famous paffage of ‘Tertulli- 
an (4), writing about A.D. 209. that 
there were already believers in 
au thofe parts of the ifland which 
mans had not motiiues Lhe violent perfe- 
cution oh Dioclefian zz the end of the th “ 


but chiefly in the ey Ry 


years of the ; ourth 
mney: obliging many chi iftcans to : Toy 
uge to HN and uninhabit ted places, to 


a Pie ney eT, own ~ ge ; ; 
€ out of the reach of the perfecutors, could 


reafing the number of chrifii- 


yor fail of ti C 


C4) Britannorum inacceffa Romanis loca, Chrifto vero fub-. 


Gita. Tertullian. contra Yudeos, cap. 4 
" Z 
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ans in the northern parts of the zfland, 
without the bounds of the empire. 


AFTER the middle of ie fourth 

age, A. D. 369, the territories of the Meats 
or Midland Britains betwixt t a walls, were 
erected in a Roman Rea vince by the geue- 
val Theodofius, under the name of Valentia; 
and as this ihenad a more free COMMUNICA 
tion with the provinces of the empire in 
Britain, /o it appears, that before the end 
of the fourth age, the chriflzan religion was 
Spread from one end of this new province to 
the other. St. Ninian was born of chriftian 
parents, im what was afterwards called 
Galloway, an the one extremity of it ; and 
an the other, near Dunbarton, Sz. Patrick 
was alfo born of chriftian parents, and in 
a place peopled by chr iftia us, and thefe tw? 
bifbops became by themfelves, and by their 
atfciples, the firfi apoftles of the Pitts and 
Scots, both zu Ireland avd Britain. 
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and Bike on bis retreat fo nese: to 
the northern parts of Britain, Fergus So 
of Erch, firfi King of the Scots, & ought 
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ver with him a new addition to the number 
Of chrifitans, and we bad a proof of the 
zeal ‘ite religion of thefe firf kings of 
Scots, dy the agee’ on King Conal, great 
crand-fon to Fergus made to St. Columba, 
upon ise ety into Albany, to convert 
the northern Pies. 


LAE taft people, to wit, the Saxons of 
the north ( fome of whom had a fettlement 


2 Our 7 sip arts) WEE alfo converted 
the laft of all | by the bifbop Aydan, zs 


fucceffors, and aifciples, all of them fent in 
from Scotland in the feventh age. And 
thus we ye thefe four ancient inhabitants 

of the northern parts of Britain, were con- 
an to chriftianity in the ifn order that 
they fettled at jirft in thefe parts. 


XU. L had thoughts of making in this 
P review, or remarks upon feveral 
places of this effa ty. But not to retard the 
| bard who waits for what remains of it, 
LI fhall content myfelf at prefent to make 
here the following 00 4 eee s. One is 
upon what is faid, pag. where I ex- 
prefs , fi ome doubt, whether our shines tt an- 
cient Limes had any oath adminiftered to 

thems 
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them at their coronation. What gave occa- 
fin to my doubting of it, was, that I had 
not obferved any account of it any where ; 
and particularly, that im the exact edition, 
that Mr. Hear: ne hath given us of Fordun’s 
biftory, and of its continuation, im. which 
laft the folemnity of the coronation of King 
Alexander ITI. zs anaes length, there 
2s no mention iu it of any oath pais ibred 
to him. But fince that part of the effay was 
printed, I have found the ceremony of that 


soronation fet down at more length by one of 


Fordun’s continuators in the large Scotichro- 
nicon, or Book of Pally zz the ‘hing? Ss bibra- 
vy at London ; aud among other additions 
to Fordun’s continuation I found thefe 
words: (a) David epifcopo S. Andrez ip- 
fum regem coram magnatibus terra baltheo 
militari precingente, & jura & vota que ad 
regem {pe€tant prius Latine pottea Gallice 
(6) exponente, rex omnia benigne conce- 
ens & attemptans (¢c) a ditto epilcopo Be- 
nedictionem eee oronationem lubens fubiit 


ey 
iif 
& 


(a) Scotichron Paflat. lib. 10. cap. I. 

(6) Whether iy the Word Gallice is meant Gelick or French 
I am in doubt, but it would appear, that the king, being then 
very young, undexftood only his native language. 
(¢) F acceptans, 
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&admifit. And I fuppofe the fame account 
will be found in the other large Scotichroni- 
cons. 


XIV. ANOTHER remark is upon 
what is faid, pag.552. of the deftruétion 
of our neato? ical monuments by king Ed- 
ward I. f Engla and, to which JI fp Join 
the carrying off our records. ‘Upon whith, 
difitnétion, and 
of great knowledge - ae mad antigqui- 
ie me obferve, that in mentioning 
king Edward’s carrying off our records di 
ring the debate of the ce ani ors, L ought 
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alfo in Jufe ice to have mentioned his order- 


mug thefe records to be ‘alae to John Ba- 


4 j P J 3 A : ; 4 
liol, upon his being declared king. 


I ough} f wnde ed, wn the jirft place, duac'- 
knowledge, to have diftinguifbed more clear- 
ly hacker he lofs we fuftained in king Ed- 
ward I's time of ancient hi flor LIES , or ht- 
florzcal monuments, and aye carrying off 
yecoras. As to biftorical monuments , 
befides the general complaint that our wri. 
ters make againft king Edward’s Carrying 
off or deftroying them » L gave a more anci- 
ent ana more partic ae account of the da- 


n0e 
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mage that our hiftory fuffered from him, 
taken from the preface of the chronicle of 
Couper (2), which had not as yet been pub- 
lifbed. And after all, I fuppofed, and I 
do fo ficll, that if our anceent churches and 
convents, with their libraries, had efcaped 
the zeal of the reformation, there would 
have fill been found good remains of our 
ancient biftory, tho? much negleiled, from 
the time that Vordun’s was publifhed, as 
being very different from his new fcbeme. 


XV. AS to our publick records, £ ought 
indeed to have been more clear in what hap- 
ened to them in king Edward’s reign, and 
to have diftinguifped more precifely the 
times. Firft, when that king came, A.D, 
1291,a5 an amicable arbitrator of the debates 
among the competitors 3 and in that quality 
the publick records were, I fuppofe, depo- 
fited in bis hands, or in thofe of commif- 
fioners appointed by him, to be reflored to 
whomfoever among the competitors fhould be 
declared king. I do alfo fuppofe that, as 
at is contained in a writ publifbed by M, 
Rymer, they were effectually delivered to 


(a) Infra, p a05. 
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king John; tho? I muff acknowledge, that 
L have fome doubt whether king Edward 
having, during the confufions of a divided 
and beadlefs nation, gotten himfelf declared 
Superior lord of Scotland, would be fo very 
Serupulous as to reftore back thofe very Spe- 
cial records by which that Juperwority bad 
been renounced by his predeceffors, and Scot- 
land acknowledged as an independent king - 
f ich as the charter of releafe granted 
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fitlt remains in England, and was Very Can- 

ye OG vo ue) ‘ , y : AA k es E ‘oe : , . 
aialy publifved by Mh. R yimer from the orz- 
ginal. However, I would be forry to apirn 
as certain, that king Edward kept up any 
of our recoras the firfl time they were in 
bis bands, 

Diet yet yd Nr ee 7 
BOT they fell back again a fecond time 
: ys el eS = aie op aR ba 
into bis hands in a very different manner " 
for, A.D. 1265, king John, wearied with 


) 
VWI 


af y 8 +? ff q ; TAY ; fs : y 7 
king Edward’s provocations, with the re. 
j- Nw J, a } ay ys Fab ip ’ or 4 o 4 r A Af e 
prea WES OF ae AY SfbOlCE Jy and pi obably of his 


own conference, having renewed the league 
with Philip king of France, and having the 
following year renounced his homage to king 
Edwa rd, this king CawHe down a fecond 
time in a boftile mauner agawnft the Scots, 

| : who 
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who being fiill divided among themfélves 
(Robert the B Bruce, 2 with bis party, refusing 
to acknowledge king John) hing Edward 6e- 
came in a foort time lesa of ri the ftroug 
places of the kingdom, and of ku g John 
himfelf, whom he fent prifoner to ‘England : 
and then it was, that intending to ruc en- 
tirely the monarchy, and abolifo the regal 
dignity among the Scots, the better to fecure 
his title of Me sa de lord over them, be 
carried off not only the publick records, 
but the Regalia, and even the Famaus flone 


eat aa 
chair on which our kings ufed to be crown- 


ed (a). And of any reftoration made of 
what was carried off at this time, we have 
no account ; for what was fent back to 
Scotland at the reftoration of king Charles II. 
was, I fuppofe, what Cromwell carried 
Off ; bed even much of that vey hed in 
coming ack; and I cannot bin er my fe elf 
from adding, that it were to be wi ed, for 
the honour fi the kingdom, and for ie 1th 
tevefi of its noble families, that greater 
care had been, or at leaft were in times 


coming, taken bab ebtidicks as it is done 
oC 

y : 1 fr ‘ 

here im England, for sake prefervation of the 


(a) V. Matth. Weftmonafter. & Walfingham. 
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few remains we have ftill left of ancient 
records. 


XVI. BOT to return to king Edward’s 
reign, which, if it had lafted alt bonger 
zt appears too well, by his behaviour in bis 
laft moments, that he intended to make the 
fame ravage it Scotland that he had made 

an Wales. The brave king Robert the Bruce 
retrieved the finking flate of the kingdom ; 
and havin fs A.D. 1314, gutte routed king 
Edward Il. wth bis numerous army, in the 
famous battle at Banockburn, be continued 
several years after to barrafi England, zof- 
with ite nding the interpofition of the pope 
and his bega tes, till he at laf? forced king 
Edward II, zz @ parlia Kee at York, A.D. 
132 ce folemnuly, by a writ un- 
der bis great feal, ne confent ‘he parlia- 
ment, all title, right and pretenfion to any 
Superiority over ae i Si of Scotland, 
and to declare null, and of no force, , al 1 pap? 
acts, writs = conventions to the contra- 


ry 3 as the fame is contained more at large 
in the original duplicate of the writs or 


charters of that renunciation, which the 
three eftates of Scotland in parliament af- 
Sembled at Perth in March IA15 caufed, 

for 
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for greater precaution, and left the origenals 
might be lofi, to be tranfcribed in a publick 
and authentick form of inftrument, and du- 
plicates of it to be depofited in the archives 
of the chief churches. Of all which, there 
vemains only the original duplicate, which 
was depofited in the archives of the metro- 
politan church of Glalgo, which was faved, 
‘with other ancient records of that church, 
by the archbifbop James Beaton, from perifb- 
ang in the general conflagration (a) of all 
the pita) or archives of all cathedral 
churches over the kingdom. And this in- 
firument or duplicate, containing an authen- 
tick monument of the liberty and imdepen- 
EUs of the crown and kingdom of Scotland, 
and being the only full copy, that I know of, 
that now remains, I foatl give it in the ap- 
pendix, Num. VIII. copied verbatim ys 
the original infirument. The copy of king 
Edward’s renunciation, geven by M. andere 
fon, tho’ the beft that he could find in Scot- 
land, befides other alterations, cutting off, 
with an 8c. at the end, both the date and 
one of the principalclaufes of king Ed- 
ward’s charter of renunciation, to wit, the 


{a) V. p. §70, &c. infra, 
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words, Per ipfum regem & confilium in 
parliamento. 


XVII. LT was among the remains of the 
records of the fame church of Glafgo, which 
are firll carefully preferved, that the Char- 
ta anRentiCA Roberti Senefchalli Scotia; 

vas found, and being examined, A.D. 1694, 
in a folemn affembly of the beft antiquar ies 
of France, was publifbed the year follow- 
wg, wet b notes to vindicate the legitimacy 
of king Robert Il. which Sinalt piece ha- 
ving awaked the attention of the learned; 
hath been fince followed by many other lar- 
ger difertations, with ample collections of 
writs and ch biatans to the fame purport. 


FROM this we may obferve, that in the 
archives of our cathedral churches, aud of 
our great abbeys, were depofited not only 
the records, charters. hats and writs of 
the churches, the colleétions of canons, the 
particular biffories of thefe churches, with 
the fucceffion of prelates and the regifters, 

containing authentick accounts of all. eccle- 
fifi ical tranfactions, and fuch other ancient 
monuments, whith, according to the zeal 
of the : neuen were condemned to the 


Sane 
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fire, as remains of popery ; but there were 
alfo depofited im the fame archives, as ing 
facred azyles (which in former times were 
held inviolable) many other ancient records, 
charters and writs, containing the proofs of 
the rights and independency of the kingdom, 
and many original writs proper to illuftrate 
and give light into its biffory. Many of 
which, without diftinttion, perifbed gene- 
rally with the ref. 


XVIU. AMO NG other matters treat. 
ed of in this effay (a), it was not poffible to 
examine Buchanan’s hiflory, without fpeak- 
zng of queen Mary, whofe caufe gave rife 
to Buchanan’s libel, De jure Regni, where- 
of bis hiftory 1s chiefly defigned, as will ap- 
pear im its proper place, to ferve for @ 


proof. 


WITHOUT this necefjary connexion, 
that the caufe of this prince{s hath with 
Buchanan’s hifforical writings and princi- 
ples, [certainly had not in a work concern- 
img the antiquities of our country touched 


upon a fibject fo modern, and fo embroiled 


9a) Infia, pag. 314, &c. 
by 
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by the coutradittory accounts of fo many 
writers, friends and enemies, according to 
their different affections and interefis. But 
being obliged to fay fomething of it, and 
that too 7 a very great hurry to keep pace 
with the prefs, I thought I could uot do 
better than totake my accounts of it ‘ts 
the relation given of it by aman of the pr 

bity, wetegrity and reputation of Podiden 

and fo well informed of all that concerned it. 


I am not afraid, that impartial men 
wilt find fault with my relying upon queen 
Elizabeth’s bzflortan for an account of 


gueen Marys caufe. He had feen all the 
papers, letters, atts and relations in the 


y 


Cotton Library, aud in the paper-office that 

roncer ne ar queen Mary, and more ue. per- 

jane now remain. But he oh candor and 
ry 2 A} ” i ey & Dyaefosyroo e F 3 ay V4 q 

€g Us, b at He efer ‘UERKg (Ji | YOU bei ng hae 


YF | Vi 4 ia At WL pf da fp a4 
eas ana suagment to GL{Cernr » what “Wight 
f at) As sy aa . A sy a vay ~ tt 
BE TECLL d Upow a MOU the gi CAL Ui mber of 
pieces tbat concernvea Gi VE CH M al y S caufe ; 


} pei I » A On , z 
be conver fed with the perfons that were at 
P y 


the helm, and at the eottom of affairs wher 
her cause Was Ue 228 tation 3 ai nd 7 with Many 
that were eye al ie) wr-witnelfes of what 
concerned her, both im England, aud in 
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Scotland, and faw into the bottom of the in- 
trigues a contrivances of thefe times av 


gaint that princefs. 


AND as on the one hand he knew; 
that the whole eG of fome of the princi- 
pat counfellors about queen Blizabeth, was 
to find accufations to blacken queen Mary, 
and by endeavourix ¢ to blaft her reputation, 
and render her in/a amous and odio us, to lef- 
fen or take away the influence and credit fhe 
badeven with great numbers in England, as 
well as abroad. | 


SO on the other hand, Camden kuew 
what judgment to make of the accufations 
brought again? queen Mary from Scotland, 
particularly of the depofitions of criminals, 

who upon the rack, put in hopes to fave 
their lives by fo doing, or at leaf? to obtain 
a@ ceffation of the torture, faid all that 
was fuggefied to them, and retratied all 
again upon the fcaffold, when they were 
veady to appear before a bigher tribunal ; 
and he was too wife to valhe the adts 
drawn up againft the queen, by officers of 
juftice depending on Murray, Morton, &c. 
directed by their influence, and all of then 
b 2 declae 
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declared enemies to the queen; and whos 
after the Jeng h they were gone, risked. both 


their lives and fortunes if they did not 
make ber Pip 


ALL this being of Camden’s know- 
ledge, was it neccfary, that im order to be 
thought an impartial writer, be fhould fip- 
prefs what he found made for queen Mary’s 

pi Heb and publifb anew Buchanan’s 
infamous libel againft her, and all he could 
ferape tog ether of the productions of her 
enemies to fupport it, that by thofe means 
he might have the pleafure to rake into the 
afves of the mother of his foveraign, and 
to diflurb in ber grave, as much as he was 


py the reft of a princefs, who could find 
none during ber life. 


WHE N the impreffion of thts preface 
avas this fur ee there came to my 
hands two printed letters from Mr. Buckley 
to Dr. Mead, the laff of which contains 
ee things concerning Camden’s annals of 
gueen Hlizabeth, which I bad not heard of 
till now, otherwife i the account of queen 
Mary’s ¢. aibfe , hich the connexion it hath 


wit) Buchanan’ s Bilt obliged me to treat 


: of 
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ch in the effay;, I could gue added to the 
ol # A 

h 4 sf Camden’s annals ,“wew prods, 

if T! had been at more leifur e. However, 

as to bis he letter to “Dr. Me ead, Lf 

obferve indeed, by Camden’s letter Mi 

Aug. 10.1612. that he was ordered to ie ut 
bi 


i> 


the fr part of bis annals m Sir Rob. C 
ton’s hands, to be communicated to Une 
James; but zt does not appear either by 
that letter, or by any ee of Camden’s 
to Thuanus, that any material alterations 
avere made inthem. And is it likely that 
Camden za bis private letters to Vhuanus, 
in which he [peal aks with great freedom and 
concern of king James his giving fuddenly 

a warrant for printing his annals, would 
not have alfo complained to his j ay Thua- 
nus, that era ations had been made in them, 
had there any es been attually made? Or 
that he would not have put Thuasis 02 Dts 
guard, they being fent him to ferve for 
vouchers of bis hiftory, as to Britifh affazrs. 
Befides this, it appears by another pre 
letter of Camden to Thuanus (16 April 
1605) feven years before king James faw 
that Sirf part of his annals ~ that Cans 
genuine fentzments cone erning 1 Murray’s cha 

racier, and Buchanan’s fibeds againft ¢ gueen 
b 2 I Mary 
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Mary, were at that time much the fame as 
we find them in his anuals. 


IH AT king James. highly refented, that 


' 


a magifirate of the reputation of Thuanus 
ad let himfelf be mifled by the Ws ek 
oO which Buchanan had publifoed, in a 


a) 


polite fitte, the moft falfe and malicious ca- 


t4993999 Z san tay tt L h 
lumuies againft the queen his mother, was 
ce as 
5 4 
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very natural. No man alive was better in- 
eS) th; Y Sipste ae £ 

formed than this king hinfelf, of the truth 


of what paffed im thefe times, nor of the 
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bis mother their foverat °n, and that without 
t iy peee 2 a Eh La Sh Rae ® d L 
alcowing ber the Liberty to aefend her felf, 
, re) er, J J 
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earnefily intreated. 
77 f. , the bh; p 
THIS being, and the king ber fon per- 
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a of the queen’s innocence, 


tious defi BMS calumnies and 
Mar 
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malice of ber accufers, if he employed men 
of fuch known worth and integrity as Sir 
Robert Cotton, Camden aud Cafaubon to 


engage Lhuanus to rectify what he bad writ- 
ten of gueen Mary upon falfe information, 

it was a duty and juflice that nhs hing owed 
to her majefty’s memory. And when one 
confiders , that ou the one hand the moft cun- 
ning beads, the bitiere/t tongues, the moft 
popular declaimers, and the moft refined 
pens in Scotland, were by their different in- 

terefis and sainale ties, combined, efpecially 
whilft the diflrefed queen was lofe prifo- 

ner, to contrive accufatzons againft her, and 
to render them plaufible ; and that on the 
other, all thefe productions of thefe confpt- 
rators were grecduy REE Aad as wmproved 
to the utmoft Length by fome of ti bef} headss 
and who had at that time the ie tefl credit 
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in the council of pngland, 25 2 
that writers about thofe times, fi sch as 
Thuanus, fhowld have been impofed upon : Ys 
to fay nothing bere of bis pr eiuiies againft 
the houfe of Lorain, of which queen Mary 


was defeended. But this is enough, and much 
more than I firfl intended, upon a fi bject fo 
embroiled, and upon which oy ok as extant 


fo great abundance of contraditiory accounts 
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both printed and unprinted, that it is likeby 
ber caufe will continue as yet fome ages to 
furnifh matter of writ zug, for and agzainft, 
7: 7 ys , 
accoraing to the different interefts and affec- 
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XIX. ONE of the fubjeéts examined 
au this effay, which, next to the difcuffion 
of the remote antiquities of my Own coun- 
try, made me at firft refolve not to Jet it 
appear in my own time, was the examina- 
tion contained in it of the remote antiqut. 
tees of Ireland. What led me naturally 
znto that difcuffion was, that one of the 
chief views that I had in the effay bene to 
examine, as much as it was poffible in fo 
dark ages, into the epoch of the firft Settle- 
ment of the Scots in Britain, and they being, 
by the confent of all the learned, uugue fit 
onably come in at firf from freland, zt ap- 
peared impoffible to make any fixed judg- 
ment of the time of the coming of the Scots 
0 Britain, without being firfh affured of 
the truth of what the lrith writers have 
advanced of the antiquity of the Settlement 
of the Scots im Ireland, and of the long fuc~ 
cefjion of their kings down from Heremon, 
avove a thoufand years before the incarna- 
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tion: mm that cafe it feemed to me, asf 
have endeavoured to foew (a), that the firft 
fettlement of the Scots zw Britain might be 
with an equal probability placed fome three 
or four ages before the incarnation, as our 
writers have generally fixed tt. But if the 
Scots were @ foreign people, as Camden 
and other learned men are of opinion they 
were, and that they came into Ireland only 
about, or even after, the time of the birth 
of Chrifi ; in that cafe the epoch of the fet- 
tlement of the Scots im Britain, wmuft have 
certainly been as yet later, and on the time 
of their firfi fettlement that of the begzn- 
ning of their monarchy iw Britain neceffa- 
vily depended. 


THIS being the cafe, the examination 
of the antiquity of the firft fettlement of 
the Scots im Ireland, and by confequence 
that of the grounds of thezr remote anti- 
guities was unavoidable to one that had 
all along endeavoured to go, as much as pof- 
fible, to the bottom of each fubject that be 
examined. And being once engaged into 
this difcuffion, it led me infenfibly much 
farther than I had at firft intended: this 
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obliged me, upou the refolution taken at laf 
to piblifh this effay, to retrench a part of 
what concerned thefe remote antiquities, 
and to endeavour to foften the fiyle and ex- 
oust of what remains, fo as it might 
ve no juft caufe of offence to any body. 


AND I have ground to hope that the 
learned, equitable and confiderate perfons 
of that kingdom will eaftly obferve, that all 
that I have faid upon the fubjedt, was, to 
the deft of my knowledge, intended for 
the true honour of the Irith nation, and of 
tts hifiory, by expofing impartially, as I 
bave done in regard of my own count ry, 
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that 1s, 1. L0 make an entire diftinfion, as 
Str lames Ware aud other learned men have 
doue, betwixt the dubious or fabulous ac- 
counts, left by their bards, of their remote 
gutta 
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antiquities, and the certain hiftory of what 
paged in\reland fice St. Patrick or king 
Leogare’s time. 2.To0 publifb, as all other 
polifbed nations have done, and continue 
daily to do, the genuine text of ther La- 
tin chronscles or annals, or a literal verfion 
of them, when ia lrith. Lf mean particu- 
larly of thefe of Tigernach, Ulfter, c. and 
fuch others written in times of light and 
learning 3 which might be done on as little 
expence, and probably mect with more en- 
couragement from the publick, than “Dr. 
Keating’s b00k, publifbed within thefe few 
years 3 which, whether the flory it contams 
of their remote antiquities will ferve for 
the true honour of Ireland, L refer to the 
learned, and thofe that know the true tafte 
of thefe times. 


IN fine, as to what I have been obliged 
to fay of thefe remote antiquities, I have 
ground to hope that uo impartial man, that 
reads with attention what I have faid in 
this effay, of the remote antiquities of my 
own country, as well as of thofe of Ireland, 
will accufe me of partiality. I may indeed 
have fallen into many miftakes, and doubt 
not but I have, as to the antiquities of Ire~ 
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land, dezug a flrauger 3 but at leaft I meaut 
well, and aimed only ai truth. 


XX. IT was chiefly the difcuffion of 
thefe remote autigquities, and of the time of 
the firfe fetilement of the Scots in Ireland, 
which, together with the abfivatis or re- 
mains of our own ancient hiftory, for- 
ced meat laf, not without great repug- 
nancy, to lay afide what I had colletted 
with no fmall pains, in order to Support 
and render at teaft probable John Fordun’s 
Siftem of the antiquity of the fettlement and 
of the monarchy of Scots im Britain, as zt 
wilt appear in its proper place. 


AS to that of Boece, befides the other 
proofs again it, fet down im their proper 


> Y 


night fuffice, that until the year 
7 y was printed, I could 


1526, that his hiftors 
hitherto never mect with any piece before 
that year, either printed or MS. contain- 
zug, I do not fry the lives and aétions of 
his firft forty kings, but their genealogy, 
fuch as he gives it, no not even their bare 
uames. Nor could I hitherto meet with 
any man that could fay that he had ever 
[een either hiftory or record written before 

that 
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that year 1526, that contained either the 
genealogy or the names of the firft forty 
kings, fuch as Boece found them im his 
Veremund, &c. 4s fo Buchanan’s hiffory 
of thofe forty kings, tt being a bare abfiract 
of that of Boece, calculated to fupport the 
caufe that be was embarked in, it muft 
fall or fland with that of Boece. 


XXI. IT was not poffible to enter into 
the difcufjion of the hiftorical facts related 
by Boece from Veremund, azd by Bucha- 
nan from Boece, without taking notice of 
the account that they deliver of the pre- 
tended judicial proceedings againft fo many 
ancient kings, by their nobles and fub- 
jects ; which hath grven occafion to fo ma- 
ny foreign writers to brand our nobility, 
and nation in general, with the reproach 
of having always been a feditious and re- 
bellions people againft their foveraigus, 
and I conceived that it was a duty Lowed 
to my country, to examine into the bottom 
of that reproach, and fhew how little 
ground there is im all that remaius of 

more certain of our ancient biftory, for 

what the firft of thefe two modern wri- 
ters bath out of too great creaulity, and 
the 
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the laft with a formed defign, and by prina 
ciple, advanced on that Subjed. 


XXII. THE account which I have 
given in the laft chapter of the effay of the 
fieps and degrees of the growth of our re- 
mote antiquities was, befides the giving 
Light to the fubjett, defigned, not fo much 
for acritick of Fordun, Winton, &c. as for 
an apology. And indeed if we confider the 
credit, that the opinion of the Scots hav- 
eng been fettled both im Treland and Britain 
long before the incarnation (which was the 
feurce of all thefe remote antiquities) had 
obtained before their times 3 if we reflect 
“pou the times, circumflances, prevailing 
opinions of the nation, when thofe writers 
lived, we will be eafily perfuaded, that 
they could not well write, but as they did ; 
and if we had lived and written on the 
fuoject in their times and circumflances., 
we fhould probably have been equally in- 
jiaenced with the common traditions of the 
times, and written accordingly. They 
wanted innumerable helps that we have ; 
and the general praétice of all other na- 
tions 1n thofe times, was no lefs am en- 
couragement to them to raife to the greatefe 

height 
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height t hey poffibly co uld, the antiquity of 
the fettlement, and of the monarchy of 
the Scots, thant im our times the com- 
mon praciice of all the more learned and po- 
lifbed nations, in allowing their remote an- 
tiquities to be reduced to the juft flandard 
of truth, ought equally to encourage both 
the \rith aud Scots, 7 order to avoid the 
reproach of groundlefs credulity, to em- 
ploy the learned of their country in the 
fame Service, to fupport its reputation a- 
mong forezgn nations. 


XXII. NO W as to this fmall perfor- 
mance of mine, the favour, or if I may 
Speak fo, the guftice, that I have to beg 
of my own countrymen as, 1. That before 
they judge of it, or cenfare it, Me noene 
be at the trouble to read it allover in the 
order that I here give it. I ws endea- 
voured to connect it from the beginning to 
the end into a continued feries ; and there- 
fore n0 I xt gudgment can be made of one 
part of wt feparately without relation to 
the refi. 2. That they would con fage 
whether, fuppofing tbe ME and autho- 
rities which I have given, it was Bee 
for me to make any other judgment than £ 
have 
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have done of the fyftems of our antigquir 
ties drawn up by Boece, Buchanan, or e- 
ven by Fordun; and, fuppofing thefe y- 
ftems were not fuflainable; whether I could 
with fo lame accounts as we have of thofe 
times, fet the ancient flate of the inhabi- 
tants of our country, on a more certain, 
at leaft a more likely, and more honourable 
footing than 1 have endeavoured to place 
it, and that inthe firft book, which I de- 
fignedly premifed, before I difcuffed the 
Siftems of our modern bhifforians in the 
fecond. 3. That they would alfo confi- 
der, that what I have faid agaimft the 
accounts given of our bhiflory by Fordun, 
Boece, Buchanan, &c. concerns chiefly the 
remote autiguities of the Scots, that is, 
the accounts they bave delivered of the firft 
forty or forty-five kings, and the other 
tranfactions before Fergus fox of Erchg 
and bis smmedtate fucceffors till king Ay- 
dan. For as to the fucceffion of our kings 
from king Aydan downwards, and the few 
particulars of Scottifh affairs of thefe 
times fet down by Fordun, he being the 
moft ancient continued hiftorian that we 
have now remaining, he gufily deferves a 
preference to alt that came after him, and 
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his credulity tothe common opinions of his 
time, concerning the remote antiquities of 
the Scots, ought not to derogate from bis 
authority in his biftorical accounts taken 
from our ancient writers of Scotifh af- 
fairs in following ages. The fame thing I 
fay in proportion of the authority of Boece, 
Buchanan, aad the reff of our hiftorians, in 
as far as their accounts are conformable to, 
or, at leaft, not contraditted by more anci- 
ent writers. 4. That they would look upon 
this work, not as a finifbed piece, but as 
a fimple effay, in which I have endeavoured 
to clear up the ancient flate of our country, 
to feparate what feemed fabulous and 
groundlefs from what appears more certaim, 
And though I have been fometimes obliged, 
for want of vouchers, to make ufe of cons 
jectures (all which I leave to the judg- 
ment of the learned readers; ) tn all the 
more important occafions, I have fet down 
and quoted my authorities, and thofe either 
from authors already publifoed, or from 
MSS. to which the accefs is eafy, and I 
have printed in the appendix fuch fbort 
MS. pieces as feemed more curtwus, or 
more proper to give light to the fubjects 
_and ferve for proofs. 
¢ XXII. Z 


ww 


XXIV. L eafily foresee, that in what I 
have CNA EHREA to fettle iu the firft book, 
there will be found difficulties, that through- 
out all this fin all per formance, there uit 
be obferved feveral miffakes. In Carrying 
st ou, I have been often reduced to the cafe 

f one travelling all alone thr rough defert 
and uninhabited places, without any beaten 
paths, or meeting with any perfon, that 
could give him any certain direétions in 
his phn > fo if I have fimetimes gone 
aftray, it will not / farprife me, efpecially 


confidering the variety of matters treated 
oj in this effay. 


XXIV. LT remains only now, that I beg 
Some allowance from the Englif ih reader, 
for the fiyle and expreffion. My chzef at- 
tention was, to make rapfelf to be under. 
Rera 3 and therefore I have all along en. 
deavoured to follow a ee and #3 tmple 


fiyle, without affeation. And thou th an 
f ‘a fa 3 i 
honourable gentleman of my own coun try, 


and another learned Bneglith gentleman, 
awere fo kind as to revife the language, 
“ud to pres uch exotich words, or exa 
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preffions, as it was natural fhould drop- 
from me; I doubt not but the Englifh rea- 
der will ficll meet in this effay, with too. 
many marks of my native language and: 
foreign education. 
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Ancient Inhabitants of the Northern Parts 
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BRITAIN, OF SCOTLAND: 


The Introduction and Divifion of this 
EAS On Y; 


'HLE chief defign of this effay on the ancient 
ftate of the northern parts of Britain, fo 

well known by the name of the kingdom of Scor- 
land, being to ferve for a foundation to an hiftori- 


eal account of the firft planting the gofpel, and of 


the progrefs of the dottrine and difcipline of the 
chriftian church in thofe parts of the ifland: no 
method appear’d to me more proper for giving 
light and order to the fubject, than to treat fepa- 
rately of each one of the different people who an- 
ciently inhabited thofe parts. | 


* WHAT ven. Bede fays of this ifland in gene- 
ral, that in his time the knowledge of the fublime 
truths of religion was fearch’d into and profefs’d 
in five languages of as many different nations, 
was alfo true in Bede’s time, even of thofe nor- 
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thern parts of the ifland in particular, which 
compofé now the kingdom of Scotland, where 
Britains, Pitts, Scots and Saxons did abkally then 
inhabit; as the Romans had done before, and left 
their language. And as the prefent inhabitants 
of Scotland are in their feveral stove (as I hope 
it will afterwards appear) the off-fpring of thefe 
feveral ancient inhabitants: fo the account of the 
aftions, whether civil or religious, of thefe ancient 
inhabitants of the north of Britain belongs no lefs 
tothe hiftory of Scotland, than that of the Scors 
that came from /re/and. 

N or is it fingular in the prefent inhabitants of 
Scotland, to be thus original y defcended of feve- 
ral people: fince there isnot almoft any kingdom 
or ftate in Europe, even of the moft polifh’d of 
them, but was originally at leaftas much a mixture 
of different nations, whom length of time, the 
fame di. and government, and mutual alliances 
have by degrees cemented into one body of peo- 
ple. What a mixture of different originesin /ta- 
Jy, andin Rome it felf, almoit of all nations? And 
how few of them now ‘can prove iad defeent 
from any ancient Roman family? The fame may be 
faid of France; where there is a mixture ‘of ‘an- 
cient Gauls, Romans, Francs, Goths, Burgundians, 
and Normans, or Danes. The fame ‘thing more:or 
lefs in Spain: and in Exgland, what a mixture is 
there of Saxons, Danes, Normans, Francs and 
Flemings, befides 2s old Britains ot Welch? 50 
1S 
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lZeINTRODUCTION 
tis no difparagement to the prefent inhabitants of 
Scotland to be in this like to other nations, origi- 
nally defcended of different people. 


) 


Wo 


IN order therefore to clear the w vay towards 
what I mainly aim at in this effay, I defign inthe 
firft place to treat of each of thofe ancient inha- 
bitants of Scotland apart; to give a hho ort account 
of their fettlement in this part of the ifland, of 
their government and feveral revolutions that hap- 
pen’d among them; as far as I can -find hight from 

credible vouchers, till their ceafing at laft to bear 
a particular diftingt name of their own ; pear by 

ecay, or retiring fome of them elfewhere; part- 
ly by being incorporated into one nation and go. 
vernment with is other inhabitants, under the 
common name of Scots, referving Sithal the par 
ticular detail of their ite ms to the fecond or hi- 
{torical part of this effay. 


Tis method of treating feparately of each 
people that anciently inhabited Scotland rae be- 
fides other advantages, very much contribute to 
clear many debates arifing both in civil an id eccle- 
fiaftical hiftory from the dubious fenf of the 
words Scots and Scotland. By which, ift. may be 
‘underftood that people fo called, their defcendants 
and pofieffions in Britain, who coming originally, 
as is thought, from Ireland, fettled firft on the 
north-weftern coaft of what is fince called Scot- 
jand, and who in progrefs of time, by alliances or 
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conqueft, were at laft by degrees united with alf 
the other northern inhabitants of Britain, of 
whatever origine, under one name of Scots, and 
in one monarchy called Scotland. 2°. By thefe 
words Scots and Scotland may be meant, by anti- 
cipation, all thofe feveral nations, tho’ of different 
origines, their defcendants and poffeffions, who at 
any time, in the moft ancient ages, had fixt ha- 
bitations in thofe northern parts of Britain, after- 
wards called Scotland: whofe pofterity, for any 
thing we know, ftill remains, re makes perhaps 
at this day the greateft part of the prefent inha- 
bitants of Scotland; who Pa “thd reafon have equak 
claim to all the great men of whatever origine, 
who antiently inhabited thefe northern parts 
of Britain, and diftinguithed themfelves, either 
by their warlike exploits, or by the fanétity of 
their lives, as they have to thofe of the Scots that 


7 7 


came from J/reland, 


However I fhall endeavour in this flay to 
avoid, as muchas I can, this anticipation in nam- 
ing the feveral antient inhabitants of the northern 
parts of eet and fhall defign them by the 
names g1 i 
i ear left accounts of them: and fo I thall call 

hem by the names of Sritaizs or Meats, Caledo« 
nians, Pitts, Scots, &c. as I fhall find them de- 
fign’d. But as to the whole country it felf, to 
avoid the frequent repetition of the northern parts 
of Lvitain, having no other fingle name to give it, 

but 


but that of Scotland, I fhall be oblig’d to make 
ufe of it fometimes by anticipation. And it ought 
to fuffice, that I give here an advertifement of it, 
not to be miftaken, as if I pretended that the 
whole country was called Scotland, before the 
defcendants of the Scots were fully mafters, and 
in poffeffion of it. 


In the account I intend to give feparately of 
each of thefe people who anciently inhabited Svot- 
land, 1 fhall begin with the Romans; becaufe the 
hiftory of thefe northern inhabitants can never be 
diftin@ly underftood without having firft a general 
view or notion of the fettlement of the Romans 
in Britain, of the divifion made of it by the Ro- 
mans into proviaces, and a more particular and 
diftin& account of the feveral walls, or fences e- 
rected by the Romans, to defend the provincials a- 
gainft the northern unconquer.d nations, 


Iw the 2d place I fhall give an account of the 
midland Britains, thofe I mean, who dwell be- 
twixt the fouthern and northern walls, from the 
firft diftintt mention we find of them by the name 
of Meats, and of the feveral revolutions happen’d 
among them, till they partly retired elfewhere, 
partly became fubjeét to, and were united into 
one people with the Scots. 


3°, intend to treat more at length of the once 
famous people of the Caledonians, the fame called 
alterwards Picts. B 3 Aree 
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4°. I fhall enter into a full difcuffion of all that 
concerns the Scots, and chiefly of the much con- 
troverted heads of the antiquity of the fettle- 
ment, and of the monarchy of the Scots in Britain : 
and in order to fettle that controverfy, I fhall 
begin by examining the accounts of the firft for- 
ty kings given by Soece, Buchanan and their fol- 
lowers: and thefe being properly improvements 
of the fcheme of the Scotifh antiguities laid by 
Fohn Fordun, 1 thall in the next place examine the 
erounds of this fcheme; and from thence proceed 
to enquire into the antiquity of the fettlement of 
tin Lreland, and thence into the north 
weftern parts of Lritain; and conclude by,endea- 
vouring to fix the precife ra of the beginning of 
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An Account of the Leman of the Midland 
Britains, or Meats, and of the Caledo- 
nians, or Pitts, in the northern parts of 
Britain, ov Scotland. 


CHuape. I, 
Of the Romans z# Britain. 


E have little knowledge of Britain before 
W the Romans enter’d it: and the fureft ac- 
ounts that we have of its ancient ftate being from 
Bs Roman writers, on occafion of the tranfactions 
of the Romans in the ifland, it feems neceflary to 
premife fome fhort account of their fettlement in 
Britain, of its divifions yy them into provinces, 
and particularly of the walls and fences which they 
built on their frontiers, in order to give more 
light to what we are to treat of the northern parts 
of the ifland. 


ArT. I. Of the seine ement of the Romans iz Bri- 
tain, aud divifions of tz into provinces. 


4FULIUS CHSAR was the firft of the 
Romans that attempted the conquett of Britain, a- 
pout 55 years before the birth of Chrift; but he 
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made no fettlement. ‘The emperor Claudius began 
the co pues eit of it 5 and after him by degrees the 


conquelt of the ifland was carried on in the foutl 

ern pa rts, 2 nd the conguered Britains were civili- 
zed and modelled after the form of a Roman pro- 
vince, Their conquefts were advanced to the nor- 
thern Friths by Julius Agricola under Domitian . 
but that frontier was qu ited loft; and the emperor 
Advian was content to fettle the marches of the 
empire in Northumberland. Under his fucceffor 
Antoninus they were carried back to the northern 


wf / WHS. 


ALL this time it appears, that the Roman con- 
guefts in Britaizn made but one Prowines. Liphilin 


from Dio gives ground to think that in Severuz 


Ie 
J 


5 
time they were divided into two provinces, the 
fuperior and the inferior. But ’tis certain that 
before Valentinian I. there were four Roman pro- 
vinces in Britaiz, known by the names of B:.- 
tannia prima, Britannia fecunda, Flavia Cafarienfis 
and Maxima Cefarienjis. Tis thought that Coz- 
fiantin the Great was author of this divifion of 
provinces : and we have an account of it from (a a) 
Rufus Feflus, who wrote under Valentinian I. 
in fine, under the fame Valentinian the eeneral 
Theodofius ¢ conquered anew the debateable lands, 
where the Midland Britains or Meats dwelt, be- 
twixt the fourthern and northern walls, and erec- 


(2) Rufi Fefti Breviar. 


te d 
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ted them into a fifth province call’d Valentia; and 
accordingly we find in the @) Notitia Lmperii, wn- 
der Honorius’s reign, thefe five provinces in Bri- 
vain under their proper magiftrates; and they re- 
main’d much in the fame ftate till the Romans 
abandon’d the ifland, 
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But the moft general divifion of the Britains 
in the Roman times, was into provincials and ex- 
tra-provincials. “The firft were thole of the fouth, 
who became fubjetts to the Roman empire, were 
govern’d by its laws, reduc’d into provinces, and 
civiliz’d according to the form of the Roman po- 
lity and manners. ‘The extra-provincials were 
thofe of the north, who never fubmitted to the 
Roman yoke, but preferv’d their liberty, and con- 
tinued to live according to their own ancient cu- 
ftoms, and were therefore call’d barbarous by the 
Romans. Thefe were particularly the inhabitants 
of Caledonia, on the north fide of the Friths of 
Clyde and Forth. 


TueEreE was a third fort of Britains that dwelt 
between thefe two, and inhabited the countries 
betwixt the fouthern wall in Northumberland, and 
the northern at the Friths. ‘Thefe were fome- 
times at liberty, fometimes fubjeét to the Romans, 
and other times over-run by the northern inhabi- 
tants of Britain, according as the Romans were 


(a) Notit. Rom. Imper. Edit. Labbe, Parif; 1651. pag. 62- 
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ftrong in the ifland, and as the limits of the ems 
pire were advanced to the northern wall, or con- 
fined to the OEE RR : and therefore I fhall call 
thefe countries, betwixt the walls, the Debateable 

Lands, ga the people Midland Britains. They 
are call’d by Ziphilin, from Dio, by the general 
name of Meat, and contain’d feveral lefler people 
within them: fuch as the Ostadini, Selgove, No- 
vautes, Damm, Gadeni,&c. About the year 368, 
the y were, as we obfervd already, by the general 

‘heodofius under Valentinian I. reduced into a Ro- 
man province, by the name of Valentia. 


Tis of fome importance to remark this gene- 
ral divifion of the Britains into three parts, to 
wit, the Fronncals, the Meate or Midland Bri- 


tains, andthe Caledonians or Britains of the norch, 
called afterwards iGo ’ beca aufe bs will ferve 

give greater hght to what will be afterwards 5 
at large of thefe two lait people, who were the 
firft known ahsbieae of what is fince called 


ART. Il. Of the Roman walls in Britain. 


AS to the walls, fences, or barriers, by which 
he Romans ufed to fecure the fioatiets of their 
conquefts in Britain againft the northern nations, 
their fituation altered Bae) as the Romans 
were ftrong in Britain and able to maintain or ad- 

c 


vance their frontiers : and there is a great debate 
among 
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among modern writers about the fituation of fome 
of thefe walls; tho’ generally all, or almoft all agree, 
that all thefe fences and walls were built in one or 
other of thefe two places, either betwixt Zime and. 
Carlifle on Eden, or betwixt Clyde and Forth, 


W = have an account of their having been fet- 
tled, built or repaired eight or nine different 
times. 1°. By Fulius Agricola, 2°. By the emperor 
Adrian. 3°° Under the emperor Antoninus. 4°. By 
the emperor Severus. 5°. By Caraufius, asis reported 
by the interpolator of Nennius. 6°. By the general 
Theodofius. 7°. By orders of Stilicho, 8°. Under 
Honorius by the Britains. 9°. By Gallio. Of each 
one of which we fhall give a fhort account. 


lL JULIUS AGRICOLA was the firft 
of the Romans that carried on their conquefts to 
Caledonia : and there’s no difpute about the place 
which he fortified, intending to fix the marches, 
(a) Tacitus his fon-in-law gives us an account from 
Agvicola’s- own relation, that finding the narrow 
neck of ground betwixt the Friths of Chyde and 
Forth a proper place to fix the barriers of the 
empire, he fortified it with fences; fo that the 
countries, to the fouth of the Friths, were to re- 
main fubject to the Romans; and the inhabitants 
of Caledonia, to the north of them, were by this 


(a) Tacitus vita Agricole, n. 23, ; 
: 3 barriek 
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barrier feparated as in another ifland from his new 
Conquefts: this was 4. D, 81, 


WI. Bu T this frontier was foon loft, and the 
emperor Adrian, A. D. 121, having refolved to 
build a wall about forty years after ype icola, to fe- 
cure the provincials from the aan nee nations 
of the north, thought fit to abandon all the mid- 
land countries from Northumberland to Caledonia ; 
and was contented to fix the frontiers eibhby 
miles farther fouth, than Agricola had placed them, 
and fo built his wall betwixt Newcafle on Tine and 

Carlifle on Eden, as appears by the dimenfions 
given, of its being eighty miles in length, by (@) 
Spartian ; and befides, as Cambden, and others re- 
mark, by the remains of rian in the names of 
places in thefe parts: nor is the fituation of this 
wall much controv« ick 


Hil. @) Tue next wall was built, 4 D. 
by Lollius Urbicus, under the emperor Antoninus, 
it was built of turf, but fortified, no doubt, from 
place to place with caftles, or ftone work. ‘That 
this wall was feated betwixt Clyde and Forth, where 


Agricola had firft placed his barrier, feems clear, 


(2) Britanniam petiit, in qua multa correxit, murumque 
per oGoginta millia pafluum primus duxit, qui Eatbaccs Ro- 
manofque dividerer, Spartzan in Adrian, 

(4) [Antoninus] Bricannos per Lolium Urbicum Legatum 
Vicit, alio muro cefpititig fubmotis Barbaris du@o. Yul, Cae 
Piiclines ip Antonine 
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as well from feveral in{criptions of Antoninus and 
Lollius Urbicus, found in thofe places, as from the 
expreffions of Capitolinus, from whom we have 
the account of this wall; who tells us that Lol/zus 
built it, after forcing the barbarous nations to give 
ground: fo that the frontiers being thus carried 
back to the Friths, the debateable lands betwixt 
the two walls were a-new join’d to the empire. 


IV. Tue fourth wall was built by the emperor 
Severus, A.D. 210, after he had forced back the 
Midlanders or Meats, and the Caledonians, who had 
invaded or over-run feveral provinces of the em- 
pire. Dio and Herodian give us, on this occafion, 
a more diftin& account of thofe two northern na- 
tions than we had hitherto met with: but of that 
in its proper place. I fhall only remark here, that 
Dio (2) feems to include all the nations betwixt 
the walls, under the name of Alzate, by placing 
them next to the wall, and after them the Ca/e- 
donians, whofe ancient poffeffions were bounded 
by the northern Friths : whence follows, as we 
obferv’d elfewhere, that the poffeffions of the 
Meate were the debateable lands betwixt the 
walls, fo often over-run alternatively by the Ao- 
mans and northern nations. 


To return now to Severus’s wall: there is 
much debate among modern writers about the 


(2) Dio. pag. $66. 
place 
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place where this wall was fituated. The moft gé: 
neral opinion is, that it ftood in Northumberland, 
betwixt Ziue and Carlifle, where Adrian had for- 
merly built his wall: others will have it to have 
been feated where gricola had placed the firtt 
fences againft the northern nations, that is betwixt 
the two Friths of Clyde and Forth, where Antoninus’s 
wall was eretted. 


(2) BUCHAN AN, who is the chief abet- 
tor of this laft opinion, gives no other confider- 
able reafon for it, but that there were con{picuous 
remains, in his time, (which as yet do fubfift) of 
a Roman wall betwixt Clyde and Forth 5 and. in- 
{criptions found, that fhew it was.a Roman work : 
but that proves only, that there was a Roman wall 
in that place; and we have feen already, that 
both 4gricola’s fences, and Autoninus’s wall, were 
built there; and all the infcriptions found there, 
prove the wall to have been under 4utoninus ; and 
never any infcription found in that place of Seve- 
yus: nor does Buchanan mentior any of his. Be- 
fides, we fhall fee a third wall built there of turf 
and ftone by the Britains, A.D. 422. | 


A more likely proof of Buchavan’s opinion is 
drawn from the vulgar editions of Eutropius, and 
another abridgment of the Roman hiftory, under 
the name of Aurelius Visor, who both give to 


(2) Buchan. in Donald, Is 
9 x 
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Severus’s wall but XXXII miles in length: whence 
ic would follow, that it was not fituate betwixt 
Tine and Carlifle, where there are about LXXX 
miles, confidering the various turns and windings, 
of che wall, from fea to fea; but that it was built 
betwixt Clyde and Forth, where Buchanan places it, 
and where the diftance is only about XXX miles. 


BuT firft, as to that abridgment of the Roman 

hiftory, under the name of 4urelins Vittor, the 

author is uncertain, as well as the time he ied 
in; and the genuine and undoubted work of ds- 
velins Vittor, as we ‘hall fee tidpast tly, gives much 
the fame account of Severus’s wall, as Spartian (a); 
that it was bounded on each fitie by the ocean, 
without any further account of its dimenfions. 


As to hd lg tho’ the vulgar editions give 


but XXNIT miles to Severas’s wall, there is juft 
ground to believe ‘that the sista ‘gies hada 
or L. before ae ip letters XXXII, fince 


St. Hierome, near Eutropius’s aa who. follows 
him, hath CXXXIL. Orofius, about -the fame 
time, gives the fame dimenfion, and after them, 
Cafiodorus, Ado, Nennius, and others, who give all 
CXXXIT rails to Severus’s wall: in which, ’tis 
highly probable, that the numerical letter 1, hath 
been, by error of the tranfcriber, alter’d into that 
of C; thefe two letters being eafily confounded 


{c) Spartian, in Sever. 
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in antient MSS. and there being no place in Britain, 
that hath CX XXII miles of breadth, which hath 
apparently given occafion to criticks to cut off 
the C in the editions of Eutropius : whereas 
there’s no likelihood of St. Hierome’s adding © 
to the number he found in Euzropius. 


Amonc the more ancient hiftorians, Dio and 
Flerodian, who lived near Severus’s own time, in 
their accounts of his reign, make no particular 
mention of his building a wall, tho’ Dio (a) fpeaks 
in general of the wall that feparated the provin- 
cials from the northern nations, upon occafion of 
the Mzate or Midland Britains, who, he fays, 
dwelt next the wall, and the Caledonians next to 
them; from whence would follow necefiarily, if 
Dio means in this place the wall buile by Severus, 
as tis very probable he doth, that it was fituate 
in Northumberland, {ince the Meate, according, to 
Dio, were border’d by the wall on the one fide, 
and by the Caledonians on the other, that is, on 
the north: and fo, the wall he fpeaks of, muft 
have been on the fouth of the Mate. 


SP ARTIAN, who wrote under Dioclefan, 
tho’ he marks not exprefly either the dimenfions; 
or place of the wall, yet his telling us that it was 


(2) Die Edit, Wechel. p. 866, 


the 
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the greateft (a) ornament of Severus’s reign, that 
he had from it the furname of Britannicus, and 
that it was bounded at both ends by the ocean, 
infinuates plainly enough, that it was not the fhort 
wall in Scotland, bounded by the Friths of Forth 
and Clyde, but that of Northumberland, above 
twice as long, and bounded on both fides by the 
ocean. Aurelius Vittor, in his true work already 
mention’d, feems entirely of the farne opinion, 
The paffage, where he fpeaks of the wall, is in- 
troduced from a comparifon of what Severus had 
done in Britain for the fecurity of the empire, 
with his other great victories over the Perfians, 
the Arabiaus, the Adiabenes, and then he adds, 
(b) His majora aggréeffus, &c. Severus undertook 
a nobler work than all that 5 for having overcome 
the enemies of the empire in Britain, he fortified it 
againft them, by building a wali acrofs the ifland, 
bounded at each end by the ocean: 


But tho’ the matter were dubious in others, 
ene would think that the authority of Bede () 
fhould decide in what he attefts from the in- 
fpection of the remains of the wall, as well as 
from the tradition of his time, that Severus’s wall 


(a) Britanniam (quod maximum ejus imperii decus eft) 
muro, per tranfverfam infulam duo, utrinque ad finem o- 
ceani munivit. Unde etiam Biitannici cognomien accepit, 
Spartian. in Sever. 

(6) Aurel. Victor, de Cxfaribe 

(¢) Bed. lib. 15 c. 126 
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was built in Northumberland : and accordingly this 
is the uniform fentiment of almoft all the modern 
Britifo writers, fach as Ujber, Cambden, Stilling- 
jleet, Langhorn, &c. as well as of our Scotifo wri- 
ters, Fordun, Major, Boece, Chambers, Lefly, and 
all, except Buchanan, whole reafons, as we have 
feen, prove nothing for his opinion. 


But the moft confiderable objeftion againft 
the fituation of Severus’s wall in Northumberland, 
is drawn from what Dio fays of Severus’s treaty 
with the Meats and Caledonians ; to wit, that he 
had forced them to peace, becaufe they had loft 
a confiderable part of the country: fo the vulgar 
(4) verfion of Ziphilin’s abridgment of Dio hath 
it. Now it appears by what is faid above, that 
Lollius, under Antoninus, had fettled the marches 
of the empire in Britain feventy years before, at 
the Friths of Clyde and Forth; fo that if Severus’s 
wall was in Northumberland, far from gaining 
ground on the northern nations, on the contrary 
it would follow, that he had yielded to them 
very confiderable territories, to wit, all the debate- 
able lands from the fouthern to'the northern wall, 
which had formerly belong’d to the empire. 


To this, I conceive, may be anfwer’d in the 
firft place, that the Greek of Zipbilin imports on- 


(a) Bed, lib. 1. c 12. 
(5) Dio, p, 867. c Edit, Wechel. 
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ly in general, that Severus had forced the northern 
nations to retire from no fmall territories, mean- 
ing thofe of the Briti/h provinces, which they 
had invaded, occupied and ravaged ; for this in- 
curGon of the northern nations was, as Herodians 
remarks, the chief pretext or occafion of Severus’s 
expedition ; fo that his beating out thefe enemies 
of the empire of all the Roman provinces in Bri- 
tain, feems to be all that this paliage of Dio or 
Ziphilin imports: 


Anp as.to Severus’s placing his wall rather is 
Northumberland, than where that of dutoninus 
ftood, it may be anfwer'd, that in the fame man- 
ner as notwithftanding that ericola had fix’d 
the marches of the empire at the northern Frizhs, 
yet Adrian, forty years afterwards, thought it 
fafer to fettle them in Northumberland, and there 
built his wall ; becaufe the Romans, tho’ they 
look’d upon all betwixt the walls as belonging to 
them, yet they found thele debateable lands could 
not be protected by the fhort wall betwixt the 
Friths, from the continual inroads of the northern 
nations, who eafily pafs’d over thele narrow Friths : 
fo Severus, tho’ he had chafed the enemies out of 
the Roman provinces, and not only fubdued the 
Meats, but over-run the Caledonians, and forced 


ae 


them to a peace; yet when it was a queftion of 


fettling the barriers again, where the ftrength of 
the Roman forces in Britain were to refide, he 


judged it much fafer, as ddrian had done, to, fix - 
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the wall and garrifons in Northumberland, and) 
no doubt, it was for the fame reafon, that the 
chief forces of the empire in Britain, which al- 
ways lay upon the frontiers, might not be at too 
great diftance from the center, but nearer at hand 
to join the reft of the forces placed up and down 
in divers ftations, and fo be able to repulfe any 
inteftine commotions or revolts. Befides, that the 
barriers of the empire being fettled in Northum- 
berland, did not hinder the Mzats beyond it, and 
perhaps even the Caledonians from being obliged 
by Severus to promife fubjection as a condition of 
peace : and ’tis like, that the indignity of that 
treaty oblig’d firft the Caledonians, and then the 
Meats, to revolt and fhake off the yoke immedi- 
ately upon Severus’s returning to York, (2) as Dio 
relates, 


To conclude, there may be, I conceive, a fur- 
ther proof of Severus’s wall’s being fituated in 
Northumberland, and not at the Friths, drawn 
from a paffage of Dio, who wrote foon after Se- 
verus’s death, Dio, or Ziphilin from him, informs 
us, that the: Romans poffefs’d in the ifland of: 
Britain at that time’ only the leffer half of the 
ifland ; Cajus (Britannix) (4) pars paulo minus quam 
dimidia Romana erat: whereas, if Severus’s wall 
had been placed betwixt the northern Friths, and~ 


(2) Dio p. 867. 
(5) Dio p. 367. 
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included the debateable lands, the Romans would 
have been in poffeffion of about two thirds of the 
ifland ; but this is too much on that fubje&t: we 
proceed now to the other walls. 


V. CARAUSIUS, who ufurped the em: 
pire in Britain, towards the end of the third cen- 
tury, is faid to have alfo built or repaired the 
wall, 4. D. 289; but I find no better authority 
for this, than that of the interpolator of (a) Nenni- 
us, who places Carau/fius’s wall betwixt Clyde and 
Forth, near the river Caron. 


VI. ix the year 367, the emperor Valentinian I. 
fent over the general Theodofius to Britain, againft 
the Pigs and Scots, who had invaded the Roman 
(J) provinces, and ravaged them for feveral years. 
Theodofius coming fuddenly on them, put them to 
flight, and having recover’d the. debateable lands 
betwixt the two walls, he eref&ted them into a 
new Roman province, by the name of Valentia, 
which made a fifth province in Britain, as hath 
been already remark’d. .Theodofius, to fecure this 
mew province for ever to the empire, fortified a- 
gain the frontiers, and placed garrifons to defend 
them againft the northern nations. Thefe new 
fortifications being at the extremity of Valentia to 
the north, could be no other than the fences and 


(2) Nennius, cap. 19. Edit. Gale. 
(6) Ammian, 1, 27. 
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walls of Agricola and Antoninus, betwixt Clydé and 
Forth, repaired again, and put in a pofture: of 
defence. 


VII. Ir was alfo in the utmoft bounds of Va- 
lentia, where Antoninus’s wall ftood, that (4) S#- 
licho caufed the marches of the empire to be for- 
tified, 4. D. 398, againft the invafions of the 
Scots and Pié#s, who, as Claudian relates, had 
broken loofe again, and were deftroying the Brizi/h 
provinces 5 but Svilicho fent over forces, who res 
puls’d the ene mies, and remain’d a fafeguard to 
the frontiers, till (2) recalled by Stilicho himfelf, 
A. D. 402, at the battle of Pollentum ; fo they 
left the poor provincials a prey to their enemies 
for many years. 


VIII. AsourT the year 421, the Romans call’d 
in by the Britains to their help Joaitie the Pitts and 
Scots, after having beat them out of the Roman 
provinces, upon their return home, order’d the 
provincials, for their fecurity, to build or repair 
the wall betwixt them, and the Piés and Scots. 
This wall, the Britains aN being skill’din that kind 

of panes built of turf more than of ftone ; fo 
it prov’d but of little ufe to their defence. 


(c) BEDE givesa diftin® account of this wall, 
that it was fituated betwixt the Priths of Chyde and. 


(a) Claudian, lib. 2. de laudibus Stilichonise 
(b) Claudian, de Bello Getico. 

(c¢) Bede, 1. 1, Co 12. ‘ 

” Poe Forth, 
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Forth, and began at a place. call’d Peneltun in Sax- 
on and Penual in Pittifh, (Nennius calls it Cenual, 
perhaps Kiznel,) about two miles diftant from 4- 
bercorn, and ended towards the weft at A/cluyd, or 
Dunbritton on the Frith of Clyde. Bede fays that 
it was very broad and very high, and that the 
remains of it were in his time. And to this 
day there are ftill confiderable remains of it to 
be feen; and this is what Buchanan took for Seve- 
yus’s wall. 


By the fituation of this wall it appears, the 
marches of the Briti/h provinces continued {till at 
the Friths, where they had been fettled 7 D. 370, 
by the general. Zheodofius’s eretting the province of 
Valentia, which remain’d ftill in’ poffeffion of the 
provincial Britains, but frequently harraffed and ra- 


vaged by the Pzéts and Scots. 


THESE ravages and oppreffions oblig’d the Bri- 
tains about the year 426. to follicit again the affif- 
tance of the Roman forces; and they being come 
under the command of Gallio, flew great numbers 
of the Scots and Piéts, and put the reft to flight: 
and having thus refcued the Britains, told the 
that they could not any more bring over forces to 
their fuccour, that therefore they ought to take 
arms themfelves, and train up their people to mi- 
Iitary difcipline; and for a further encouragement 
to them, the Romans caus’d a ftately wall to be 
- built, not of turf, as the former, but of ftone 
C 4 eight 
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eight foot broad and twelve foot high, from fea 
to fea, betwixt the towns which had been formerly 
built ae to keep off the enemy, and in the fame 
place where Severus had formerly built a wall. 
This the Romans caus’d to be built or repair ’d on 
publick expetice. 


As to the place where this Iaft wall was fitua- 
ted, Gildas, the oldeft writer that fpeaks of it, does 
not precifely mark the place; tho’ to any that will 
confider impartially his expreffions, where he fpeaks 
of the two laft walls, it will appear that this laft 
was ina different place from the former, built or re- 
pair’d, as we have feen, 4. D. 420. He fays this 
laft, of the year 426, was built betwixt the towns 
from fea to fea, that is, bounded on both fides by 
the ocean, whereas the firft was built betwixt two 
feas or friths. Befides that the author of the 
Capitula Gilde (a), publifh’d by Dr. Gale from an 
ancient MS. fays exprefly, that the firft of thefe 
two laft walls was betwixt Kaer-eden, a moit ancient. 
city, within two miles of dbercorz towards the eat, 
and ending at Alcluyd or Dunbritton towards the 
weft; and that the laft wall was at a great diftance 
from the firft built in Northumberland, and began 
at Wall’s-end near Linmouth, and ended at the 
fea of Galloway, that is Solway Frith. Fordun (b) 
hath much the fame defcription of both thefe 
walls, ) | | ; 


(a) Capit, Gild. ¢. 9. pag. 3. edit. Gal, 
(b) Fordun, 1.'3.03,& 67 rs 


But 
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BuT nothing is more clear than venerable Bede 
(a), for this laft wall’s being fituated in Morthumber- 
land, both by his telling it was built in the fame 
place where Severus’s wall ftood, that is in Nor- 
thumberland, as we have fhewn above, and more ex- 
prefly by his informing us that it was hard by the 
monaftery of Hagul/tad or Hexhan, which ftands nigh 
the ruins of the wall in Northumberland. In fine, 
this isthe general opinion of the moft learned as 
mong the Engii/b writers, fuch as Cambden, Langhorw 
and Stillingfleet. - 

Ontwy Buchanan confounds the fituation of 
thefe two laft walls, and fuppofes they were both 
placed betwixt the Friths of Clyde and Forth, 
where he had formerly placed Severus’s wall, 
without any other reafon, as we remarked in its 
place, than that there were ftill remains of a Ro- 
man work in that place. 


Tus fingular opinion of Buchanan's, as to the 
placing the laft wall betwixt the Friths, is readi- 
ly embraced by the learned () Ujber, as furnifh- 
ing a ftrong argument againft the Scots being at 
this time fettled in Britain, U/her’s reafons for 
placing this laf wall betwixt the Scotifh Friths, 
and not in Northumberland are thefe conjec- 
tures, 1°. That it is not likely, that the Ro- 


(a) Bed. 1, 1.¢.12. &1. 3.¢.2, 
(4) Ufher Antiq. Brit. p. 317. 
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mans would oblige the Britains to abandon a 
tract of ground of about 80 miles (to wit all. the 
countries. betwixt the northern and fouthern walls) 
which they muft, have done if they built the lat 
wall in Northumberland. To this (a) Dr. Stil- 
ling fleet gives a-very reafonable reply: that in all 
probability the Britains were then willing to let 
their. enemies. have the more room to prevent their 
being difturbed, by them; and this fo much the 
more, that the Romans had declared to them, 
they were no more to look for any relief from 
them againft the oppreffion of thefe invaders, 
Befides that the Romans, as well as the Britains, 
had reafon to fuppofe, that, at leaft, the Prés or 
Caledonians would never be content nor at reft, 
till they were left in quict poffeffion of fome 
part of that tra& of ground, of which they had 
fo often before been matters, and that they look’d 
upon as violently taken from them about fifty 
years before by the general Theodo/fius, to be erec- 
ted into a new province. On this account it was 
very advifeable for the Britains to abandon this 
debateable ground, and accordingly, as (4) Gildas 
remarks, as foon as the Romans were gone, the 
enemies took pofieffion of all this tra& of ground 
up to the wall. 


2°, USHER objets, that it is not likely, 
that the Romans would have put the Britains on 

(a) Stillingfl. Antiq. of Brit. Ch. 

(5) Gild. c. 15. Omnem aquilonalem, extremamque terrz 
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building a long wall of 80 miles in length, fuch as 
that of Northumberland, whereas they might with 
jefS forces, time and expence, have built up, or 
repaired the fhort wall betwixt the northern Pviths 
which laft would alfo require fewer hands to de- 
fend it. 


To this it % anfwered, 1°. That in the place 
where this wall in Northumberland was built, 
there had been already two walls, that of ddriam, 
and that of Severus, as we have fhewa; that there 
were alfo towns from place to place built of old; 
{> the labour was lefs than if it had been quite a 
new work, the wall being rather to be repaired than 
built again. 2°. That this wall, according to Gildas 
and Bede, was built on publick, as well as private 
experice by the Rowman army, as well as by the 
Britains , and fo confidering the number of work- 
men, as alfo the publick contributions, the work 
was neither laborious nor expenfive to particular 
perfons. As to the difficulty of defending a long 
wall, that requiring more hands than a {hort one: 
it is anfwered, that it was not hands but hearts 
that failed the Britains: and this wall being built 
inter urbes, ftom town to town, which were nigh 
one another on thefe marches, it was not harder 
to defend this wall than it would have been to 
defend the northern wall, where we do not read, 
that the towns were fo frequent; fo that each 
town ferved for a guard to the wall in its neigh- 
hourhood. 
BESIDES 
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BesipxEs, that the northern wall, as Bede takes 
notice, was of no ufe at all to keep off the ene- 
mies, who leaving it untouch’d, paffed eafily over 
the narrow Friths - whereas the long wall in Nor- 
thumberland fecured all, being built @ mari ad 
mare, bounded on each fide by the ocean. And 
this is fufficient to anfwer Ufper’s conjectures, 
which after all are not to be put in ballance with 
Bede’s authority, which Ufber owns to be, in the 
fituation of this wall, exprefly again{t his opinion. 
So that upon the whole, we may conclude, this 
laft wall was built in Northumberland. : 


AFTER the building of this wall, the Romans 
left Britain, and never return’d back to it again 3 
and this concludes their expeditions into this ifland, 
as their empire in it had ceafed fome eighteen 
years before: and here I fhall conclude this thort 
view of their fettlement, provinces and walls in 
Britain, neceffary for underftanding more diftinct, 
ly the ftate of the northern nations, the moft an- 
cient inhabitants of what is now called Scotland: 
of whom we are now to treat in particular, and 
firft of the Adidland Britains. | 


CHAR 
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CHAP. II: 


Of the Britains zz Scotland, or Midland 


Britains. 


ART. I. State of the Midland Britains in the 


Roman ¢imes. 


_ & MONG the ancient inhabitants of the north 

of Britain, or Scotland, the firft place, in 
order of time, is due tothe Britains. This name. 
in ancient authors, was common to all the ancient 
inhabitants of North, as well as South Britain, 
even of Caledonia, the inhabitants whereof are of. 
ten call’d fimply Britains by the firft Roman wri» 
ters, before their proper name was commonly 
known to them, becanfe they dwelt in the ifland, 
and refembled in their cuftoms and language the 
fouthern Britains, before thefe laft were totally 
fubdued by the Romans, and civilized by them. 
Befides the Caledonian Britains, who preferv'd 
their liberty, and never were fubjeé to the Roman 
yoke, there were many of the fouthern Britains, 
upon the Roman invafion, that, to preferve their 
freedom, fled from their country and potieffions 
and join’d the Caledonians, and became, by degrees, 
one people with them. 


But ®&s neither of thofe kinds of Britains 1 
jntend to treat of in this place: I referve that to 
the 
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the differtation concerning the Caledonians, or Piéts: 
My intention here is to difcourfe of thofe Mid: 
Jand Britains, whom Dio, or Ziphilin from him, call 
Meate, who dwelt betwixt the WNorthumbrian 
wall and the Caledonians, and poflefs’d the debare- 
able lands betwixt the two walls, which, by the 
general Theodofius, under the emperor Valentinian I. 
were, 4. D. 370, reduced into a Roman province, 
by the name of Valentia. Thefe Britains, known 
by the proper name of Mate, imcluded under 
them feveral leffer people, fuch as the Ostadinz, 
Selgove, Novantes, Damnij, &c. ‘Their country 
was commonly the field of battle, betwixt the Ro- 
mans and northern nations; afterwards betwixt 
the Saxons and Piéts, who had each of them pof- 
feffions in it, and at laft became all a part, as it is 
ftill, of the kingdom of Scotland, except what lies 
of it betwixt Zweed and Tine in Northumberland: 
Thefe people, whom for diftinttion fake, I fhall 
call VMidiand Britains or Meats, tho’ I know not 
how long they bore that laft name after D7o’s 
time ; thefe people, I fay, from the Romans 
fettlement in the ifland, were fometimes at 
freedom, fometimes fubject to the Romans, and 
oft-times over-run and fubjetted by the northern 
unconquer'd nations. 


Tue Meats were firft invaded and fubjec- 
ted, 4. D. 82, by Fulius Agricola, who fettled the 
marches of the empire betwixt the two northern 
Friths, but that fubjefion lafted no longer than 

“Agria 
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Agricola remained in the ifland, and.the ALears 
enjoy’d their liberty under the following emperors 
till 4..D. 138, that Lollius Urbicus, under Anto- 
ninus, carried back the marches of the empire.to 
the Friths of Clyde.and Forth : but that lafted ‘al+ 
fo but a fhort time; for we find, that under. the 
emperor Commodus, (a) about 4, D. 183, both 
the Meats and Caledonians had. broken in upon 
the empire; and after harraffing the provinces, 
kil’d a Roman general that oppofed ‘them, and 
tho’ repuls’d by the: general Marcellus, they. con- 
tinued in arms till Severus the emperor came him- 
felf in perfon, 4. D. 208, into Britain againt 
them. 


SEVERUS over-run both .the ALears 
and Caledoniaus, and exacted fubmiffion of them ; 
but he was not: well return’d to. York when firft the 
Caledonians (as Dio remarks) and then the Mears 
fhook off the yoke. Severus died foon after, and 
his fon Caracalla left the Meats as well as Caled 
mians at liberty, and return’d home 5 and from that 
time forward it appears the Caledonians poflefs'd 
themfelves of a part of the Meats lands, or rather 
united tothe Afeats fhared in their poffeffions to the 
fouth of the Friths, till Theodofius reduced that 
country, as we remarked,. into a province, 4. D. 
370, and from thenceforth the Meats became fub- 
ject to the Romans: tho’ it appears that country 


{a) Dio, ‘lib, 72. p. 820, 
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was coitinually harafied by the Caledonians or Piéts; 
as alfo by the Scots. We fhall obferve elfewhere that 
the Piéts or Caledonians had {till a claim to a part of 
it, and about 4. D. 426, after the building the laft 
wall, and the Roman forces final retreat, the Pzés 
fettled at leaft in all the fouthern parts of the 
Meats country; aiid took poffeffion of it as their 
own, up to the Northumbrian wall: ‘The Meats 
or Midland Britains becoming either fubjeé& to or 
uiited with the Piés, and retiring towards the 
more weftern parts; had their chief feat at A/cliiyd, 
or Dunbritton. 


Bes1tpeEs thefe Midland Britains, formerly 
call’d Meate, who dwelt in Valentia, it cannot 
be doubted, but numbers of the fouthern, or pro” 
vincial Britains retired, and took fhelter with them 
upon the Saxons invafion, after the middle of the 
fifth century ; and the Saxons incroaching daily 
more on the Britains, and pofleffing themfelves 
by force and great cruelty of all the beft provin- 
ces of South Britain, forcing the ancient inhabi- 
tants to abandon their country, and feek refuge 
either in the extremities of the ifland, or even 
out of it, 


ArT. Il. Of the kingdom of the Midland Britairis; 


Ir appears by the teftimony of ancient writers, 
that the Midland Britains had for feveral ages not 
only a dwelling, but a little kingdom of their 

owns 
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own, call’d Regnum Cambrenfe, or Cumbrenfe, ex- 
tending on the weftern coaft from Dunbriiton and 
the northern wall, to the fouthern wall in Nor- 
thumberland; and that the chief feat of it was 
that impregnable rock, or caftle, call’d Alcluyd, 
Areclud, Petra Cloithe, the fame that is now call’d 
Dunbrition from them. 


(a) FJOCELINE, who wrote in the twelfth 
age the life of St, Aentegern, or St. Mungo, dedi- 
cated to Foceline, bilhop of Gla/go, (who died 4. D. 
1199) calls thefe pofleffions of the Britains in the 
weft of Scotland, Regnum Cambrenfe, and fays this 
kingdom, in former times, was extended from the 
Northumbrian wall to the Scotifh fea of Forth, or 
Clyde ; that is, from the fouthern wall to the 
northern : and what the preface to the ancien¢ 
(4) chartulary of Gla/go hath of the founding 
that fee, infinuates the fame. 


(a) Diocefis vero epifcopatus ejus [S. Kentegerni] fectiri= 
dum limites Cambrenfis regni extendebatur; quod utique 
regnum ficut vallum quondam a Severo principe a mari, uf 
que ad niare.... & ufque ad flumen Fordenfe pertingit, &c. 
Foc. vita & S, Kentegerni, MS. Bibl. Cotton. Vitell. D. VIII. 

(5) In Cumbria itaque regione quadam inter Angliam & 
Scotiam fita ; fide catholica in illis climatibus exuberante & 
propagante; domeftici fidei ac proceres regni cum rege pro* 
Vinci co-operante in honore Dei & fan&te Marie piew gene- 
tricis, ecelefiam Glafguenfem, fedem fcilicet pontificalem 
Cumbrenfis regionis, fundaverunt, Przfatio Chartul. Glafg. 
five inquifitio de poffeffionibus ecclefix Glafg, Fol, 1°, M Si 


in collegio Scotor, Parif, 
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Tuat the Britains of thofe parts had pro- 
per kings or princes of their own, is. likewife 
proved from the aforefai d, it other ancient Mo- 
numents. ‘Lhe life of St. Gildas, publifh’d by (2) 
¥ Mab:llon, from a mannfcript of the library 

f the abbey of Fleury, gives account that in.the 
fifth age Gildas was born at Arclyd, or Dunbrit= 
ton, that his father Caunus, others call him Na- 
vus, was king of that country, and he was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon Hoel, 


ST. Z LRED, abbot of Reval, in the life 
which he wrote of St. Ninian, about 4. D. 11505 
peaking of thefe weftern parts of Scotland, where 
St. Nini LO WA aaa orn, fays that it was certain, not on- 
ly by theteftimony of hiftories, but by the memo- 
ry of men, that thefe weftern countries had a pro- 
per king of their own till the end of the Saxon or 
Engh: i/o times, that is, all the Norman invafion 
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() JOCELINE alfo, in the above-men- 
tion’d life of St. Mungo, tells that in St. Mango’s 
time, in the fixth age, Adarken was king, other- 


(a) Vita S$. Gildz in a&is Benedifinis, Tom. I. 

(£) Vita S. Niniani per Alredum, MS. Bibl. Cotton, 
iber. DL UL 

(c) Jocelin. vita S. Kentegerni, cap. 22) 31¢ Bs 
wile 
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wife Marcus by whom the faint: being ill ufed, 
retired to Wales, but return’d back to Gla/ge, be- 
ing. invited by the pious king Rederic, or Roderic, 
one of Marken’s fuccefiors. 


Bu Tt of this king Rederic we have an un- 
doubted, account from St. 4damnan (a), in St. Co 
lumba’s life,, who relates that this Rederic was fon 
to Yothail;, that he was a particular friend of St. 
Columba, and that he reigned in the fixth age at 
Dunbrition, apud Petram Gloythe. 


(4) LANGHORN gives us a feries of feven 
or eight kings of thefe Midland Britains, who 
lived ‘after this Rederic, fucceeding one another, 
down to Dummael, about the middle of the 
tenth age: but however dubious that fucceffion 
may be, we are afitrred from better authority, that 
the Britains (¢) were in poffeffion of lcluyd, or 
Dunbritton, till 4. D. 756, that Egbert king of the 
Bernitian Saxons, and Oengus king of the Pidis, 


Re 


took it from them on conditions. 


AFTERWARDS, this country of Clyde/dale and 
Galloway became a prey to the Pitts, Danes, Scots, 
and Saxous, and. the mixture of fo many: nations 
with their daily wars, one againft another, obliged 


(2) Adamnan. vita §. Colurnbs# Abbatis, 1.1. ¢. 15. 
(6) Langhorn de regn. Angl. ad calcem. Idem p. 239% 
(c) RK. Houeden Chr. ad hune annum, | 
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many of the inhabitants to leave their country, 
and reduced the reft of them to that ftate of bar- 
re and py ae which in the time of king 
Alexander \. his brother prince David, afterwards 
king, found among them, and began to put a re- 
medy to thefe diforders, by refettling the epifco- 
pal fee of Gla/zo, as it is related in the preface to 
the old chartulary (4) of that church. 


THERE’s no doubt but the frequent incurfions 
of fo many enemies, and their oppreffion, may 
have obliged fome of the Briti/fb inhabitants of 
thefe parts to retire elfewhere, as Humphry Lhuyd 
(4) fays they did in the ninth age, and as it is 
mention’d by the aforefaid preface of the chartu- 
Jary of G/a/go, but it is alfo certain, that many 
of thefe Britains, who were now call’d Welch, Wa- 
Jenfes, did remain in or about Clydefdale, Galloway, 
and other weftern countries of the diocefe of Gla/- 


go, not only after the time that Awmphry fixes 


their tranfmigration, but that even down to the 
twelfth age they were ftill known in the diocefe 
of Gla/go, by the name of Welch, Walenfes, as a 
diftint people, tho’ long before fubjeét to’ the 
kings of Scotland. 


Tuat the Welch, or Britains, were ftill inha- 
bitants of Clyde/daie, or the adjacent countries, in 
the year 4% appears by what 4/erius, the Saxon 
chronicle, and other ancient writers relate of 


(a) C Char rtular. Glafs iD Fol. I. 
(6) Ludd. Fragment. Brit, Deferip, 


Halfden 
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Flalfden the Dane, with his army, their incurfion 
that year upon the Piéts and Stratcludenfes, as 
Afferius calls them, or Stratcled-Weales, as the 
Saxon chronicle relates. ‘That this ication was 
not on Britains, or Welch, in Flint/bive, as Camb- 
den interprets it, but on thofe in Scotland, feems 
manifeft, by what ail ancient Exglifh writers, that 
{peak of this incurfion, relate of Halfden’s arelt 
That the:Danifh army then about Zize divided in 
two bodies, whereof: the one went fouthward, the 
other northward, commanded by Halfden; that 
this laft army ravaged and burnt, on their march, 
Northumberland and Holy Ifland, which was not in 
their march to Fiintfbire, but in that to Scotland. 
and then they add, that they attack’d the Piés 
and Stratcluds, or Swratelud Welch, joyning them 
both in one incurfion or expedition, as a nei 
bouring people: by which I think it is evident, 
that thefe inhabitants of Stratclyd, or Clydefdale, 
were not a people dwelling on the little river Clud 
in Flint/bire, above a hundred miles from Ga/lo- 
way, which, about thefe times, was the chief feat 
of the Piés, but a people dwelling about Ciyde, 
in the weft of Scotland, the ancient feat of the 
Britains, and in the neighbourhood of the P7és. 
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Art. III. he Walenfes, or remains of the Mid- 
land Britains 7 the wejflern parts i) Scotland, 
incorporated with the Scots. 


BuT we have as yet more evident proofs, that 
the remains of the old Midland Britains were, 
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even in the twelfth age, inhabitants of the diocefé 
of Gla/zo, and known hone by the name of Was 
lenfes (WV elch, a common name to all that spoke 
the Briti/h language) as a diftin& people : we 
have, I fay, proof of this from authentick charters 
of our kings Malcolm 1V. and William, recor- 
ded in the ancient chartulary of Gla/go, which 
are addrefs’d to their fubje&s of the diocefe of 
Gla/go, in this tenor 5 (a) Francis &F Auglicis, Sco- 
tis €9 Galweenfibus, & tS Walenfibus, €P omnibus eca 
clefie S. Kentegerni de Glafgo, (Pf ejufdem epifcops 
Pina 1°. Its clear thefe charters, or pre- 
cepts, for paying the tithes, are addrefs’d to the 
diocefans of Gla/go only. 2°. It is certain that 
the diocefe of G/a/go, tho’ formerly it contain’d 
Cumberland in England, was extended only to the 
borders of Scotland in thefe kings time, and ever 
fince the erection of the feat of Cariifle, A. D. 1133 
fo there were at this time inhabitants of all thefe 
nations within the diocefe of G/a/go, and they are 
otherwife known in hittory. By /ranci are under- 
ftood the French and Normans, whereof feveral fa- 
had obtained poffeffions and eftablifhments 
of our kings in this diocefe, and other parts of 
their kingdom. The /zglici are the remains of 


ww 
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the Saxons, fettled here. ‘Phe Galwejenfes were 
as we fhall obferve ; and the 
j other thanrthe Welch, ‘or re= 
mains of the old Midland Britains, till di iftinguith’d 


from 
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from the reft of the inhabitants by their language, 
and as yet known by the diftin&® name of Welch, 
given in thofe days to all that fpoke that lan- 
guage in Britain, And Buchanan (a) informs us, 
at leaft he feems plainly to import, that as yet, 
in his time, many of the inhabitants of Galloway 
fpoke the Welch, or Britifh language, which was 
their native tongue: and I have heard that {Ome 
of the commonalty of that country, in the re- 
mote creeks of it, continue as yet to fpeak a par- 
ticular language, different from the vulgar tongue 
of the Scots; but I could get no certain infor- 
mation of it. 


FIOWEVER, fince the twelfth age, we have no 
farther mention of the Walen/es, or Welch, in thofe 
parts as a diftint people, they being infenfibly fo 
united with, and incorporated into one people, 
with the reft of the inhabitants of that country, 
that in the following ages they appear’d no lefs 
eclips’d or vanifh’d, than if they had all left the 


dus’s fragment of the Britif) antiquities, and that 
of the preface to the chartulary of Gla/eo, that 
the remains of the old Britains, or Welch, in the 


(2) Sequitur in eodem latere, & littore occidentali Gallo. 
uidia: quam vocem & Scotis & Vallis Gallum fignificare 
eft perfpicuum, ut cui alteri a Gallo, alteri a Vallo no- 
men dedere. Valli enim Wallowithiam eam appellant. Ea 
Magna ex parte patrio fermone adhuc utitur. Buchanan, 
bb 2. fol, 21. edit. Arbuth. 
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weftern parts of Scotland, had been, by the inva 
fions and ravages of the Piéts, Saxons, Scots, and 
Danes, forced to leave their country. 


BestpEs, that thefe weftern countries, where 
the Britains dwelt, as well as the reft of the king- 
dom, having been by St. David, and the follow- 
ing sae gs, daily more polifh’d by wholfome laws, 


and reduced to a regular form of government, the 
inhabit tants, tho’ of different origines, were by de- 
a ees Lei: COBEN: and with the Scots, into 


body of people: and from the eleventh age, 
wonucd the Saxon, or Englifh tongue, being 
become the language of the court, both becaufe 
all our kings, from Makolm Keanmore, downward, 
till king i ioanisen If. had been all bred up 
fome time in England, and learned the language, 
and all of them married Englifh princefies ; and be- 
caufe many of their great men, not only the Saxons 
and Normans that came in from England to Scotland, 
under the reigns of thefe kings, but others, following 
their example, fpoke the Englifb tongue, as many 
of the inhabitants in the fouthern parts had done 
aorta and thus the Ezglifh language daily pre- 
vailing, wore out by degrees the Welch language 
in the weft; as it did the P7éf&ih all over ; 
and daily reduces the old Scotifh, or Gelick, to 
narrower bounds: fo all diitinétions of the old 
Britains, or Welch, in the weftern parts of the. 
kingdom, from the reft. of the Scots, being wore 
off, the whole inhabitants of thefe parts came by 
degrees 
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degrees only to be known by the name of Scots, 
common to the reft of the fubjetts of the kingdom; 
and the different families have been of a long time 
{> interwoven, if I may fay fo, by mutual com- 
munication and intermarriages, during the fpace 
of five hundred years, under the name of Scots, 
that it is no wonder that they cannot now diftins 
guifh their origines, but look on themfelves as 
Scots, and as having always been fo. 


Bu T that hinders not that great numbers of them 
are originally Britains, and perhaps many more of 
them of Briti/hb extra&tion, than of Scoti/>. Hence 
the inhabitants of thefe countries, tho’ now, and 
of a long time, reputed Scots, may claim, by as 
jut a ticle, St. Ninian, St. Patrick, St. Gildas, St, 
Mungo, and other ancient natives of thefe coun- 
tries, famous in former ages, for their countrymen, 
as if thefe great men had been all defcended of 
the Scots. 


Cart aop Lit 
Of the Caledonians, or Picts. 


AM now come to the fecond inhabitants of 
North Britain, in order of time, the ancient, 
warlike, and once moft powerful people of the 
Pitts, ox Caledonians, who preferyed their liberty az 
. gaintt 
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gainft all the power of the Roman empire, at thé 
height of its grandeur. I fhall endeavour to be 
the more particular in the account of this ancient 
people, that nothing is more important for fetting 
in a due light the ancient ftate of Svotland; and 
that, I hope, it will appear that the prefent inha- 
bitants of that kingdom, are much more concern’d 
in the ancient Piés, than their modern writers 
give them to underftand. 


To give this fubje& all the clearnefs I can, I 
Shall reduce it to the following heads, and treat, 
1°. OF the antiquity of the fettlement of the Ca- 
ledonians in Britain. 2°. Of the occafion of the 
name of Pris being afterwards given to them. 
3°. Of their origine, and whence they came to 
Britain. 4°. Of their language. 5° Of the ex. 
tent of their dominions in Britain. 6°. OF the 
nature of thei government. 7°. Of the fries of 
their kings. 8%. Of the union of their kingdom 
with that of the Scots. 9°. Of the continuation 
of their name and race, till they were incorpora= 
ted into one people, and under one name with 
the Scots. 


ART. I. Of the antiquity of the fettlement of the 
Pitts iz Britain, that they were the fame as the 
Caledonians, and the moft ancient and firft known 
inhabitants of the northern parts of the ifland. 
MODERN criticks are divided in their Opi- 

nion, about the antiquity of the fettlement of the 

Pitis 
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Pids in Britain: fome looking on them as new 
inhabitants, long after the peopling the northern 
parts of the ifland; others efteeming them the 
firft known inhabitants, and the offspring of the 
ancient Britains of the north, fo well known du- 
ring the times of the Romanus, by the name of 
Caledonians, fo called from their country Caledonia, 
which, according to the Roman writers, included 
all thefe northern countries of Britain, feparated 
from the fouthern by the Friths of Clyde and 
Forth. 


Tuat the Piéts were not a foreign people come 
in upon more ancient inhabitants, but the firit 
known people of the north of Britaiz, and originally 
Britains of the north, is what I intend here to efta- 
blifh, as being grounded both on the teftimonies of 
the Roman hiftories, from whom we have the moft 
ancient accounts of them; as alfo on that of Bede, 
tho’ the abettors of the Piéts being a quite different 
people from the Caledomans, draw their chief ar 
guments from Bede, which shall be examined. 


Ir is agreed on, that the moft ancient writer that 
gives us any difting& account of the inhabitants of 
Caledonia, is Tacitus, in the life of Agricola, and 
j¢ appears from him, that they were look’d upon 
as the moft ancient inhabitants of Britain, fince 
Tacitus (a), {peaking of them, fays it was uncertain 


(a) Tacit. vit. Agric, p. 231. Rutile Caledoniam inhabi- 
tantium come¢, magni artus Germanicam originem afleverant. 
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whether they were advene or indigene, tho’ he in- 
clines to chink they came originally from the 
neighbouring countries call’d Germany. It mutt 
be alfo cortege that they were, in Zacitus’s time, 
very populous: fince they foon made up an army 

sate men, able to difpute their 
the Roman forces fo well difeiplin’d, 
a comma ei by foablea general as 4ericola. It is 


likewife certain, that tho’ the Romans had the bet- 
ter of the C i they neither deftroy’d them, 
reduced their country into provinces, and that 
the fruit of their victory was loft, as foon as /- 
gricola left the ifland ; that they eontauged: long 
after ak fo numerous and formidable enemies to 
the Romans, that, far from attacking them again, 

the pron were Bidet A. D. 124, under Arian, 
and 138 under dutonimus, Latebarle to erect walls 
and _ trenches tO protect the Roman provinces 
from the inroads of the Caledonians; that they 
had broke thro’ thefe walls, 4. D. 183, in the 


reign of Comimodus, and ravaged the provincials ; 
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roads; and twenty years after Severns’s death, the 
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Caledonians were look’d upon as fuch formidable 
enemies, that Dio (a) tells us, in his account of 
the difpofition of the Roman legions, about the 
year 230, that the Romans kept two legions on 
the borders, againft thefe unconquer’d Britains 5 
whereas one legion fufficed to keep all the reft of 
the Britains in fubjettion. 


By all this it is evident that hitherto, that is, 
till about the middle of the third age, the Cale- 
donians far from being exhaufted, or weakened by 
their wars againft the Romans, continued ftill a 
people as formidable to the empire jas ever. So 
there was no place for new inhabitants to come 
in upon their ruins, and people their defert coun- 
try; and the Caledonians appear all along hitherto 
too jealous of their liberty, to fuffer foreigners to 
encroach upon them; as is pretended by thofe (4) 
writers that would make the P7és a new people, 
come in about the third age, and fettled in Ca- 
jedonia:: becaufe we do not meet with the name 
of Piéts given to the Inhabitants of Caledonia, 
till about the end of the third age, or the begin- 
ning of the next. We fhall afterwards (when we 
examine the origine of the name of Pris, ART, 
III.) . give the reafon why that name was firft 
given to the ancient Caledonians, precifely towards 
the end of the third age, without any alteration 


among them. 


(2) Dio 1. 55+ pe 5 
(6) StillingHeet’s cee Brite Ch, pe 240, 2426 
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BuT to prove now direftly that thofe called in 
the end of the third, and in the following ages, by 
the new name of Piéfs, were not a new people 
lately fettled in the ifland, but the fame called hi- 
therto Britains of Caledonia or Caledonians, -we 
fhall begin with the Roman writers who lived in 
thofe times. 


DIO, @) in the account he gives of Severus’s 
expedition againft the northern unconquered na- 
tions, calls the country Caledonia, and the people 
Caledoniaus, to whom he joins their neighbours 
the Meats. Herodian (b) in his account of the fame 
expedition, written about 4 D. 240. calls the fame 
inhabitants of Caledonia fimply Britains, but he 
defcribes them Pif#s, or painted, in thefe words 
They mark their bodies with various pittures of all 
manner of animals, and therefore they cloath not 
themf[elves, left they hide the painted outfide of their 
bodies. ‘Uhis defcription that Herodian gives of 
thefe warlike Britains or Caledonians, agrees per- 
feétly with that which Clauzdian in the end of the 
next age gives of them by the mame of Piés, 
and fhews that Herodian 4.D. 240. and Claudian 
about the year goo. had both the fame people in 
view, and by confequence, that the Caledonians 


(2) Dio edit. Wechel, p. 966, 
(6) Herodian. lib, 3. 


and 
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and Piffs were one and the fame, For thus Clays 
dian (a) defcribes them. . 


ferroque notatas 

Perlegit exanimes Pitto moriente figuras. 
and in another place giving account of the genes 
ral Theodofius’s victories, he fpeaks thus of the 
Pitts. (b) . 

Lile leves Mauros, nec falfo nomine Pitios 

Edomuit 

where it is to be remarked, that Claudian fays 
they were not without reafon called P7és, or 
painted Britains, intimating evidently that their 
cuftom. of painting, or marking themfelves was 
the caufe of the Romans giving them that name: 
but this will more clearly appear when I come to 
fpeak afterwards of the occafion of their getting 
that name precifety in the end of the third age. 


2°. [THe farft Roman writers that call the inha- 
bitants of Caledonia by the name of Piés, in the 
ead of the third, and beginning of the fourth age, 
affure us at the fame time, that thefe very people, 
whom they calh Pzs, were one and the fame 
with the Caledonians (¢). Ewmenius the orator, in 
his panegyrick to Conflantius, 4. D. 297. is the 
firft writer extant who calls the North Britains by 
the name of Piéti;, and the fame author in ano- 


fa) Claudian de bello Getico. 
(5) Claud. Paneg. in. 3. Conf. Honor, 
(¢) Panegyrici veteres. | 
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ther oration, pronounced nine years afterwards i 
prefence of the emperor Conftantine, 4. D. 308, 
tells us, the Caledonians were a part of the Pitts. 
Non dico Caledonum aliorumque Pittorum. By 
which, as we fee, that as the Caledonians were 
Pitti or painted, fo there were alfo other people 
of the northern parts of Britain, who for the fame 
reafon bore the fame name of Piéii, to wit, the 
reft of the unconquered nations of the north. 
And this is further corifirmed arid cleared by () 
Ammian Marcellin, in his hiftory, written towards 
the middle or latter end of the fourth age, who 
is the fecond author that fpeaks of the Piés, and 
tells us alfo that the Caledonians, or as he calls 
them, the Dicaledonians, were one part of the 
Piéts or painted nations, and the Veéturiones ano- 
ther. From all this it feems clearly to follow, 
that the people who began firft in the end of the 
third, andbeginning of the fourth age, to be 
called Piéts by the Roman writers, were not new 
inhabitants in the ifland, but all one, and the 
fame ancient inhabitants of thefe northern uncon 
quer’d provinces, fo well known in former ages 
by the name of Caledonians, or Britains of Calea 
donia. 


3°. My third proof of the Piéts being not (new) 
inhabitants, but of their being themfelves the moft 
ancient and firft known inhabitants of the northern 


(4) Ammian. libs 27, por346. 1. 30, 
parts 


ee 
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parts of Britain, is, from Bede, in the account he 
gives us of the firft fettlement of the Pzés in 
Britain, fcom the common tradition in his time. 
After having told us that the firft inhabitants of 
the fouth parts of Britain came from Armorica, 
(now call’d Little Britain in the Gauls, and fettled 
in the fouth parts of the ifland) he adds, that 
whilft they were multiplying and fpreading eae 
felves from the fouth of the ifland, the Pzéfs came 
into Britain, and took poffeffion of the north: 
his words are, (a) Et cum plurimam infule par- 

tem (incipientes ab Aufiro) poffediffent (Britones) 
contigit gentem Pittorum de Scythia (ut perbibent) 
Jongis navibus non multis oceanum ingrefjam, &c. and 
after telling us, that they farft lan aded in Ireland, 

and not finding a fettlement there, they came over 
to the north of Britain, and eftablith’ d themfelves : 
Ttaque petentes Britanniam Pitti habitare per fep- 
tentrionales Infule partes cwperunt : nam aufirina 
Britones occupaverant. From which paflages it feems 
plainly to follow, 1°. As to the antiquity of the 
Pittifh fettlement in North Britain, that it was 
not very long after the firft plantation of the 
fouthern parts thereof, fince thefe firft inhabitants 
were, but as yet, taking poffeflion of the ifland ; 

and tho’ they had already planted with inhabi= 
bitants a good part of it, beginning from the fouth, 
they were not yet multiply’d fo as, to {pread to 
the north. 2° That the northern parts of the 


(2) Bede 11. eI, 
E ifland, 
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ifland, where the Pzéts fettled, were as yet un- 
cultivated, and void of inhabitants when they came 
in, the Britains having only taken poffeffion of 
the fouthern parts. Nam auftrina Britones poffe- 


devrait. 


Tuts, I conceive, to any impartial man that 
confiders attentively the text of Bede, will appear 
to be his meaning: and all I pretend to fhew by 
it is, not that any certain proof can be drawn from 
an author fo late as Bede, for the firft plantation 
of the ifland; but only that it was the current 
opinion of the natives, in Bede’s time, that the 
people who in his time were known by the name 
of Piéts, were the firft and moft ancient inhabi- 
tants of the north of Britain, which 1s fuffi- 
cient to confute any other writers, pofterior 
to Bede, efpecially when it does not appear 
that they had been at greater pains. to inform 
themfelves, than Bede feems to have been at. So 
that what we find of the Piés coming into B7z- 
Arie only after the times of chriftianity, (@) in 

ome of the Exelifh or Britifh writers of later 
copy}! ng one another, and all originally from 

y Of Monn rout, or fuch other writers, ought 
to be look’d ee if not as altogether Abulous, 
he beft that they were only foreign colo- 

nies coming 1 ih upon the Préts, long after their 


rz, J 


firft fettlement in Britain: tho’ “what we remark’d 


already, 
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already, and fhall have occafion to relate more at 
length, of the number and ftrength of the Piés 
or Caledomans, in the three firft ages of chriftia- 
nity, feems to leave no room for it. 


By all we have faid, I hope it is fufficiently 
proved, that the Pié?s were not new inhabitants up- 
on a more ancient people, but the firft known in- 
habitants of the north of Britain; and by confe- 
fequence, the fame fo famous in the Roman hitto- 
rians, by the name of Caledonians, or Britains of 
Caledonia. 


IT .remains now to make this fyftem agree 
with other paffages of Bede, which are the chief 
arguments of thofe (4) writers who pretend that 
the Pits are not the ancient inhabitants of Bri- 
tain, nor the fame as the Caledonians ; but a peo- 
ple quite different, come in long after, about the 
third age, upon the decay of the Caledonians, ox 
Britains of the north, exhaufted by their wars 
with the Romans. It is then objetted, that in 
Bede’s opinion, the Piéis could not be the Cale- 
donians, ox Britains of the north, fince he never 
gives them thofe names, but on the contrary every 
where fuppofes or defcribes the Pié?s as a. people 
quite different from the Britains in their origine, 
in their language, in their cuftoms, €?¢. 


(a) Stillingfleet’s Ant. of Brit. Ch. p. 240, 241. 
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But if Bede’s paffage be well confider’d, the 
times diftinguifh’d, and all equivocal terms remo- 
ved, it will, I hope, appear that Bede’s account 
in reality no ways inconfiftent, but agrees with the 
Roman writers, who give us the earlieft accounts 
of the firft inhabitants of the north of Britain. 


I fhall examine afterwards, apart, what relates 
to the country whence the Pifi came originally, 
and what concerns their language. J am here on- 
ly to confider the objections in general, drawn 
from Bede, againft the Piés being in ancient times 
the fame as the Caledonians, or a part of the Bri- 


LGiNS. 


Anp firft, it is objected, that Bede never calls 
this northern people by the name of Caledonians ; 
but that only proves, that Bede, who wrote in 
the eighth century, was fo little acquainted with 
fome Roman writers, that he never once mentions 
that the northern parts of Britain were call’d Ca- 
ledonia : by which it appears, that he had not 
{een either Dio, or Tacitus, &c. but took his in- 
formations from later writers, and from people 
of his own time. Ina word, he generally fup- 
pofes that the inhabitants had, in all - former 
azes, bore the fame names they were known by 
in his: fo with him, the inhabitants of North 
Britain, called Piéts long before his time, are 
call’ Picts at their firit coming to plant the north 

of 
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of Britain; fo alfo in his time the inhabitants of 
Ireland were promifcuoufly call’d Scots, and there- 
fore he calls them fo at the time he fuppofes that 
the Piéts firft fettled in Britain ; but his not cal- 
ling the Piés by the name of Caledonians, proves 
no more their not having had originally that 
name, and being the fame people, than his never 
calling their country Caledonia proves that the 
north of Britain was never fo call’d. 


odly, 1T is objected, that not only Bede ne- 
ver calls the Piés by the name of Caledonians, or 
of Britains, but that he all along treats of the 
Britains and Piéts as two people entirely diftin&t 
and oppofite. In order to clear this, it muft be 
obfery’d, that the name of Britains, apply’d to the 
inhabitants, may have feveral diftinét meanings, of 
applications, as hath been elfewhere here obiervd. 
1°. Britains in general denote all the ancient in- 
habitants of the ifland of Britain, whencefoever 
they came, and wherefoever they fettled at firft in 
the ifland, whether in the fouth or the north. In 
this fenfé, the inhabitants of Caledonia, or of 
North Britain, (call'd afterwards Pitts by the Ko- 
mans, about the end of the third age) were, both 
before and after that time, frequently call’d Bri- 
tains by the Roman writers (a), as being equally 
inhabitants of Britain, as well as thofe of the 
fouth: and in the fame fenfe Bed: himfelf, who 


(a) Tacitus, Herodian, S-. 
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never calls the whole ifland by any name but that 
f Britain, would have made no difficulty to have 
call’d all che inhabitants of the north, as well as 
thofe of the fouth, by the fame name, if the obli- 
gation to {peak the common language of his time, 
and call ener by the names then moft in ih 
had not obliged him, for clearnefs fake, to call 
each people 2 he he names they were then, arid 
many ages before, beft known by. 2°. By Bri- 
tains, ox Britons, are meant thofe inhabitants of 
the fouthern parts of the ifland, on this fide the 
Friths, who became fubjett to the Romans, and 
were by them reduce d into provinces, arid there- 
fore known by the name of provincial Britains ; 
who, upon the Aomans retiring out of the iflahd, 
in the beginning of the fifth age, being fadly over- 
run by the appar che nations of the north, 
call’d in the Saxons to their aid, and were foon 
after mafter'd by them, and ferent to retire for 
fhelter, fome to Wales, others to Clydefdale, sae 
to Britany in France. In this fenfe the Piés, o 
inhabitants of North Britain, not only were not 
Britains, but were ever, fince thefe Britains became 
fubject to | the Romans, their conftant enemies. And 
it is in this fenfe that Bede makes ufe of the name 
of Britains, and treats of the Piés as a people 
quite diftinc&t from them. 


WHAT is faid here of the diftingtion of Bri- 


gains and Pitts in Bede’s time, may, in fome mea- 
45 


ure, anfwer the fame objeftions drawn from 
the 
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‘the manner after which Gi/das, long before Bede’s 
time, fpeaks of thefe two people; with this addi- 
tion, that Gildas fpeaks of the Pitts with fo much 
the more invidious characters and bitter ex- 
preffions than Bede, becaufe Gildas look’d on the 
Piéts and Scots as the firft authors of all the cala- 
mities which the poor Britains fuffer’d in his time, 
from the cruelty and ravages of the Saxons, whole 
getting a footing in the ifland was wholly owing 
to the frequent invafions made on the Britains by 
the Piéfs and Scots. 


AFTER all, by what we have faid in this ar- 
ticle, and what we have further to add in the 
next, to prove that the Piéfts were not, as Dr. 
Stillingfleet (a) and others {uppofe, a foreign peo- 
ple, come in upon the decay of the Caledonianss 
but only a different name given to the Caledomans, 
and other unconquer’d people of the north of 
Britain, and by confequence the moft ancient in- 
habitants of thefe parts; by all this, I fay, I do 
not pretend, that from the firft fettlement of the 
Caledonians in thofe northern parts, they never re- 
ceived any ftrangers among them in lefler num- 
bers: for befides that it cannot be doubted, but 
feveral of the Britains of the fouth, to be free of 
the Roman yoke, and preferve their liberty, retired 
and joined the Caledonians in their wars againtt 
the Romans, and were incorporated in one flate 


(2) Stillingfleet, p, 240. 
and 
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and body of people with them; it is not unlike- 
ly, that the ftories of the three comings in of 
the Pitts to Britain, mention’d by Ufber (4), 
from writers of later ages, (in cafe there be any 
real ground for them. of better credit, and more’ 
ancient than Feffrey of Monmouth) may have been 
occafion’d by fome little colonies coming in ta 
them from the northern continent, and receiv’d 
by them as auxiliaries: but all thofe, if fuch there 
e, being far inferior in number to the ancient 
Caledonians, or Pitts, have been incorporated into 
one body of people with them, without any de- 
rogation of the antiquity of the fettlement of the 
ancient inhabitants, or caufing any alteration in 
their ancient name; in the fame manner as we fee 
the many Saxon, Norman and other families, who, 


were a 


efpecially in the eleventh and twelith ages, came 
4nto Scotland, weve received by our kings Malcolm 


1° 


Keanmore, his children and fuccefiors, and got 
lands and poileffions from them, were io inc corpo- 
rated into one people with the reft of the tubjedts, 
¢hat were it not-for the addrefs made ule of by 
our kings Edgar, Alexander 1, David I. Malcolm, 
and William, im fome of their charters, which bear 
Anglis, Francis, as well as Scotis & Calwejenf bus, 
and the accounts we have from the hiftory of the 
times, and the private writings of fome families : 
were it not, I fay, for thefe records, all thefe fa- 
milies, tho’ originally come from France, England, 


f.\ 11th re. Mere An. ieee 
& 4) Ufher. Antiq. 1- Brit, Pe 393, 304, 205 
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or other countries, are, fome ages ago, fo cement. 
ed with the reft of the Scots, that far from ma- 
king any alteration of the name of the Scots, they 
have loft their own original name, and many of 
them the memory of the country of their origine ; 
are equally reputed Scots, as the moft ancient’ in= 
habitants, and are only known by that name: and 
as the coming in of thefe ftrange families dero- 
gated nothing from the antiquity of the Scots; fo 
neither did any foreign colonies derogate from 
the antiquity of the Caledonians, in cafe any fuch 
did come into them. 


ART. II. Of the occafion of the name of Pik&s 
given to the Caledonians, or Britains of the north, 


THAT -the people who began to be call’d Piés in 
the third, and after-ages, were truly and properly 
the fame people with the Caledonians, and other 
ancient Britains of the north, will as yet further 
and more diftinétly appear, by examining the ori- 
gine, or firft rife and occafion of the name of 
Piéti, or Pifts in Britain; and thewing that it was 
not originally the proper name of the people fo 
call’d, brought in with them to the ifland, or a 
name which they gave themfelves, but a general 
denomination given by the Romans, in or about 
the third age of chriftianity, to the Caledoni- 
ans, and not to them alone, but to all the anci- 
ent unconquer’d inhabitants of North Britain, 
from their continuing the cuftom of painting, 
or 
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or marking figures on their bodies, as a mark 
diftinguifhing them from the provincial, or con- 
quer’d Britains, who, upon fubmitting to the Re- 
man \aws and polity, had laid afide the ufe 
of painting, with the reft of their former cuftoms, 
efteemed barbarous by the Romans. And this 
name of Pict being once fix’d by the Romans and 
provincial Aritaims, that fpoke the Latin tongue, 
and appropriated to the northern unconquer’d in- 
habitants, was afterwards retain’d, with little al- 
teration, in the vulgar tongues by the Britoms and 
Saxons, as were the proper names of cities ; and 
the fame name was exprefs’d in the equivalent 
term of Cruithneach by the Lri/b and ancient Scots - 
all which, I hope, will clearly appear by the fol- 
lowing obfervations, 


1°. LT is to be remark’d, that before the Ro- 
mans enter’d Britain, and till, by their fettling 
their government there, they had polifh’d the 
Britains by degrees as they fubdued them, and 
reduced them into provinces, all the Britaims of 
the fouth, as well as thofe of the north, had the 
cuftom of painting themfelves, or marking their 
bodies, as (a) Ce/ar and Mela remark, who both 
of them wrote before the Romans had made any 
fix'd fettlement in the ifland. And-even the name 
of the ifland itfelf feems derived from that cuf- 


(a) Ceelar’s Comment. 1.4. 
Solon. C. 35s 


Pomp. Mela. 1,3. ¢. 6. 
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com; for Brith, according to Cambden, fignifies 
paint; and Tannia, in the Celtick language, (which 
3s the mother-tongue of the Briti/h) fignifes, ac- 
cording to (a) Pezron, country: fo that Britannia 
originally fignifies the country of the painted, or 
figured people. Upon the whole, it appears, that 
in the earlieft times, whilft the Britains lived as 
yet according to their native cuftoms, before the 
Romans enter’d, the Britains of the fouth were 
no lefs Piffi, painted, than thofe of the north; 
but then there was no occafion for their being 
call’d Pia, the cuftom being common to them all, 
the name would not have ferved to diftinguith 
them. 


2° THAT the Romans eftablithing their poli- 
ty, cuftoms, and manners, among thofe they fub- 
jetted to the empire, and reduced into provinces, and 
abolifhing thofe cuftoms of the conquer’d nations 
that appear’d barbarous to them, and oppofite to 
their manners, fuch as that of painting, or ma- 
king figures on their skins, it happen’d that this 
cuftom of painting being laid afide by the fouthern 
Britains, by degrees, as the Roman conquetts ad- 
vanced towards the north, and as their polity 
was fettled among them, and remaining at laft 
only among the Caledonians, and other uncon- 
quer’d nations of the north, it was very natural 
for the Romans, and thofe that fpoke their lan- 


(a) Pezron Antig. des Gaules, p.378, 418. 
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guage, to give the name of Pili, or Pitti Bri- 
tanni, to thefe laft, to diftinguifh, by one remark- 
able name, all the unconquer’d Britains from the 
provincials, who had left off that cuftom of paint- 
ing, or making figures on themfelves. 


Tre truth of this origine of the name will 
as yet appear more clearly, if it be confider’d, 
that it was in the end of the third age that we 
find this name of Pzéi firft given to the Caledo- 
nians, and other Britains of the north, by the 
orator Eumenius;, and that there was a particu- 
Jar reafon why the Romans gave them that name 
in the third age, rather than before, becaufe the 
cuftom of painting, or making figures on them- 
felves, began in the third age to be a more re- 
markable diftin&tion betwixt the provincials and 
extra-provincials, than ever before. 


THE emperor Severuss expedition into Britain, 
was in the beginning of the third age. From the 
warsof Fulius Agricola, under Domitian, till Seve- 
rus’s time,the Romavs had never entered Caledonia ; 
having enough to do to defend their provinces in 
Britain againt the northern nations, we do not find 
that they attacked them but in their own defence. 
Severus’s ambition to have the firname of Britannick 
carried him further, and intending a conqueft of 
the whole ifland, (2) he entered Caledonia, and 


(a) Dio. Wechel. p. 867. | 
marched 
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marched his army, tho’ with almoft incredible 
lo%, to the furtheft extremities of the north of 
Britain: the Romans who followed him in this ex- 
pedition, and penetrated to the utmoft bounds of 
Caledonia, had more occafion than ever before to 
know the manners and cuftoms of the northern ins 
habitants, and to remark more particularly, that 
they were all painted, or marked with figures, as 
(a) Herodian an author of that time, in the very 
account of this expedition, defcribes them. ‘The 
Romans at the fame time obferving no fuch cuftom 
among the provincial Britazs, who had time out of 
mind laid it afide, ic was natural for them, feeing all 
the extra-provincials painted or coloured, and none 
fo but them, to give them the name of P7éi, 
which in one word comprehended all the different 
extra-provincial Britains, and ferved to diftinguidh 
them, by one common name that included them 
all, from the provincial Britains. And fo it hap- 
pened; for Herodian, tho’ he defcribes them paine 
ted or coloured, yet ftill continues to call them 
Britains, as his cotemporary Dio calls them Cale- 
donians, in the account they have given us of Se. 
verus’s expedition. “ihe fir Roman writer, after 
that expedition, that mentions thefe northern un- 
conquer’d nations, calls them all by one common 
name of Pidti, Piéis. “Vhis was the orator Eu- 
menius, Who, in the year 297, in an oration bes 
fore the emperor Conflantius, calls thefe nations, 


(4) Herodian, lib. 2. 
for 
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for the firft time, P74; and in another oration, 
as we have already remark’d, pronounced, 4. D. 
308, eleven years after, in the prefence of Con- 
ftantine, tells us that the Caledonians were only a 
part of the Pzés, or painted Britains , and theres 
by giving us to underftand that Pzéz was now 
become the general name to all the northern un- 
conquer’d nations. The fame extent of the name 
of Piéti appears alfo in Ammian, as we obferved 
elfewhere. 


From what we have faid, I hope manifeftly 
appears the natural reafon of this new name of 
Piéti, given to a people fo well known to be the 
ancient inhabitants of thefe northern parts, that 
the fame Eumenius (a), the firft time he mentions 
them, fuppofes it as a thing well known, that they 
ufed to have wars with the Britains before the 
coming in of Fulius Cefar; and this he advances 
in the prefence of the emperor, and chief officers 
of the empire, lately come from Britain. I hope 
alfo, what is faid above fuffices to difcover the par- 
ticular occafion of the Romans giving this new 
name.of Pit to the northern Britains precifely 
in the third age, atter Severus’s expedition into 
thefe northern parts of the ifland. 


Now this name being once given them by the 
and continued by the provincial Britains, 
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(a) Eumen. Paneg. 9. 
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who fpoke their tongue, down to the Saxon invas 
fion, it was as natural for the Britains and Saxons 
to retain the name, tho’ originally Latin, in their 
vulgar . tongues, with alterations according to 
their different idiotifms, as to retain fo many 
names of towns and countries, and fo many other 
words derived from the Latin, particularly the 
names of things, whereof the Romans had intro- 
duced among the Britains the firtt ufe; fo the 
Britains, or Welch, of courfe call’d all thefe nor- 
thern people, their ancient enemies, Phychthead ; 
the Saxons named them Pebis, or Pyhbtas 5 and 
the i/o, and ancient Scots, exprefs’d the fame 
thing in equivalent terms Gf their language, cal- 
ling them Cruithneach, ftom Cruith, which figni- 
hes forms or figures, fuch as they ufed to paint 
or mark on themfelves. 


AND now, I hope, what I have faid in this 
article, of the occafion of the Caledonians being 
call’d Picts, will appear, to impartial readers, a 
fufficient anfwer to Dr. Stilling fleet’s (2) firft ob- 
jection: That be does not underfiand why the cone 
tinuing an old cuftom foould give the Caledonians a 
new name. Vhe next objection he makes is, What 
makes the Roman writers fo fuddenly alter their 
Siyle, and exchange aname fo famous among the Ro- 
mans, (as that of ‘Caledonians) for the name of 
Pitts, which was not heard of before, "This query 


(2) Stillingfleet’s Antiq. Brit. -p. 240, Gc. 
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is alfo, in a great meafure, anfwer’d by what we 
have faid already ; to which I add, that the Re- 
sans writers did not alter their ftyle on a fudden, 
as the objection fuppofes, but by degrees. Eume- 
nius is the firft that calls all the northern uncon- 
quer’d nations by the name of P7éi, but he ftill 
continues to call a part of them by their old 
name, Caledonians, (Caledones aliique (a) Pitti}; 
and they continue to be fo named by Roman wri- 
ters, in the end of the fourth age, (0) Dicaledones ; 
and here alfo they are only a part of the Piéts, 
painted, or unconquer’d nations of the north: and 
this feems the true reafon why the Roman writers 
ceafed to call them Caledonians, at leaft why we 
meet not with that name, after the fourth age, 
given to thefe unconquer’d nations, who are all 
commonly from that time call’d Pié#7, as being all 
comprehended under that common name : where- 
as the name of Caledonians, comprehending only a 
part of the Piés, or unconquer’d nations, grew 
out of ufe by degrees; efpecially after the Scors, 
who came from Jreland, began to make a figure in 
Britain, and were known to the Romans as the 
common enemies of the empire, in conjunction 
with the Piés. And, from that time, both the 
Roman and Britifo writers comprehend, under the 
names of Piéis and Scots, all the northern na- 
tions, who had never been fubjects of the Roman 


(2) Eumen. 
(2) Ammian. lib, 27. p. 347s 
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the Pzéis, or the Scots,-or the Britains of the 
north, we hear no more of the names of any O- 
ther nations in Britain, after the coming in of the 
Saxons in the fifth age,-but of the Britains, the 
Pitts, the Scots, and of the Saxous : at leat this 
is the ftyle of Gildas, and of Bede, who feem to 


have read neither Zacitus, nor Dio, nor any Ro- 
man writer, who mentions Caledonia, or the Ca- 
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ledoniaus. 
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Britain. 


As to the country from whence the Caledoni= 


ans, or Pitts, came firft into Britain, Bede (a) 
fays that the report was in his time, (ut perbibent) 


that they came originally from Scythia, and in 
this he is generally follow’d by later writers: but 
whereas the faid Bede writes, and it is commonly 


agreed’ on, that the Britains of the fouth came 
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tains of the north: but if this were of any weight, 
it would equally prove, that the Si/ures, a people 
of South Britain, were not Britains, becaule Ta- 
citus (a) thinks that they came originally from 
Spain. As if the greateft part of the Britains of 
the fouth, becaufe they came in originally from 
the oppofite coafts of the Gau/s, were more juftly 
entitled to the name of Britains, than the other 
ancient inhabitants of the ifland, tho’ they. had 
come at firft from different countries. 


Ir was not then the coming to fettle in Bri- 
tain, from one country rather than from another, 
that gave the inhabitants of the ifland the name 
of Britains, (for all of them, at the firft planta- 
tion of it, muft have come in from fome foreign 
country or other) but their being the firft known 
inhabitants of the refpective provinces of Britain, 
whether fouth or north, gave them equally a right 
to that name. Hence the Piés being, according 
to Bede, as we have feen, the firft. inhabitants. of 
the northern parts of Britain, from whatfoever 
country they came, were, by their being ancient 
inhabitants of the ifland, no lefs entitled, to the 
common name of Britains, than the inhabitants 
of the fouthern parts of the ifland. 


BuT to come now to. the country that was 
the origine of the Caledonians, or Pitts. Vf we 


(a) Tacit. v, Agric. n. 116 


fup- 
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fuppofe the conjeftures of Tacitus, and of Bede, 
to be well grounded, it will appear that the firft 
inhabitants of Caledonia came originally from the 
ancient Cherfone/us Cymbrica, or Scandia, {> famous 
for fending abroad numbers of people, that For- 
nandes (a) calls it juftly the work-houfe of nati- 
ons, Oficina Gentium. And whereas Tacitus (4) 
conjectures, that the Caledonians came out of Ger. 
many, and Bede, who calls them Piés, by the name 
they commonly bore in his time, fays it was re- 
ported that they came from Scythia: this differ- 
ence may be eafily reconciled, by explaining the 
meaning of thefe two writers. 


() TACITUS, in his defeription of Ger- 
many, wacludes in Germania Magna, as well as Pom 
ponius Mela, all the northern nations of the Exro- 
pean continent, even to the ocean; containing an 
immenfe extent, and many iflands, unknown to the 
Romans. On the other hand, Bede following the 
ancient geographers, fuch as (d) Strabo, as alfo 
(¢) Diodorus and (f) Pliny, foppofes that Scythia 
Europea extended to the utmoft bounds of the 
north ; and includes, among the Scyrhians, the an« 
cient inhabitants of Norway, Sweden, Danemark, 


(a) Jornandes de rebus Geticis, 1. 1. ¢. 4, 
(6) Tacit. vit. Agric, n. 11, 

(c) Tacit. de morib./Germanor. -n. 1, 2. 
(4) Strabo, “p.-507. 

(e) Diodor. 1.6. ¢, 7. 

(f) Plin. 1. 6. c 13. 
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the Daci, Getz, &c. So that in reality, /acius 
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Now, fuppofing that there were any good 
ground for the opinion of thefe two writers, which 
they themfelves give only as a Cot njeCture or hear- 
fay, and that we had any certainty of the Caledo- 
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examine in particular from whi ich of all the nor- 
nations of the continent the firft colony 
rid that thefe nations of 
ioft in perpetual motion, and 
changing habitations, as Strabo (a) remarks; and 
he afligns for it two -eafons: the one becaufe of 
the barrennefs of the foil, they tilled not the 
ground, and built habitations only for a day: the 
Sets becaufe being often over-power'd by their 

‘shhouts. they were forced to remove. Another 
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(juppofing they came from thence) were: at firft 


seopled, is becaufe we have but very lame accounts 
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of thefe northern nations from the Greek, or Ko- 
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man writers, (from whom alone we can look for 
any thing certain in thofe early times) efpecially 
of thofe of Scandia, to the north of the Bal- 
tick fea, as the fame Strabo (a) obferves. Be- 
fides it appears, that Caledonia was peopled long 
before the inhabitants of thefe northern parts of 
the continent were mention’d, or even known by 
the moft ancient writers we have ; and perhaps 
before the firft nations mention’d by them .were 
fettled in thofe parts 


Bu T if, notwithftanding the ignorance we are 
left in by the moft ancient. Greek and Roman. wri- 
ters, of the inhabitants of the northern continent 
in the moft early times, any conjecture may be 
drawn from the cuftoms of thefe nations, when 
they begin to appear in certain hiftory, it would 
be a confirmation of the Caledonians being come 
into Britain from thofe northern parts of the con- 
tinent, ia we find by the firft Roman writers, 
who mention them, the cuftom of painting, of 
imprinting figures on their bodies, (which 1s the 
moft diftinétive character of the Caledonians) ful 
in ufe in the firft age of chriftianity, among feve- 


ral of thefe people of the northern continent. 
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SUCH were the ii mentioned by (4) 
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alfo mention’d by (a) Selinus, who gives the fame 
charatter of them, and the Gete, as he does of 
the Piéts. And tho’ thofe people lived, for the 
moft part, when thefe authors wrote of them, at 
a diftance from the northern coafts, yet we know 
not what changes might have happen’d in their 
habitations, from the time of the firft planting 
the north of Britain, till that of thefe writers. — 


Bur as all that I have advanced hitherto in 
this article, of the origine of the Caledonians from 
Scandia, or other northern parts of the European 
continent, hath no other ground but a conjecture 
of Tacitus and Bede’s hear-fay, (ut perbibent): 1 
muft own, that it appears much more natural, and 
more probable, that the Caledonian Britains, or 
Piéts, were of the fame origine as the Britains of 
the fouth; that as thefe came in originally from 
the neareft coafts of the Gauls, by degrees, as they 
multiplied in the ifland, and peopled the fouther- 
ly parts of it, they advanced towards the more 
northerly, and feated them{clves there, carrying 
along with them the fame cuftoms as the Aritain, 
of the fouth, as alfo the fame language derived 
originally from the Ce/tes, or Gauls; and Tacitus 
(>) himfelf feems at laft to come into this opinion ; 
for after his conjecture about the origine of the 
Caledonians, and of the Silures, he adds, without 


(a) Solin. ¢. 25. 

(6) In univerfum tamen xftimanti, Galles vicinum folum 
eccupaffe credibile eft. Tacit. vit. Agric, m 11. 
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exception, as to all the Lritains in general, that 
it was more ‘credible, or likely, that the Gauls 
from the neighbouring coaft had at firft peopled 
the land. ‘This feems more natural; for fo the 
earth was peopled at firit. Men, as their number 
increafed in their firft habitations, being obligec 
to advance forward to new ones in their neigih- 
bourhood, to tranfport themifelves, not only over 
rivers, but over the narrow patlages of fea, at firft 
only to the neareft lands, or iflands, which they 
could eafily difcern from their own coafts, before 
they durft venture on fea-voyages out of fight of 
land, efpecially in thofe early times, when men 
were fo ignorant of the art of navigation: fo it 
is much more probable, that the firft inhabitants 
of the northern parts of Britain, came rather from 
the foutherly parts of the ifland, than from Scan- 
dia, or other parts of the northern continent, at 
the diftance of feveral days failing from any part 
of Britain. 


T u1s origine of the Caledonians is confirm’d 
by the account that the Roman writers Herodian, 
Dio, and even Tacitus himfelf, in other places, 
give of them, by their calling them ordinarily by 
the name of Britains, and by their treating of 
them as a part of the Britains, without other di. 
ftin&tion than that of their being feated in the 
moft northerly part of the ifland, Caledonia, and 
of their having maintained their liberty with 
greater courage and unanimity, than the Britains 
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of the fouth, againft the power of the Roman 
alia This character of the Caledonian Britains 
Rigas ‘s eminently in ie noble harangue which, 

ing to Zacitus, the famous Galeacus made 
to his countrymen, affembled in battle ,againft 
Agricola’s army. He tells them, they were the 
e among the Britains, (nobiliffimi totius 
Britannie) who had never beheld {lavery, much 
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‘AND even tho’ we fhould. fuppofe that the 
aledonians, or Pitts, py Shai. pew from the 
northern parts of the European continent,'-as: Ta- 
citus {eems to sicieeanel a as it was reported 
to 
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to Bede; that would not hinder the Caledonians 
from having originally had the fame language as 
the Britains : fince it appears, that the Ce/tick lan- 
guage, whereof the Briti/b is a dialect, was in ufe 
in ancient.times in the furtheft extremities of the 
the north: at leaft the Celtes, or Celto-Scyths, were 
extended to thefe parts; for Szrado tells us, that 
the ancient Greek writers call’d all the northern 
nations Celto-Scyths, or Scyths 3 and (a; Lacitus al- 
fures us, that in his time the Gallick tongue was 
in ufe among fome of thefe northern people, fuch 
as the Gorhini, and the Briti/b tongue among o- 
thers, as the 4/777. 


BuT. we necd not go fo far off to feck the 
origine of the Caledonians, or of their language, 
having already fhewn that it is much more natu- 
ral, and better grounded in authority, to think 
that the Caledonians were a part of the Britains 
of the fouth, and that both of them had in com- 
mon their origine from the neareft coafts of the 
Gauls, and by confequence, the language, of the 
Caledonians muft have been originally the fame as 
that of the Britains of the fouth, 


HoweEVER, it is no wonder that the long ha- 
bitation of the Romans, mix’d with the Britains, 
caufed fuch alterations, both in their manners or 
cuftoms, and in their language, as to make the 


(2) Tacit. de morib, German, edit, Gronoy. n- 43, & 45. 
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Caledomans, or Pitts, after feveral ages, appear a 
people of a different orrgine, and different lan- 
guage: and thefe alterations, no doubt, gave oc- 
cafion to Bede (a), a firanger to the languages, 
both of the Britains and Piés, to expre&S himéfelf 
in the manner he doth, both of the people, and 
of their tongues, in that famous paffage where he 
fays, in his time there were in Britain five lan- 
guages of five people, to wit, the Exgiifh or Saxon, 
the Britifh, the Scots or Lrifh, the Pittifh, and the 
Roman or Latin: where, among others, he makes 
both the Britifo and Prétifh people, and their jan- 
guage, quite diftinét. For tho’ Bede might know 
fome words of the Britifh and Piétifh languages, 
as we fee he did, yet it required a greater know- 
ledge of them, than can be fuppofed in a native 
Saxon, to be able to difcern by their analogy, that 

they were originally but different diale&ts of the 
fame mother-tongue , and after all, Bede fpoke as 

proverly in calling them diftint& languages, as 

one would do in calling the Ezelifh and Germans 

different languages: there having been, without 

doubt, as great an alteration in the Briti/h tongue 

from the time of the Romans being fettled in the 

ifland, as there is in that of the Englify fince the 

Norman conquett. 


For tho’, before the coming in of the Romans, 
the Britains, both of the fouth and of the north, 
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fpoke one and the fame language ; yet after their 
having been, from the time that the Romans fet- 
tled in the ifland, about fix hundred years before 
Bede’s time, not only in quite different interefts, 
and feparated from one another, but that the 
Britains of the fouth, by their long fubjettion 
to, and mixture with the Romans, had learned 
their language, and received in their own a 
multitude of new words and expreffions from 
the Latin, as well as new arts and fciences, un- 
known to the northern Britains, or Caledonzans ; 
together with an accent, and pronunciation, quite 
different from theirs. All this, in length of time, 
muft have naturally made fuch alterations in the 
| Britifh language, as to make the Britifo and Pitti/b 
appear as different one from another, as the Eng- 
lifo doth from the Dutch or Germans, in a word, 
fo as not to be underftood one by another. So it 
is no wonder that Bede, a ftranger both to the 
Britifo and Pittifo, took them for different lan- 
guages. 


Bu T that did not hinder his learning feveral 
words of both languages; for we no where find a 
clearer proof of the Pzéi/h language, being the 
{ame with the Britifh, than in (2) Bede, where he 
tells us, that Pexuahel in Piétifh fignified the head 
of the wall, which is juft the fignification that the 
{ame two words Pen and Uahel have in the Bri- 


(a) Bede, I, 1. c. 12. 
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tifo. But to render the proof drawn from. the 
equivalency of fenfe or fignification of the. fame 
words in the Briti/o and Piétifh languages more 
clear, it 1s fit to obferve, 1°. [hat all the words, 
that we know of, remaining of the Piéih tongue, 
are names of (DEES 2°. Lhat all the northern 
provinces of Britain, at leait from the Friths of 
Cluyd.and Forth to the Orkuays, were (as we (a) hhall 
thew ) the ancient dominions of the Caledonians ox 
Piéis, till about the eighth or ninth age (excepting 
what the Scots poficfied in the north-weftern parts 


of the ifland.) So all the old words or names of 


places in thofe parts, which formerly belongec 
the, Piéis, at 


d to 
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flame fignification in the Briti/h tongue, the confor- 
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sh Cas Camden obferves ) the fall or mouth of 
a river or ses is moft frequently us’d in thofe 


parts of Scotland, where the Pzés formerly inha- 
bited, in the fame fignification , as Aberdeen, A- 
“0 Bathe RRS Ap ae aR Be re da mult 1 
berneihy, Aoberorothock, and a multitude of others. 
The fame t thing may be faid of the word S¢raz or 
Strath, which in the Briti/Z 
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i/a tongue, as the fame 
learned author remarks, fignifies a valley, having 
a tiver or brook. running through it, and is very 
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common in Scotland, in the fame fenfe as in thefe 
words, Str atherne, Strathdie, Strathdone, Strathyla, 


Strathawin, Strath Strathbogy, and many o- 
: 


Pi 
| p a lee 4 
thers: wg Gnce thefe words are not 0 d Scotifh 


i h. Pvitai 1 
or Trifh , and that the South-Britains never dwelt 
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que ace are a new proof of the conte 


D.' and Piétifo languages. And I make no 
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doubt, but a perfon ‘well skilled in the BritifZ 
tongue would, by obfervation, find many more 
W ords, common to the Britifo and Pitti i/o \angua- 
ges, in thefe northern parts of the ifland formerly 
‘ahabited by the Picts; notwithftanding that ma- 


ny name F ylaces are fo alter’d and corrupted by 


{28 pat! y .Rerirarte e CRW awe 
lensth of time, and by changes ol polieffors and 
length of | | 


aa 2 Taste ns aE Py, c 
inhabitants, that they appear quite different from 
what they were originally, or in former ages. Thus 
two of the moft famous places in the Piéti/b times, 
Abernethy in Stratherne, the chief feat, as it is be- 
lieved, of the Pzéti/h kings, and Forteviot, ano- 


fo 1 it, ¥ 4 ( 4 
ilag Bos, were for- 
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both of tnem now inc Ji dd ERUeE LAV 
rritten: the one (a) Apar- 
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« habitation of the Pzéiz/p and Scoti/b kings, 
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bids & 


vothive. the other (0) Fothurtabaicht, as may be 
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merly very difieren tly w 
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- this work. And I believe the many names of 
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Id places in thofe parts, which now begin by the 
fy\lable For 3 as Fah fat Forres, Fordyee, Fc. may 
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have formerly been written Fothur, or Fothuir ; 
and it is in that way of writing that the true mean- 
ing of the word muft be fought. The fame thing 
may have happened to fuch names of places in the 
north, as begin with the fyllables Pet or Pit, Tille; 
El, Roth, and the hike. 


I muft alfo here remark, that-even many words or 
names of places, which pafs for old Scoti/b, Gelick 
or drifo, may have had the fame fignification in 
the Briti/b language, which they have in Gelick, 
and yet have ‘been originally Piéifb. Thefe three 
languages, the Britifb, the Piitifb, and the Lri/h, 
as hath been already remarked, having all origi- 
nally been only different dialetts of the fame mo- 
ther-tongue, the Celtick;, there being an analogy 
no lefs vifible betwixt the two of thefe languages 
that ftill fubfift, to wit, the Britifh divided into the 
Welch, Cornifo, and Armorican dialects, and the J- 
vifo the fame with the old Scotifp or Gelick.on the 
one thand, than there is on the other, betwixt 
the Englifo, High and Low Dutch, originally dia- 
less of the Gorhifh. ‘Thole who by education, or 
by their own private ftudy have a competent know- 


ledge of thefe languages, will,. by comparing them; 


find «out their analogy; and others that have not 
hadithofe advantages, will find abundance of proofs of 


it inthe lave Mr. Edward Lhuyd’s learned work; 


intitled, Archeologia Britannicas 


IF 
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IT was. in all appearance this. analogy or affiz 
nity of the Pidlijh language, with the Zifh or 
Gelick, the vulgar tongue of the generality of the 
Scots in- thofe, days, andi with the Britifh, which 
was the language of the Walen/es.or Welch in Gal- 
loway, and other parts of the weft of Scotland; 
that upon,the union.of the Piifh and Scoti/h king- 
doms in the ninth age, made the Picti/b language 
fo difappear before the middle of the twelfth age, 
(which was. (a) Henry of Huntington’s wonder) as 
if i¢never had been: the Pzés, after the union,, be- 
ing. by degrees all over. the north incorporated into 
one body. of people with the Svots, whofe vulgar 
language, before Malcolm Keanmore’s reign, was 
generally the Gelick or Irifh, left off more natu- 
rally the ufe of their own language, and came to 
{peak that of the Scots, becaufe of the affinity be. 
twixt the two languages. The fame. thing hap- 
pened in Galloway and the weftern parts, where: 
many of the Pzés were mix’d with the Walen- 
fes, ot remains of the Midland Britains, even 
before the union with the Scots, and where they 
made a greater-figure after ic by the name of 
Gakwejenfes, as we fhall fee elfewhere. 


ART. V. Of the extent of the Pittith dominions. 


THER-E’s. no part of the ancient flate of the- 
north of Britain, ov Scotland, that feems to have 


(2) Hen. Huntington, lib, 1. fol. 171. 
been 
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been more mifreprefented, or lefs underftood by 
ur modern writers, than the extent of the Pie- 
tifh and Scotifo dominions in old times. (a) Boece 
reduces the P7éifh dominions within very {mali 
bounds, fince he tells us, that from the beginning 
of the Scots monarchy in Britain, the Scots, be- 
fides the weftern provinces and ifles, were pof- 
feffed of all the northern countries beyond the 
Grampian hills, or Cairn of Mounth, and fets 
down the diftribution of thefé northern parts, 
made by Fergus I. three centuries before the incar- 
nation, among his nobles; and in this he is gene- 
rally ee by the Scotz/> writers that came af> 


er him. 
(>) CAMDEN on the contrary confines the 


We ae te a eee ; 
Scotifo dominions even in St. Columba’s time to 4r- 
eyle, Kentyre, Kuapdail, and fome of the weftern 
lands towards /veland, and extends the Piéti/h ter- 


ritories to Lorz Mule and ‘ON, or Ycols hy 
LitwadnGey UW aay ily LVLUily 2 ¥. t 7 VA 
erounded chiefly on Bede's having ade Fona the 
ve 

donation of the Pzés to St. Columba. My i inten 


tion here is to. examine the extent of the Pistiph b 
or Caledonian dominions, according to what_re- 
mains we have of ancient writers. And 1°. their 
extent to the north, that is beyond the Friths of 
Clyde and Forth, towards the northern extremities 
of Scotland. 2°. Vhe extent of their dominions, 
by degrees, to the fouth of thefe Friths. 
(z) Boet. p. 11, 12. edit. A, D. 1575. Leflxi hilt. p, 54. 

Camden in Scotia. 


See nL 
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§. 1. Lxtent of the Caledonian 


minions to the North . that they reach d to the 
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extremities of the north of Scotland, or northern 


(a2) TACITUS, the moft ancient author 
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Bi ii includes in Caledonia all the countries on 
torth fide of the Friths of Clyde and Forth. 
in his relation of Severus’s expedition into 


fives us much the fame notion of its 


0, 
Way & 


Caledo; 
extent. 


BEDE is no lefs exprefs, that the Piés, from 
their firft fettlement in Britain, poffeffed all the 
northern parts of it beyond the Friths, not only 


towards the eaft, but even thofe parts towards the 


7) nee Se, a oneate oneal on Wht Rc 
weit, Wilicin became fterwar as, upon the ocors 
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coming into Aritaim, their portion or pofieffion, 


ciently the 
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coming to Britain were received, or took poffef- 
fion of a portion of the Piéi/h territories, in pare 
te Piftorum, at the north fide of the Frith of 
Clyde, which thenceforth became the boundary of 
the Scots and Britains, as before the Scots coming 
in, it had been the weftern boundary of the B71. 
tains side Pists, whofe territories towards the eaft 
had been siihdad by the Frith of Forth. 


Tue Piés, according to (a) 4mmian, were di- 


> 


vided in the fourth century into Deucaledonians 
and Veéluriones, that is, fouthern and northern, 
according to the interpretation of learned, modern 


criticks. But what 1s sae gueffed at from the e- 
tymology of the names by thefe criticks, is plain. 
ly exprefied by (/) Bede, where he fays, the fou- 
thern Pits, converted to chriftianity by St. Nini. 
were divided from the northern, whom St. 
Columba converted by a high ridge of hi ls, which 
can be no other than the Grampians. So that the 


fouthern Piés were thofe that dwelt to the jouth 


of the Grampian hills ; and the northern were thofe 
L ? 

Piés who inhabited the countries from the fame 

hills northwards to the extremities of Scotland. 


TuHat the Piés in St. Columba’s time, that is 
in ae fGixth eg were {till in poffeffion of the 
cmaft extremities of the north of Britain, is far- 


(2) Ammian, Marcell. lib, 27. 
PN AS a} L 
(d) Bede, | 1D. 3, Cc. 4, 
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ther proved from the accounts that Adamnan gives 
us in St. Columba’s life of the faints journeys to 
thefe northern P7é?s, whom he converted. And here 
I enact but ob lerve, fA aS ts Biss a ae Colum- 


igjent “hitorical piece remaining of a Britiph Wri- 
fer, fo being received for genuine by the learned 
in foreign countries, as wellas at home, it contains 
_ the moft ancient and authentick account of the So- 
tifh bihary, But before I fet down thofe pafiages 
of ddanmnan, containing St. Columba’s journeys, in 
order to underftand them more fully, and to fet 
in a clearer light the extent of the Pidi/h domi- 
nions in thofe times, to wit, in the fixth and fe 
venth century, it is neceflary to give a diftin& 
view of the iahian fituation, and feveral branches 
of that famous ridge of hills that reaches from 
one fide of MeeideBriteie to the other. 


4 
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4 HESE silts are called y Taci i LUS and otners 


after him, Moxs Grampius; whence Granzebin, 
by (2) Adamuan, Dor fum Britannie, commonly 
Drum- atilhaai by (4) Bede, Ardua €8 horrentia won. 
tium juga, By an anonymous author of the defcrip_ 
tion of a a. or Scotland, cited by Camden from 
a MS. in the Burghleyan library, at prefent in the 
Colbertin, from whence it was copied, and is here 
inferted in the appendix, sumb. 1. Mons qui 


(2) Adamn. vit. S, Columb. lib. 2. cap. 46. 
(6) Bede, sta: 
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(Vi Mounth vocatur qui a mari occidental ufque ad ori« 


mI 


1 entale cr agentur And by another fhort defcrip- 
i tion of Scotland in the Cotton (a) library, of the 
i thirteenth age, sik are thus explain’d, Quoddam 
i vafium quod vocatur le Mounth ubi eft pefimum 


alt pafiage refpects par- 


i WW | Pa // y 1uUm fine Cibo. ‘T his 
HE ticularly that branch of thefe hills commonly cal- 
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ie As to their fituation and br ches, it is agreed 


a ee 


La 1 1 1 ' Pa zi $271 te) <4 : 
Hy lla b on by all, that the Grampian hills divide Scotland 


i into two parts, they running from the eaft to the 
7 fie ee 5, oe wa a Pe by: | dive of “1] 

Welt. L1iS allio agreed, that the rid Se hillsy 

commonly called the Mounth, or Gaira of Mou wit Dy 


that runs from 4¢hole down the fouth fide of the 
river of Dee to the eaft fea, near Dunnoter, 1s a 


chief branch of the Grampians 5 and gener all y the 
} (aay ae C Witte ee ing rh er! 

modern CeEIicriptions OL: o¢ otland bri I tie other 

: ae a Sia cased “ 

branch of the Grampian hi Sy Which terminates 


at the weftern fea, from _Zhole down thro’ Braza- 
4lbayn, DY Loch "omond, to the fyi yaa 4) of Clyde: 


A ia tes 99a a BALES Pe pea & ee Sree eo hm Be 

thus beec > DUCDANAN, &c. nor 1S there any dif- 
; PY ee eed Sy sar t oreyysa ry Ye t ha vn ? 

yute about it: but then it muit be own’d by all 
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that. I have travelled tl 


hro’, and confidered the north- 
weftern parts of Scotland, that there is no where a 
1eft hills than from 4- 
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more vifible tract of che nig 
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thole, thro’ the mountainous parts of Badenoch to- 
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wards the tea coaft of Kwoydeart. So that befides 


beforementioned, run- 
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ning from 4rhole through Braid- Mecha and ter. 
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minating at the Frith of Clyde n Dunbarton in 
: re bale tf ae a fe eh NR es { maA~r 
the weft: we muft take notice of another ite anch 
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HE informs us that St. Columba’s journeys trom 
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Yeolmkill, goings to and returning from the nabita- 


: a OTS BAS | te ; Rp 8 IA Ry se ‘ey 
tion of Brude king of the F7lfs, was by Logi- 
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, it follows, that 
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moft northern parts of Scotian 

extended even over - the C Orknays, fince we find in the 


J f a) 7 ° 
fame (c) author St. Columba at kin 


c 
% ¢ rea King Bat Cizan oO ty nN aN 1 +b aA mre Degy 
entreating that king to command the prince (Kega- 


Jus) of the Orkuays (who at king 


Brude’s court and ha 
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king as a pledge of his fideli ty) to command him; 


I fay, to be favourable to St. Columba’s Monks 
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ADAMN AN, in the fame place tells us; 
plain} Ti. dota Tite nal . 

Liat king brude’s dwelling, where St. Columba met 


we eK | ae 2 nk Aare 4 arn 
With the pl ince hag 6) Oy; KuAY, was in Par d of 
o ~ es< 
i COLW ssa) (trans aorfum hritannie) on the other 


fide of Drum-. 


iD. rok a Va t Gapneeed aa , <7 ie 
4ivayn ; and 4INCE, as we have feen 
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it was to the north of Lochue/s, it would appear 
that there muft have been a branch of Drum- 
Albayn, or the Grampian, betwixt Yeolmkill and 
Lochne/s, which could not be any part of thefé 
s, as our modern writers defcribe them, but 
muft have been a branch of them running fron 
Athole to the north-weftern coaft, fuch as we have 
defcribed above: and this is yet frie confirm’d 
by another paflage of the fame (4) Adamnan, 
where he fays, that Drum-Albayn divided the 
Scots from the Pitts, (inter quos [Pi&tos & Scotos] 
dorfi montis Britannict diflermini). So that as that 
branch of the Grampians that goes from /rhole 


to Clyde, divided the Scots from the Britains and 
f n Piéts, there muft have been a fecond 


branch of it from 4thole, towards the north-wef 


tern coait of Axoyvdeart, or Arefaick, to feparate the 


CY ies bs hea Maree Df he ete Bid 
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cle Intis io Well Known by the name of Cairn 


of Mounio, was thofe high hills, that, according 
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to Bede, divided the fouthern Pids, converted by 
S. Ninian, fcora the northern, who received the 
faith from St. Columba. But as to this matter 1 
only offer my conjectures from the pailages of 4- 
damnan, leaving the determination to the learned 
among our countrymen, who can more eafily take 
a view of the places. 


MEANTIME, fuppofing this fituation and ex. 
tent of the Grampian hills, it feems now no hard 
matter to determine the bounds of the Piéi/h and 
Scotifo dominions dari ing St. Columba’s time, much 
different from the d efeription that modern wri. 
ters have given of them. Since the Scoti/h king- 
dom, according to this defc ane of the Gram- 
pians, muft have been feparated f om the Piitifh 
to the north, by the branch of nes hills tha t 
run from Athole towards Kuoydeart, ox Arefaick, 
and to the fouth-eaft by another branch viet he {ame 
hills running from Athole through Braid-dlbayn by 
Logh- Lomond, towards the mouth of C Clyde. W V hence 
it follows, that the kingdom of the Szots in Bri- 
tain, called fometimes (4) Regnum Dalriete ox Dal- 
yviede, included in thofe times all the weftern 
iflands, together with the countries of Lorn, Ar. 

gyle, Knapdayl, Cowell, Kentyre, Lochabyr, and a 
part of Braid-Albayn, &c. And that the Pittifh 
kingdom included all the reft of the north of Scot. 
land, fcorm the Friths to the Orknays. But the 


(a) Append. of pieces, n. 3- 
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marches of thefe two people were very v variable, 
they being always ready to incroach one upon ano- 
ther, as ey were more or lefs powerful. Thus 
( forms us, : hat upon the death of Zg 
frid king of Northumberland, flain in battle by the 
P'stthy SEX es ee aie Pitts recover’d a part of 
their dominions, which the. Szors, as well as the 


o4xons, had ferzed upon. 
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SIOWEVER, from this account that Adamunan 
Bee OMe se i Le nde fT. caval oe De 
fives us of the bounds of the Scotifo and Pittib 
‘ ap. : ack mee , 9 : ° ert me cee Ys 
dominions in St. Columba’s time, it follow S, that 
fince the ifland ‘foua, was, as sat were, in the heart 
my ean tart f hea Pasce 4 Se {7 nyc 
Or "Center "Oor-cne Kingdom of OrS, compofed Or 
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he illands and mainland, as above, and feparated 
from the Piéi/h dominions by fea and ‘a it 


tet co i | bs cs Ak Dc slate a E 
not have been the Pzéfs, as Bede relates, but 


mutt needs have been the Scors that gave it to St. 
Columba and his difciples; which is farther evi- 
lent pin this, that Adamnan (who was abbot of 
Yok kill, andon the place, and wrote earlier than 
Bede) never {peaks of the P7éti/’ country, but as 


a country quite diftin& from that where St. Co- 
fumba dwelt in Yeolmkill. 'Thefe are his words: 
Winift the holy man St. Columba made fome ftay 
$73 the 1 country of the | ries, £C TC. Again (>) WV hilft 
the soi man fiaid fome months in the Piktith 


rd 


provinces, be was obligd to pafs over the water 
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{2) Bede, lib. 4. cap 
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(2) Adamnan vita St Columhe Uh - 
C7) 4AQAINNAN Vila Of, WOLUMD2 , 1p, 2 Cap. tt. 
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of Nefs, or Lochnefs. He hath much the fame 
expreffions, ¢. 32, and elfewhere ; and always fup- 
pofes the country of the Pzés a ftrange coun- 
try, where St. Columba uled to travel and remain, 
only as his miffion call’d him; whereas, if ae 
had belong’d to the P7és, fe would never have 
mention’d their country as a diftinét dominion, 

where he was from home; as he no where 
mentions the country of the Scots in Britain as 
a ftrange country, in regard of his monaftery in 
Fona. On the contrary we find the ifland of 
Fona always 1 mentioned by Adamnan, as being 
in the | ingdom of the <erraet in Britaz ty and the 
inhabitants of it as faiths of He king of the Scots. 


a ie sp - Ties Dante y ~ ’ } y 

There it was a) that St. Columba in tuzurated y- 
Cis ¢ ava ey ‘a lasaw 7. 40 

dan, king of the Scots; coe ees Columba, with 


his "aahaiee a for victory to king ydan as their 
(2) fovereign : ere king 4ydan (c) confults the 
faint which of Aes {fons was to live ta be his fuc- 
ceffor. In fine, the northern Pzézs were not chri- 
ftians when St. Columba came fart to Britain 
their king (d) Brude being as yet a Pagan, thut his 
gates again{t the faint, when he Grft went to vifit 
him; fo far were the Piés-at his coming from 
giving him pofleffions,; whereas the Scots bei 

chriftians long before, received him with all 


pect, and gave him a place of abod 


Lib. 3. cap. 5- 
Q 
Lib, I. cap. 9. 


} 
(c) Lib. I. cap. 9. 
(ad) Lib, 2. cap. 25 
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dingly, at his firt landing in (a) Britain, he ap- 
plied to Cowal, king of the Scots, by whieh there’s 
no doubt but fie monaftery o ev was founded : 
and in ae the | moft authentick () a1 annals that 
eernac and of 
xprefly, that the land of Hy or 
Fona, was given to St. Columba by this king Conal, 
fon of ee and there’s no reafon to diftrutt 
thefe annals in a matter of this kind. As to (c) Bede’s 
afcribing to the Piéts wi donation of Yona to St. 
Columba, he being a ftranger, and living at a diftance 
from thefe parts, and hak ving had his accounts of 
Ycolmkill only by hearfay, his authority on this 
fubjett ought not to be put in the balance with 
that of Adamuan, who was himfelf abbot of Y= 
colmkill, neat St. Columba’s time, and one of his 
fuccetiors ; and befides, had his information from 
thofe who lived with the faint, and from the ori- 
ginals in the monaftery itfelf& And all that can 
be faid to apologize for . Bede ig Chime {uppo- 
fing, as he does, in the beginning of his hiftory, 
that all thofe weftern co 


© 


untries and ifles belonged 
originally to the Pits, from whom the Scots had 
them by favour or force at their farft entry in 

Britain, and iceing St. Columba was chiefly defti- 


ned to preach the ee to the Pitis, he fup- 
poled naturally, that the Piés had in gratitude 
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saade the donation of Foxe to him and his dif- 
ciples. 


BuT to return now, and conclude what we 
Gnd in after-times of the extent of the Puiéti/o 
dominions towards the north. It appears by con- 
temporary authors, that the Pzés continued in 
poffeffion of the northern provinces of Scotland till 
their union in one kingdom with the Svors in the 
ninth century. 1°. (a) Nennius, however uncer- 
tain his authority may be as to ancient tran{- 
actions, he may be furely depended on in the ac- 
count he gives of the inhabitants of the ifland in 
his own time. He wrote, 4. D. 832, as his chro- 
nicle fhews, that is, a very few years before the 
union of the Scots and Piés, which probably he h- 
ved to fee. This author, {peaking of the firft fettle- 
ment of the Pits in Britain, fays, they feiz’d firft 
the Orknay iflands, and thence pofletied themfelves 
of many countries to the left fide of Britaim, 
that is to fay of the North, (as he explains him- 
felf, cap. 10. Pitti de Aquilone’) ana pofiefs them 
to this day. And elfewhere the fame Nennius 
{peaking of the Orkway iflands, fays, they are be- 


(a) Nennius hift. Briton. cap. 5. p. 99: edit. Gal. Piat 
yenerunt & occupaverunt infulas que Orcades vocantur, & 
poftea ex infulis finitimis vaftayerunt, non modicas & mul- 
¢as regiones in finiftrali plaga Britannie, & manent ufque in 
hodiernum diem. 

Tertia infula fita eft in extremo limite orbis Britanniz ul- 
tra Pictos, & vocatur Orcania inf, Nennius, cap. 2 p. 98+ 
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yond the Pifts. Now if the Pigs had poffefied 
only the countries to the fouth of the Gr nh Si 
and the Scots thofe to the north, he would have 
faid the Orkuays were beyond aus Scots, and not 
as he does, beyond the Piés, 


seedy HE fecond proof of the Prés being in pof- 
effion of all the North, till their union with the 
Pi may be taken from the life of St. he Aa 
who lived in the ninth age, written by an author 


of the bigs and companion of the faint, ond prin- 


! 1 / a, Cee if) Ch htc. ce 4. Sey ye) , a 
tea DY (a) § : ‘Old: LHS, aS an quthentick nonume nt. 
i his author re 1ACeS, that ot. /zndan was led Way 


captive out of Jreland by the Normans or Biows 
about the end of the Sopp century; and that in 
going from /reland to De enmark, they came to cer- 
tain I[flands called the Ork HAYS in the neighb Lbour-= 


hood of the Piéifb nation, ad Gu afdam % VCHETE 1H 


Oo 


fulas, juxta Piétorum gentem, quas Orcades vocaut, 
it is to be remarked, that as the author, who 
was a companian of ot. Aimdan, obferves, is hap- 
] 


pend about the end of the eighth century, that 
is, about fifty years before the union of the Pitts 


| ~} ANTeA re : 
and Scots; by which it appears plai inly, that the 


Pitis remained in pofleffion of the utmoft extre- 


~ 


f 


mities of the north of Scotlane id, as long as their 
monarchy lafted in their own name. 
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ments there; and tho’ often beat out of them by 
the Romans, to return fill with new vigour, (as 
we may have occafion to fhew in the fecond part 
of this eflay) till at laft, about the year 426, af= 
ter the Romans laft farewell to Britain, the Piéts 
took peaceable poffeffion of all thefe Midland pro- 
vinces, up to the (2) Northumbrian wall, at leaft 
towards the eaftern coaft, obliging the remains of 
the provincial Britains of thefe parts to be either 
fubject to them, or retire partly to the South Bri- 
tains, partly towards the weftern coats, about 
Galloway, Clyde/dale, and Dunbritton; and thus 
the bounds of the Piés, towards the fouth, re- 
mained till the coming in of the Saxons, about the 
year 449. 


Epoch 2» IT would, at firft, feem that the 
Saxons, in the beginning, did not moleft the Pigs 
in the pofieffion of the Midland provinces, fince, 
after the firft battles which the Saxons fought 
with advantage againft the Ps and Scots, in de. 
fence of the Britains, the Saxons foon made peace 
with the P7éis, in order to turn their arms againtt 
the Britains themfelves: but (b) Bede remarks, 
that this peace was not made with the Piéts, till 
the Saxons had firft driven them away at a dif- 
tance, and apparently poffefs’d themfelves of a 
part of what the Piéts had conguer’d from the 

(2) Gildas, c. 12. 


(4) Inito ad tempus foedere cum Pi&is quos bello longius 
pepulerant, in Secios arma yertere incipiunt, Bed. lsc. 15 


Bria 
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Britains, and (af we may truft to Nennius’s relaa 
tion) the Saxons forced back the Piés to the Friths, 
and made themfelves mafters of the moft part of 
the Midland country. For (@) Nenuius tells us, 
that befides the other fupplies that came to the 
Saxons, FHengiftus their leader, under pretence of 
fighting againft the Scots, call’d in forty vedlels, 
(Chiule) laden with Saxons, under the command 
of Ochta and 4bi/a, who, after having failed about 
the Pitts, and ravaged the Orkuays, came and took 
poffeffion of many countries on the fouth-fide of 
the Friths, sta mare Freficum’] that is, betwixt 
the Britains and the be Z the confines of the 
Pitts. Whatever truth there be in this narra- 
tion of Nennius, Englifo writers pretend that the 
Saxons got, by degrees, fu _ a footing in thefe 
Midland provinces, that they made fome of them, 
in after-ages, a hie fe of the kingdom of Bernicia, 
which, as they fay, extended from the river They/s, 
towards the Svoti/h fea, or Frith, This kingdom 
was fet up in 7 D. 547, by /da. But to leave the 
difcuffion of this matter to its proper place, in 
the mean time it does not. appear that the Piits 
of thefe parts were expelled, but dill remained 
uneafy under the Sawons ufurpation, ready on all 
Opportunities to recover their pofleflions, as ap- 


(a) [ Hengiftus | invitayit Ochta & Abifa cum 40 Chiulis, 
At ipfi cum navigarent circa Pidtos, vaftaverunt Orchades 
inf. veneruntque & occupaverunt plurimas regiones trans 
mare Freficum, z.¢. quod inter nos Scotofque eft, ufque ad 
confinia Pi@orum. Nennius, cap. 37. p. 107. 
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pear'd when, 4 D. 670; the king of the Pitts; 
with a great army, intending to recover his terri 
tories on the fouth of the Forth, invaded king £g- 
frid, but was defeated | by the Saxons, witha great 
(laughter of the Pifs; fo that the Dj, ts dwelli ng 
i the rnidland provinces, remained under fubjec- 
tion till 4 D. 685, that (2) Egfrid himtelf, hav- 
ing invaded the Pittifh territories, was kill’d in 
hattle » With the greated part of his army, by the 
Pig, under the conduct of their king Brude (b), 
fon of Debili : and here ends the /écond epoch of 


1 


the Piéii/o {ettlement, to the fouth of the Friths 
7 od J V r. Fo p 1 > Pa ie y¥ A el 
Thivd Epoch, ATER the death of Egfrid, as 
the appendix to Nennius tells us, not only the 
Saxons never attempted any more to exaé tribute 


of the Piés dwelling in the Midland acd 
but, as Bede (¢) remarks, from that time the 


courage and vigour of the a3 ons fi lc decay’d: fo 
that the Piés recover’d their ancient territories 
to the fouth of un Friths, and (d) reduced the. 


rr {V; }* la A f - £ 

kingdom of /frid, fucceffor to Egfrid, into nar- 
rad ‘= q . o 

rower bounds. Th e Pits Naying thus got footing 


a 


3 GAs nt rh Pets oP 5 | QOtTO ays 
again on this hide of tne #77 LS, took ee of 


the Saxons weakne{s and enti and daily made 
new progrefs in recovering their fouthern pethitd 


betwixt the walls. So we fee, 4. D. 


O tho {ata nth nic 74) Oe @ Ee Cy. op 
Jj te Caiegonians, oF ricts. 97 
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battle to faa Saxons. 
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Durine the reft of this eighth century, we 


Vite ad 


C.. pee ee Fartien BY ae BAW oF: Te maat Tae 
? tine BY Ney ES Gey Pa a | 5 ae ‘ 
find the kings Ot ULit Lei ae Cquency re Cie at OuUc it 


Co 


fide of the Friths, in war, either agai the Vor 

thumbrian kings, or joined with them againft the 
Bris tains that dwelt i fe parts: fie {fo power 
ful were they, that, 4. D. 773, (2) Aleredus, king 
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c ] £ 
of Northumberland, fled to the BINED of 
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the P2éfs 


the Nor 
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Bact the end of this age, and the cate of 
the next, the Pids poffett 
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Way 2 and we (¥) find, that at the time of the uni- 


on with the Scots, the Piés were in ge 
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to whofe crown he fucce eded, as by. 
queft. And thus having united the j: 
dom, from Orkzay to Twede and bine y3 to that 
of the Scots, he was the fir monarch of all Scor- 
lund ox Albany; but of this elfewhere: and this 

may fuffice at present as to the extent of the Pisti/h 
kingdom, both to the north and fouth. 


(2) Scriptor. Ang, col. 107, n. 34. & col. 113. 1.545 
(6) eee P- 194, 199, 204 207, 210, 
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ART. VI. Of the nature or form of the Pidtith 


government. 


As to the form of the P7éifh government, the 
feries that we have of their kings, and frequent 
mention of them in ancient hiltory, prove it was 
monarchic ale But whether in the moft ancient 
times, and from the firft fettlement of the Cak- 
donians or Pi jéis in Britain, they were always go- 
verned by kin ings , cannot, at fo greata diftance of 
time, and in fuch want of ancient monuments, be 
otherwife determined than by probable conjectures 
from the common cuftoms of other nations, and 
of thofe of Britain in particular, in thofe early 
times. 


In general, the beginning of all governments is 
from a kind of monarchy: nor can it well be other- 
wife, it being impoffible to contain a rude multi- 
tude, fuch as all nations were in their origine, by 
common council, or keep them united in one bo- 
dy or ftate, otherwife than by the awe of a leader or 
commander ; nor are the republican fchemes fitted 
but to a people already in fome meafure polifh’d 
(a) by a monarchical government. (4) And indeed 
the beginnings of all governments that we meet 
with in hiftory, even thofe who afterwards be- 
came famous commonwealths, were from one com- 


(4) Lit: Liv. hib; 2e Me 4, 55 oh 
(b) Juin, hift. 


PAP rts, 99 


og 


mon leader or governor, who being either m 


nore a. 
ged and experienced, or itronger, or wifer, or by 
fome other courfé of divine providence, firft over- 
awed the multitude, or got the afcendant over 
them, fo as to gain their confidence, their refpect, 
and their obedience to his commands and laws. 
(2) Accordingly the moft ancient accounts we have 
from the beft writers inform us, that in the ear- 
lieft times all Britain was governed by little kin 


BS 

So that on the whole there feems no doubt, 
but that the government of the Piés or Caledoni- 
ans was monarchical from the beginning ; but whe- 
ther their country Caledonia, in the firtt times, 
was divided into little flates, whereof cach had 
its king; or whether all under one common com- 
mander, can be only gueffed at; and fo it were 
ulelefs to enquire into it, having no monuments of 
thofe times. Fordun (b) tells us, that whereas the 
feries of their kings began at Cruythne, the fon of 
Kyune, before his time, the Piéts were governed 
by judges: and though even that would be an an- 
cient origine of their monarchy, fince it reaches 
fome ages before the Incarnation, yet the notion 
of judges feeming new and foreign, ’tis likely it was 
only invented to give a preference in antiquity to 
the Scoti/o monarchy over that of the hg icdge ee: 
being otherwife generally owned, even by the Sco= 

(a) Diodor, Sicul. lib: 6, caps 7. Strab. lib, 4. p. 200. Pomp, 
Mela, lib. 3. cap, 6. 
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#i/b biftorians,that claim the higheft antiquity to the 


TT) 


Scots. that their fectlement in britain was po {terior to 


that of the Piéts : and ’tis very probable, that thofe 
firtt rulers of the Piés (fuppofing there had been 
any fuch) under th Sane wanted onl; 


of e 


kings. 
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their princes, icarce two OF tree Cantons being 


pi+ AUOSS 

under one government, or common-council but 
this determines nothing as to Caledonia, and at 
moft might have been but a cafual anarchy, foun- 

. 4 3 
ded upon rebellion or fedition: and Zacszus, tho 
he does not give to Galgacus, leader of the Cale- 
donians, the name of king, ee he in fome manner 
deferibes him’as fuch; fince he tells us, that a- 
mong the Caledonians, Gal- 
gacus was the chief, not only in valour, but in 
(¢) birth and nobility: and it 1s probable, the ne- 
ceflity the Caledonians were under, in following 


times, to oppofe the Roman encroachments, would 
contribute to heal their inteftine diffentions, and 
reftore monarchical government, Uh eo it had met 
with any inter ‘ruption. In the reft of the Roman 


ae, Page olim regibus parebant, nunc per principes fac- 
liis trahuntur. Tacit. vit. Agric. p. 231. edite 
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feem very little informed of their government, 
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be ing {carce ever accuitomed to treat with them, 
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but as enemies to the empire, whom they endea- 


voured to keep at as great a diftance as they could; 
fo "tis no wonder that we have from them no ac- 
count of the kings of the Piéfs, whi 

have expetted, had any of them been taken by the 
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whom they were ir Rpt This we fhal 
occafion to fhew afterwards, at prefent my inten- 
tion is to prove, that the Pié?s laid clain 
cient a monarchy, and high fuccefflion of kings, 
and with as great probability as either of their 
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&? Herimone fuper Hyberniam regnante. Cathlua- 
nus ille primus feptuaginta regu Albanie ad Con- 
ftantinum ufque. 


THouGu the modern /rifh writers have fre- 
quently mentioned this number of feventy Pzéti/h 
kings to the reign of Conffantine, yet none of then 
have thought fit hitherto to give us the names and 
feries of thefe kings, only (a) Lyach fets down 
the names and fucceffion of the Pzé?z/b kings from 
Brude fon of Meilochon, that is from the year 
556, and downwards, till Brede or Brude, their 
laft king, with the years of their reigns: and 
Lynch tells us, that he had this catalogue from an 
Trifh copy of Nennius, the Briti/h hiftorian. 


N o w, however uncertain may be the teftimo- 
ny of thefe Zrifa books, or other monuments, in 
what they relate of their own remote antiquity, 
Cinto which we fhall hereafter have occafion to 
enquire) ’tis generally affirmed by the beft (2) Wri- 
ters of that nation, that the P/altair Caj/hell is the 
work of Cormac Culenan, who died in the begin- 
ning of the tenth century; and (¢) Keating al- 
fares us, that this account of the LXX Piltif 
kings, and of their Monarchies beginning in Heri- 
mon’s time, is taken from an Jrifo poem inferted 
in Pfaltair Cafbel, and by confequence written be- 


(a) Lynch Cambren. Everfus, p. 93. 
(6) Wareus de fcriptorib. Hybern. p. 47- 
(c) Kealing, p. 123. 
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monarchy and number of the Piéi/b kings in Bris 
tain, was no invention of the /ri/b bards, but the 
Pitts own opinian of themfelves, there is ftill ex- 

tant an abftract of an ancient chronicle of the Piés, 
under this title, Chronica de Origine Antiquorum 
Pittorun, which agrees entirely with the account 
that the Jrifh give of them, both as to the num- 
ber of LXX kings before Confantine, and as to 
the antiquity of the Pidéifo monarchy in Britain, 
and differs only in one name; that whereas this 
chronicle, and all the Scori/b writers, call the firft 
king of the Picts, Cruithne, the frifa call him 
Cathluan, which may be only two names for the 
fame perfon ; as the patriarch of the /rifh, Milefius, 
was otherwife called Gallamb or Gollambh. 


In this ancient piece, or chronicle of the Piéts, 
after a preface taken, for the moft part from 1/- 
dove of Sevile’s book of Origines, there isa feries 
or fucceffion of the Pzéti/o kings, containing feven- 
ty kings to Con/fantine, with the years of their 
reigns; which all f{ummed up, amount at leaft 
ten or eleven centuries before the incarnation, which 

he date the /ri/b commonly give to the begin- 
ning of Herimon their firft king of Jreland, during 
whofe reign they affure us, that the monarchy of 
he Pitts in Britain was fonhaen, 


ee ad 


Tus Chronica de Origine Antiquorum Pittorum, 
bears that title in great red letters in the MS, 
in which I found it, This MS. belonged former- 


ly 
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ly to fecretary Cecil, Lord Burghley, afterwards 
lord high treafurer of England, and his name is 
upon it, written with his own hand. It was in his 
poffeffion when Camden perufed it, and extratted 
feveral paflages from it, to be feen in the later edi- 
tions which he publiihed of his Britannia, in the 

elcription of Scotland. Cecil's library being after- 
wards put to fale, this (2) MS. with feveral others, 
was bought up by order of Mr. Colvert, minifter 
of ftate to the late king of France, who employed, 
in making his rich collection of MSS, confifting 
of above eight thoufand volumes, the famous M. 
Baluze, by whote means I came to the knowledge 
of this MS. and fome other ancient pieces rela- 
ting to Scotland. Lhe title of Chronica, which this 
fhort piece bears, was commonly given by writers 
of after-ages to pieces, however dhort, that con- 
tained any feries of faé&s, with their dates, or ca- 
talogues of kings, with the years of their reigns. 
This MS. feems to be written above 400 years 
ago; and contains fome other pieces relating to 
Scotland, which will be found with this, in the ap- 
pendix to this effay. I am lately informed, that 
this whole MS. library of Mr. Colbert, is bought 
up by the king of France to be added ta the roy- 
al library. 


We have alfo catalogues of the Piéifh kings 
from the Scoti/o writers. “Lhe accounts they 
give us of the names, number, and years of thefe 


(2) Cod. 3120. Biblioth MS. Colbertin Parif, 
kings, 
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kings, may be all reduced to two principal fources, 
whence they are derived. The firft is the old re- 
eifter of St. dudrew’s, which certainly, if we had 
it corres, would be preferable to any other ac- 
count given by the Scots, by reafon that the church 
of St. Andrew, being founded by the Piits, would 
probably be more careful than any other to pre- 
ferve their memory, fo far as it did not feem to 
leffen, or interfere with the honour of the Scots, 
according to the way of thinking or prejudice of 
thofe times, by which it was thought a deroga- 
tion from the honour of the Scots to grant the 
Piéts a priority or preference in an ancient fettle- 
ment or monarchy in Britain, to themfelves. From 
this regifter, or other monuments of St. dudrew’s, 
are, no doubt, derived the imperfect account of 
the Piiifh kings, given by Winton, canon of St, 
Andrew's, and prior of Lochlevin, and the cata- 
logue fet down by Fames Gray, of which elfewhere. 
The anonymous author of the hiftory of the Pzés, 
printed by Freebairn, A. D. 1706, hath given alfo 
a catalogue of the P7éti/h kings, but moft incor- 
rect and disfigured, taken, he fays, from two an- 
cient records of St. Andrew’s and Lochlevin : which, 
notwithftanding the contempt with which that au- 
thor {peaks of them, would have been probably 
of greater ufe to the Piitifh hiftory, if given cor- 
rectly, than all his performance grounded chiefly on 
H. Boece’s hiftory. ‘This feries of the Pziz/h kings, 
fiom the regifter of St. 4udrew’s, in the copy of 
it fent me fome years ago by Sir Robert Sybbald, 

| M. D. 
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M. D. reckons only fifty-two Piéiz/b kings, from 
Cruythne till Conflantine, that is eighteen kings lefs 


than the abftracét of che Piéti/o chronicle, men the 


Trifh antiquaries: and it brings pre: the firft fet- 
tlement of the Pisin Britain, to put if on a le- 
vel, or rather place it an age or two later than 
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Britain, nor any certain Epoch of their beginning , 
or fettlement there: but reaching up into the dark 
ages of the depth of antiquity, they may, for 
what any can fhew to the contrary, contend in the 
antiquity of fettlement and monarchical govern- 
ment with any nation in Europe. And even as to 
the number of their feventy kings, I do not fee 


but that might have been preferved by tradition, 
without the ufe of letters. 


As to the fucceffion of the Pittifo kings and 
their chronology, fince their fir(t converfion to 
chriftianity, about the beginning of the fifth age, 
and downwards, two reafons, in my opinion, ren- 
der the accounts given of them, by this abftraé 
of the Pitti chronicle, preferable by far to thofe 
of the Scots, either in the regifter of St, Ay- 
drews, ov in Fordun, and their followers, 1°, Be- 
caule, as I have already obferved, the abftra& feems 
plainly to have been taken from the chronicles of 
the Piés themfelves, written whilft their mo- 
narchy and nation fubfifted as yet by it felf and 
under their own name in Britajy - {0 *tis more an- 
cient than any accounts that the Scotif’ writers 
give of them, and nearer the times. 2°. Becaufe 
the accounts given of the Pittifo kings, and their 
chronology in this abitra&, in the times potterior 
to their receiving chriftianity, with the ufe of let. 
ters, agree much better than thofe given by the 
Scots, with all that is recorded of the Pigs in 
other ancient Sritifa writers that mention them. 


Hor 
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For the moft certain 4a, by which all the 
chronology of the Piéi/h kings is to be regulated, 
depends upon (2) Bede’s affuring us, that the 
year 565 of Chrift concurred with the ninth year 
of the reign of Brude fon of Meilochon king of 
the Pitts, who was converted to chriftianity by 
St. Columba. From’ thence follows, that king 
Brude began his reign 4. D. 556. This being 
fuppofed as a fix’d Za, to which all agrees and 
reckoning from this the years of each king of the 
Piéts, as they are fet down in the feveral cata- 
logues, it will be eafy to find out, which of theie 
catalogues or accounts of the fucceffion of the 
Pittifh kings are the moft exact, by their con- 
formity to other ancient writers of Britain im 
the ages following, where we have the fureit ac- 
counts of the Piéis. 


Anp firft, "tis agreed on by all writers after 
(b) Bede, that Egfrid, king of Northumberland, 
was kill’d in battle by the Piéts, 4. D. 685 5 and it 
appears by the appendix to (¢) Nennius that it was 
by Brude king of the Piés, who commanded them 
in this battle, that king Egfrid was kil’d. Now 
this agrees exactly with the chronology of the ab- 
{tract of the Piétifb chronicle, according to which 


(a) Bede 1. 3. c. 4- 
(6) Bede 1. 4. c. 26. 
(c) Quindecim Scriptores Edit.Gal. Append, Nenn. p. 126+ 
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the reign of Brude, fon of Bily king of the Pits. 
began 4. D. 675, and ended 696. So this Battle 
fell out during his reign: whereas, according to 
the chronology of the catalogue of Fuordun 
(which gives only eleven years to the reign of 
this Brude fon of Bily, whilft both the regifter of 
St. Andrew’s, as well as the chronicle of the Pié; 
aflign twenty one years to his reign) according, I 
fay, to Fordun's chronology, Brude fon of Lily en- 
ded his reign 4. D. 660, about 25 years before 
this battle. 
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2°. Ceolfrid, abbot of Wiremouth, wrote (a) his 
famous letter about Eaffer, and the Zon/ure to 
Naitan king of the Piés, A. D. 715.* And 
this agrees perfectly with the chronology of the 
forefaid abftrack of the Piésip chronicle, accor~ 
ding to which Naitan or Neétan; fon of Derili 
king of the Pzés, reigned from 4. D. 71 pe:tall 
4. D. 7263 whereas, according to Fordun’s ca- 
talogue, Naitan ended his reign 4, D. 703, and - 
according to the copy of the regifter of St. Andrew’s, 
fuch as it was fent to me, this king Naitan did 
not begin his reign till 4. D. 747. So they 
muft be both wrong, and the abftra& alone 
exact. 


3° DHE death of Onnuft or Oengus, fon of 
Flurgus or Fergus, king of the Piéts, is fix’d to the 


(2) Bede l. 5. ce 22. 
year 
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year 761, by a fhort chronicle at the end of fome 
editions of (2) Bede, by Roger (b) Houeden, and by 
(c) Simeon of Durham : now this agrees entirely with 
the fupputation of the Piécti/h chronicle, according 
to which the death of this Ouuu/t. or Oengus hap- 
pen’d juft that year 761. Whereas, according to the 
chronology of Fordun’s catalogue, it would have 
happen’d, 4. D. 737. about twenty-four years before 
its true date: and according to the account of the 
catalogue of St. Andrew’s, fuch as I have it, it would 
have happen’d about forty. years after its true £- 
poch: Afay, fuch as [have it, for 1 doubt not 
but there are many errors and falfe readings in the 
tranfcript of it that was fent me, particularly in 
the numbers. 


4%, KINOTH, ox Cineoch, king of the Piftss 
gave a retreat in his kingdom to Alcred king of 
Northumberland, expelled out of his kingdom, 4. D. 
774, according to Roger (d) Houeden, and Simeon 
Durham's chronicles: and yet not only there is no 
account of this action honourable to the Pzés in 
our Svoti/o writers ; but not fo much as the name 
of this Kinoth in either of our Scotifh catalogues 
of the Pififh kings: but he is to be found in his 
ewn rank in the abftract of the Piéi/> chronicle, 
as well as in that given us by Lyzch from an ap- 


(2) Colonie in 189, A. D. 1609. 

(6) Scriptor. fol. 231. n. 40. 

(c) Scriptor. col. 105. n. 50. 

(d) R. Houeden & Simeon Dunelm, chron, ad 4. D: 77 
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pendix to Neunius: and this king Kinoth’s death, 
according to the chronology of that Piéctifh chro- 
nicle, falls juft in with the year 775, which per- 
fettly agrees with the chronicles of Hloweden and 
Simeon Dunelm;, but our two Scotifh catalogues, 
as I faid, have not one word of this king Kinorb. 


THE authority of thefe Englifh chronicles»had 
that weight with (a) Langhorn, in his chronicle 
of the dias kings, that he abandons here intire- 
ly Fordun’s catalogue, which was his only guide, to 
follow thofe Eng/i/b writers nearer the times. And 
the reader may obferve elfewhere in (4) him, that 
he is at laft obliged to give over entirely thefe ca- 
talogues, not being able to reconcile them to the 
fiira of the end of the Piéti/b monarchy and its 
union with that of the Scots, about, or before the 
year 850: and, having no other guide, he is for- 
ced to follow his own conjectures : whereas this 
famous ra agrees perfectly with the Piéifh an- 
cient chronicle, and Lynch's copy from Nennius, 
as may be proved elfewhere. 


MEAN-T IME, what we have fhewn of the 
agreement of this fhort chronicle of the Piéi/p 
kings, with all the beft monuments of Briti/ hi- 
itory, that mention the Piés in thofe times, is a 

new confirmation of its being an abftract of the 
true Pti/b chronicles, done by their own wri- 


(2) Langhorn. ibe Albionen. Page 3 


4 D) Idem, pag. 301, &e 
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cers, whilft their monarchy was as yet fubfifting 
under their own name ; and by confequence ha- 
ving been writ nearer the times of the tranfactions, 
it is more to be depended on for the chronology 
of the Piéii/b kings than any catalogue that hath 
as yet appear’d. 


Bu T, as it hath been faid, this ought to be 
underftood only of the latter part of this chroni- 
cle, to wit, the fucceffion of their kings, fince 
their converfion to chriftianity, in the fifth and 
fixth ages. For as to the firft part of this chro- 
nicle, containing the fucceffion of the Pidi/h kings 
before the incarnation, and even what paft after 
the incarnation, down till the reign of Dur/, fon 
of /rb, in the beginning of the fifth age; that 
firft part, I fay, cannot be look’d upon as a fuf- 
ficient ground of hiftory. 1°. Becaufe we have no 
afiurance that the Piéfs had the ufe of letters a- 
mong them before their converfion to chriftianity : 
and what certainty can be expected of dates and 
particular faéts paft the memory of men, without 
the ufe of letters? So ali that we can rely upon 
in the firft part of that abftra& is the number of 
LXX. kings before Conffantine, as we remarked 
already, and at moft their names, but not the 
dates, or years of their reigns. 


BECAusE in the fecond place, the incredible 
length of reigns afcribed in the firft part of that 
abftract to fome of thefe ancient Piéti/h kings, feems 

a 1 > tO 
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to render that part of it, in the condition that we 
have it, very improper to become the foundation 
of any certain chronology or hiftory. So that 
when I come to treat of the hiftory of the nor- 
thern parts of Britaiz or Scotland in a chronologi- 
& unqueltionable vouchers in the 
Roman writers of what remains there are of the 
Caledonian or Piétifo hiftory before the fifth age; 


I fhall begin the chronological fucceffion of the 
Piftifo kings no earlier, at moft, than about the 


reign of Durff, fon of Erb or Jrb, that is, from 


about si beginning of the fifth age and down- 
wards, ae converfion of Brude, fon of Meilo_ 
chon, or pa A. D. 5653 Pan whence, as 


from a fix’d .Z4ra, down to the end of the Piéi/b 
2 
monarchy, or its union with that of the Scots, we 
have in this abftraét an exact fucceffion of thefe 
kings confirmed by, and conformable, as we have 
oO 3 > 

ee to the beft accounts that we have of them 
from the Axzgli/h writers. 


Bu vt that the reader may judge by himfelf 
of this whole matter, I dhall, 1°. In the appen- 
this effay, give this abftratt of the Pic- 
‘onicles whole and entire, fuch as I found 
i MS. already mentioned, without any 
addition or alteration, together with fome o- 
ther ancient pieces: being perfuaded that nothing 
seen more hurtful to the truth of our hifto- 
ry, than the fmothering, by contempt or ne- 
glect, ancient pieces relating to it; becaufe, ei- 
ther 


es 
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ther their barbarous Latiz ftile did not pleafe 
the tafte of our modern writers, or that the dif- 
coverers, finding fuch pieces clafh with their new 
fchemes of our hiftory and antiquities, ftifled 
them as ufelefs or hurtful: whereas in the dark- 
nefS we are in, and inthe {carcity of hiftorical 
monuments we labour under, by the many re- 
peated difafters befallen them at diilerent times, 
as we fha'l fhew Sita every ancient piece 
ought to be preferved; that by comparing them 
one with another, and with other certain ac- 
counts, fome farther light may be had of § is itate 
of the northern inhabitants of Britaze in ancient 
times. 
2°. I fhall, at the end of this article, fet down the 
full catalogue of the Pifi/h kings, with the years af 
figned to each of their reigns in the abitract, both 
before and after the fifth age, down till the end of 
their monarchy: not that I fuppofe any certain ac- 
count can be had of the fucceffion of their kings 
(no more than of any other of the northern nations, 
not fubje& to the Roman empire) before they be- 
gan with the preaching of the gofpel to have the 
ufe of letters, asI have faid; but that it may appear 
that the ancient people of ns Caledonians ox Pitts, 
as they had their bards or ahustiities as well as 
the Britains and Irifh, fo they were not behind-hand 
vith them in fetting up for as ancient a fettlement 
and fucceffion of kings, and uponas good grounds ; 
which would have, no doubt, Manners if tl 
I 3 Pacts 
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Pitts had continued to fubfitt in a difting: body of 
people till more polifh’d times, to have reétified and 
reduced to the order of chronology (as others have 
done) the rude draughts of the ancient fuecceffion 
of their kings, compofed by their bards in times 
of ignorance, fuch as we have them in the firft 
part of this abftrad. 


AND after all, it cannot be doubted but tha 
the Pits, whilft their kingdom fubfifted, had hi- 
{torical monuments, in all appea ‘ance, as valuable 
as thofe of the old Britains, or of the lrifh : fince 
we find mention made of the ancient annals of the 


Vi 


Pitts, as well as of the Scots, in a piece wricten 
in the twelfth age, to be found in the (2) appen- 
dix. And (J) Fordun fays he had his accounts of 
them from ancient monuments: and he {peaks elfe- 
where of their chronicles and (c) hiftories ; but at 
the overturning the kingdom of the Piéts, and ge- 
neral devaftation made in it by the Scots in the 
heat of the laft wars, their chronicles, and other 
ancient records, ficred and civil, generally perifh’d, 
and nothing (that we can hear of } remained,’ but 
his imperfect abftra& of the fucceffion of their 
Ings, 


t 
k 


AND even as to this abitra&, having met with 
fo other copy of the firft part of Hy that ise 


(2) Append. n. 1, 
(6) De veterum voluminibus, Pord. 1. 41 ¢. 9 


(c) Ex corum (Pi&orum.) chronicis & hiftoriis colligitur, 
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in the times preceding their converfion to chri- 
ftianity ; and there being vifible errors in this, e- 
{pecially in the exorbitant number of years affign- 
ed to fome of the reigns of the kings in thofe an- 
cient times, and no means left to correct them 
without the help of a more exact copy: TI shall, 
as to the chronology of thefe kings, follow the ex- 
ample of the learned Sir James (4) Ware, in the 
account he has given us of the kings of /reland, 
before Loegaire, their firft king, that embraced 
the chriftian religion in the fifth age ; and for the 
fame reafon, to wit, the uncertainty of all that paft 
before they received with chriftianity the ufe of 
letters, I fhall, I fay, in the feries Iam to fet down 
of them at the end of this article, begin the chro. 
nology of the Piéifh kings no higher than the 
time of their firft converfion to chriitianity in the 
fifth age, and content myfelf to fet down from the 
abftraét the bare names of the kings preceding that 
age, with the years affigned in the abitract to 
each of their reigns, leaving the task of calcula- 
ting them, aad reducing them to the order of 
chronology to thofe, who in after-times may hap- 
pen to light upon other copies, by which this may 
be corretted. 


Awnp that there are other copies, appears by 
the account that Lyzch gives us in his book, inti- 


(a) Ad predeceflores Loegarii quod attinet, eos certe con- 
filio omifi, quia pleraque qu de iis traduntur ( ut quod fen- 
tio dicam ) aut fabule funt, vel fabulis & anachronifinis miré 


admixtae Waraeus de antiq. Hybern. cap. 4, p. 20, 
La tled 


a 
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tled, (2) Cambren/is ever “us Where he not only af 
fures us that he found one of them ina MS. 
of Nevnius, the Britifp hiftorian, but fets down 
the compleat catalogue of the Pittifb- kings, from 
Brade fon of Meilochon, converted by St. Columba : 
and for a proof, that the catalogue which Lynch 
had before him was the fame with this in the ab- 
ftract, if he had thought fit to give it us entire, the 
latter part, which is all that he fets down, agrees 
perfectly with that of the abftra& from king Brude 
down to their union with the Scots, not only in 
the names, but in the order of fucceffion ; and, 
making allowance for fome few faults of tran{cri- 
bers, in the number of years affigned to each 
king’s reign. And for a farther proof that Lyzch’s 
catalogue and that of the abftraé&t were the fame, 
they agree in every thing in which the catalogue 
of St. Andrew's, and that of Fordun, differ from 
that of the abftrac&. 


AnpDI make no doubt, but that if fuficient 
enquiry were made, either this copy that Lynch 
made ufé of, might be as yet found, or fome other 
of thofe that the /ri/h writers mention: for it is 
by no means credible, that the chief Zifh ancien. 

Id have been fo unanimous (as (5) we 
have feen they are) in afferting the number of 

e feventy Pitti/h kings, from the beginning 
down to Conflantine, no more than in raifing the 


(a) Cambren. everlus, page 92. 
(6) Supra, p. 95. 
beg nning 
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beginning of the Piéti/b monarchy as high as that 
of their own kings of the Milefian race, if they 
had not had, at the time they wrote, at leaft cata- 
logues fuch as this, and other ancient monuments 
of it: fince they could have no national intereft 
or motive, to afcribe to a foreign people the fame 
privilege they chiefly value themfelves upon, of 
being one of the moft ancient monarchies in the 
world. 


Now, that the accounts of the Piéii/b kings 
which the /rifo writers had in view were the fame 
with thofe of the abftraé, will appear in the ca- 
talogue, I am to fet down from it, by two marks or 
characters which the /vi/b writers give us: the 
one is the precife number of feventy kings till Con, 
ftantine, who reigned in the end of the eighth, and 
beginning of the ninth age; the other is, that the 
beginning of the Piétifh monarchy reach’d as high 
as that of the /ri/o kings of the Milefian race, 
from Heremon : and this fecond character of them 
will appear to thofe that will be at the pains to 
fum up together the years affigned in this abftract 
to each of thefe kings, to Crwithne the firft king, 
from the ninth year of king Brude fon of Meilo- 
chon, which anfwering, according to Bede, to the 
year 565 of the incarnation, is a fix’d Hira, by 
which the chronology of the Pzéi/b kings mutt be 
regulated (as far as thefe firft kings reigns are re~ 
ducible to a chronological order) both before and 
after their converfion, down to their union with 
gain. the 
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the Scots in one people, in the ninth age. T fay 
defignedly, as far as the reigns of the ancient Pic 
tith kings are reducible to a chronological order, be- 
caufe, having no proof that the Pitts, no more 
than other northern nations without the bounds of 
the Roman empire, had the ule of letters before 
their converfion to chriftianity ; the accounts we 
have of them before that time, barely from their 
own traditions, can be of little other ufe than to 
Jet us know what opinions the Piés themfelves 
were of, in refpeét to the fucceffion of their kings, 
and beginning of their monarchy, grounded upon 
the credit of their bards or antiquaries. 


I cannot but here obferve, that when I con- 
fider the difference there is betwixt the firft and 
fecond part of the abftraé of the chronicles of the 
Pitts, before and after they received chriftianity, 
I find in it a fenfible proof of what I am often 
obliged to mention in this effay, to wit, of the 
diftingtion that ought to be made in all pretended 
ancient hiftorical monuments of the northern na- 
tions, betwixt the accounts they give of their hi- 
ftory: and antiquities, before the times that they 
became more cultivated and received the ufe of 
letters (which, in regard of thofe that never were 
fubjetts of the Roman empire, fearce ever hap. 
pened till their converfion to chriftianity ) and the 
accounts of their hiftory, written fince the ufé of 
letters was received among them. The firtt kind, 
when they are expoted in their own native drefs, 
ea : fuch 
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fuch as they came from the firft author’s hand, 
(without being refined or corre&ed by pofterior 
writers, who had more skill, and liv’d in times of 
greater light and learning) are generally fo incon- 
fiftent with all true chronology and hiftory, that 
they can be of little, or no other ufe, than at beft 
to let us know what ftories paft current among 
the people, whofe hiftory they relate, at the time 
they were written, concerning their anceftors. 


BuT as to the hiftorical accounts we have from 
writers of the northern nations, of what paft fince 
they had the ufe of letters, I do not think that the 
uncertain, or even fabulous ftories, that the bards 
have given of their remote antiquities in the dark 
ages, ought to hinder their pofterior hiftories, 
containing accounts of what paft fince they had 
learning among them, from meeting with that ac- 
ceptance from the learned in other countries, that 
other hiftories meet with, in proportion to their 
agreement with other received hiftories, and with 
the rules of chronology. 


AND nothing can contribute fo much to make 
thefe hiftorical accounts, written in times of light 
and learning, be received by the learned, as to be 
careful to diftinguith exactly betwixt them and 
the uncertain and fabulous relations of bards, a 
fet of illiterate men, in ancient times; and befides, 
as we fhall obferve elfewhere, branded by all wri- 
ters, ancient and modern, with the charatters of 

| i being 
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being generally govern’d in their rhapfodies by pat. 
fion and intereft. As nothing, on the contrary> 
is more capable to decry the hiftory of any coun- 
try, and take away the credit of it among the ju- 
dicious and learned in other countries, than for 
an author to put the bards accounts of it, in re- 
mote ages, on a level with the hiftories written 
in times of learning, and to feem to give equal 
credit to both, and make ufe indifferently of them 
for vouchers of what an author gives for the hi- 
tory of his country. It is for this reafon that J 
found it neceflary to make {0 different a judgment 
of the firft and fecond part of this abftraé: of the 
Pittifh chronicle: as indeed it was ‘one of the 
hief motives that eng gaged me to undertake this 
ical effay in general on the ancient pri Sain 
of our country. 


BuT to return from this digreffion, and con- 
, ae 


tinue my obfervations on the abétraét, it remains 
to treat of the differences that are betwixt the 


C 


names, number and feries of the Piétifh kings, 
fuch as they are fet down in this abftract, both in 
the firft and fecond part of it, and thofe con- 
tained in our Scotifh catalogues. 


As to the differences we meet with in the firk 
part, containing the Picdi/d kings before chriftiani- 
ty and the ufe of letters was received among 
them, it is to be obferv’d, sn from the dite. 
pearance of the Piéts, as a diftin& people under 

E their 
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cheir own name, the body of the nation, fince 
they became fubjett to the Scots, having been, by 
degrees, from the ninth to the twelfth, or thir- 
teenth age, cemented and incorporated in one bo- 
dy of people with the Scots, fo as to difappear 
under their own name; thence arofe the notion of 
a total deftruction, or extirpation of the Piéts, 
And the Scots having already received the opinion 
of their own ancient fettlement in Britain betore 
the incarnation, their writers, by a miftaken no- 
tion of honour, as if it had been a more glorious 
atchievement to the Scotifb conquerors to have 
extirpated a whole nation, than to have fimply 
fubdued them ; and, upon their fubjection, to 
have incorporated and united them into one body 
of people with themfelves: “The Scoti/h writers, i 
fay, upon this affected to render the Péfs as well 
snferior to the Scots in the antiquity of their fet- 
tlement in Britain and monarchy, as they had been 
in the fuccefs of their laft war. 


Tuk Scotify writers then having already fix’d 
the coming in, and firft fettlement of the Scors in 
Britain, about four hundred years before the in- 
carnation, thought, it feems, it would bea difpa- 
ragement to them to allow the Pas ea, people 
they had vanquifhd, and either quite rooted out, 
or forced to become their fubjects, the precedency 
sn antiquity of fettlement, and an ancient fuccef- 
fion of kings, that far tranfcended theirs. “There- 
fore, every one of the Scoti/o writers, after raifing 
| 3 their 
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their own antiquity to an incredible height, fees 
to vye one with another, who {hall bring loweft 
the time of the fettlement of the Piss in Britains 
and the beginning of their monarchy, 


THE Latin chronicle in vere or rhyme, (fet 
down in the (a) appendix to this work) fays, that 
the Piétifh kingdom lafted only 1224 years, and 
nine months; by confequence it could not have be- 
gun fooner than about 374 years before the birth 
of Chrift. Another Scotifh writer, mentioned in 
the additions to Furdun’s (4) chronicle, hath it that 
the reign of the Piéts latted in all x 187 years, and 
nine months; and fo muft have begun only about 
337 years before the incarnation. Fordun (c) fays, 
hat they reigned in Britain r1090 years, and more: 
but he quotes a writer (¢) that had advanced that 
the Scots were in poffeffion of the northern parts 
of the ifland 300 years before the Pitts, and not- 
withftanding the zeal he had to raife the Scotila 
antiquities, he gives not in to that high flight, but 
feems willing (ce) to allow a precedency of {ettle- 
ment to the Pics, or that both the Piés and Scots 
fettled in Britain about the fame time. In fine, 


(2) Qui Pi&i terram rexere mifle ducentis, & pariter junc- 
tis viginti quatuor annis, ut verum renovem, menfibus atque 
navem. Append. num. 6. cap. 6, 

(6) Scotichron, magnum in bibl. regia, Lond, & alibi, 
lib. 4. ¢..10. 

(c) Fordun. lib. 4. « 9. pag. 295. edit. Hern. 

(d) Fordun. ibid. 

(e) Ibid. 


Winton’s 
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Winton’s (a) chronicle, and others, give orily 1061 
years to the duration of the Pié#/s monarchy ; fo, 

according to them, it could not have begun fooner 
in about 211 years before the incarnation: nay , 
by the additions (4) to Fordun’s chronicle, it ap- 
pears, that fome Scoté/b writers have gone that 
length to fuppofe that there were twenty three 
Scotifo kings before the Piézs. 


IT was not fo with foreign writers, who had no 
emulation nor quarrel with the Piés. For befides 
(¢) Ralph Higden, from Givaldus Cambrenfis, who 
fays he had feen writers that gave the Pifi/h mo- 
narchy in Britain 1360 years of duration, that is, 
sto years before the incarnation ; we have feen 
the Jri/h (d) old writers gave the Piéi/b monarchy 
the fame antiquity and number of kings, that 
we find by this abltract, the Piéis gave them. 
felves. 


50, upon the whole, it can fearce be doubted | 
but the retrenchments made by the Scoti/h writers, 
both in the antiquity of the Préi/o fettlement, and 
in the names and number of their kings, were oc- 


(a) Winton. lib. 1. « 8, & 109. 

(6) Quamvis quedam funt chronice que Scotes afferunt 
pre Pidctis, fecundum quafdam chronicas 317, fecundum alias 
265 annis, 8 menfibus, & fecundum alias 249 annis & tribus 
menfibus hance poflidere regionem. Summa regum Scoterum 
ante Pictos 23. Soctichron. magnum, lib, 4. ¢. 10. 

(c) Polichron. edit. Gale, p. 185. 

(2) Supra, pag, loz. 
cafioned 
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cafioned chiefly by the motives already mention’d, 
and made with a defign to leffen the Piés, and to 
raife the precedency of the Scots over them in 
every thing that appeared honourable to the nation, 


HENGE, it feems, the difference we find bez 
twixt the abftratt and the Svcotifh catalogues in the 
number of ancient Piéi/h kings before they em- 
braced chriftianity, chiefly proceeded. Our Scoti/h 
writers having, as appears, chofen out of the au- 
thentick catalogues of thefe kings, (which I can- 
not doubt but that they had in ancient times, efpe- 
cially at St. dudrew’s) fuch a number of them, 
with the years of their reigns, as that all thefe 
years, fummed up together, might not exceed, or 
even amount to the antiquity which the Scots had 
given to their own fettlement in Britain. For a 
proof of this, it fuffices to fumm up the years of 
the Pittifh reigns, as they are fet down in the two 
Scoti/b catalogues, from the fix’d ra of the ninth 
year of king Brude, fon of Meilochon, concurring 
with the year of our Lord 565, till the beginning 
of the reign of Cruithne, firft king of the Pitts, 
and it will be found that the years of all theit 
reigns, according to Fordum, amount only to 289 
years before the incarnation; and thofe of the ca- 
talogue of Sct. dudrews only to 237 at moft- 
whereas the Scori/> writers place the fettlement of 
the Scots in Britain above 400 years before the 
yocarnation. 
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ALL this confidered, I do not a tyes the dif- 
ference which we find in the number of kings be 
twixt the abftract of the big chien icle Pod 
Scotifh catalogues, in thefe ancient times, can fur- 
nifh any fufficient argument againft the antiquity 
of the fettlement and monarchy of the Piéts in 
Britain, or the number of their kings, or give any 
juft ground to doubt that the abttrad is not ati- 
thentick. 


As to the differences which we meet with be- 
twixt the Scotifa catalogues of the Pzéi/h kings 
and that of the abftra& ih the fecond part of it, 
that is, in the times fol ont after the conve Nahe 
of the Piéts, from the fifth or fixth age down- 
wards ; we have already fhewn that the preference 
is abfolutely due to the feries of thefe kings con-= 
tained in the abftract, as being entirely conformable 
to all other Britz/h hi ories that make mention of 
the Pits ; whereas the feries fet down in the Scotz/h 
catalogues cannot, without great alterations, be 
made to agree with them:. fo the chief ufe that 
can be made of thefe catalogues is to help to rec- 
tify fome of the names fet down in the abftract, 
in which the writer appears to have often follow- 
ed the /rifh or Gelick idiotifm in the pronuncia- 
tion and fpelling of the names, which makes many 
of them appear very different from the fame names, 
as they are fet down in the Scotz/h catalogues; but 
J hall leave the judgment of that to thofe that are 
BS MOre 
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more skilled in the old Scotifh or Jrifh language, af- 
ter fetting down my own remarks upon the fubject. 


AND in the firft place thefe alterations and 
ages are very common in all copies of cata- 
logues of ancient proper names, which by length 
ime are grown Out of ule; efpecially when 
tranfcribed by thofe who did not underftand the 
language of the people, whofe names they ares 
which is certainly the prefent cafe; befides thofe 
variations which the negligence, as well as the ig- 
norance of tranferibers is ordinarily the caufé of: 
f> that the oftner they are tranfcribed the more 
they are disfigured, each trant {criber adding new 
faults of his own to thofe that he found before 
whence it happens, that in length of time ‘they 
appear quite difierent names. This may be obfer- 
ved in the names fet down in the genealogical fe- 
ries of the kings of Scotland, as we mect with them 
in moft of our modern Scotify writers, both MS. 
and printed, when compared with copies written 
by thofe that knew the old Scoti/s or Gelick lan- 
suage. The fame kind of variations happen in 
he Britifo ot Weich tongue, as may be feen in 
Humphrey (a) Lhuya’s detcription of Britain. 


Ir is then no wonder that the like alterations 
and variety fhould be met with in the different co- 
pies of the names of the Pzéti/h kings, thefe be- 
ing more ancient, and oftner tranferibed by Wiis 


(a) H. Ludd, Fragment, Brit. defcripte fol. 1, 2, 3 
ters 
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ters of different languages and pronunciation : but 
as thefe alterations are frequent, not only in the 
names of the Pifti/h Jes but in thofe alfo of the 


Os 
ancient Scoti/h king men in general throughout 
moit words of the ol Scotifb or Fei » AAG fame 
with the Lib, which (co fpeak grammatically) 


frequently appear quite different in odie obi 
cafes from what they are in the nomit for 
thefe reafons I fhall here venture to fet down iva 
general remarks that may contribute to reconcile 
the various ways of fpelling, in which we find thefe 
names in the feveral copies that we have of the 
ancient Scoti/b and Pili/h kings. 


2° 


ati 
lo 


AND 1°. Vis to be obferyed, that in moft o- 
ther languages, both vulgar, and in the Greeé and 
Latin, the alterations by which oh obligue cafes 
in nouns are diftinguith’d from the nominative, fall 
generally upon the final fylla i Bind or terminations 5 
whereas in Gelick or old Scoti/h, the fame with the 
frifh, thefe aléerations fall upon the firft or fecond 
fyllable, and fometimes on both. 2°. This altera- 
tion in Gelick is generally marked by adding an H, 
or, to abridge, by adding fimply a point whicl 
flands for an H, above the firft or fecond confonant 
of the oblique cafes. 3°. The effeét of this addi- 
tional Hf is different, according to the nature of 
the different confonants to which it is joined. Thus 
Hi added to B and M, makes them pronounced 
V,W, or F. Thus we find Domal/, which in 
the oblique cafes is written Domnhuil, oes 
K 32 and 


bd F ~ 4 eee Shae 
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and written Dovenal, or Dofnal. H_ being added 
to C and P, they are pronounced Ch, Ph. D 
with an Hi is pronounced G or C; as Macdbonuil, 
pronounced Macgonuel or Maconuil. HH betore G 
breaks it into U, or W; as Eogan, written Eog- 
han in the oblique, is Stoaaueeel Ewen, or Uven, 
turned into Evenus by our modern writers. Fy, S, 
T, joined to H, do commonly lofe their found, 
and the H alone is pronounced; as Fergus, Fher- 
gus, pronounced Hergus ; whence Turgus, Urguift. 


c + 


nants, fuch as F into V and W, D into T, and 
reciprocally. 2°. Changes of Vowels, A into l; 
as Mac a fon, Mbic, pronounced Vic, of a fon. I 


3nsrpEs thefe there are, 1°. Changes of confo- 


into U; as Bride and Brude are the fame name. 
Oc itto U and A; as Ocngus, Hungus, Unnuft 
and Augus are all the fame: fo are allo Brade, 
Brede, Brides \ikewife Durff, Dra, and Dref , 


and thefe, Fothe, Fave: and Wide, EF being pro- 
nounced W. and in old MSS. in the Saxon cha- 
racter, the Savon Th, written 6, is si by 
tranfcribers for a D. Feredeth and Wredeth; Fe- 
yet anid A’red, all the fame. The C ‘is wala 
cal ia K; as Cineoch, Cainach, Kinoth and 
Keneih ave the fame name; and Naitan, Nec- 
tan as Netian. "Lis to be alfo remark’d, that 
in MSS. of the fifteenth age, the Ch and Th are 
written generally fo alike one to arfotier, that they 
can {carce be diftinguiih’d. ence arife the com- 
mon miftakes of our modern writers in the names 


Eochay 
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Eocha, Echach, Erch, &c. which they call Ezbo- 
? P] 3 
dius,.Evth, &c. which in general is a ture lign 


ae 


WG 


( 


that the copies they followed were of the fi.teen h, 

Z ae BPS | paler ay 07 fowl TO | ee 
or beginning of the fixteenth age, as we ihiail ice 
elfewhere. ‘Chus I have met with one of our 
kings names vulgarly dchajus, but in the Ge- 
hick, Eocha; I have met with it, in unterent 


MSS. in thefe nine different forms, Zocha, E- 
achach, Echach, Ethach, Eochuid, or hogha:d, bo- 


kal, Ethafi, Achajus, dchilaus. All this by the 

iftakes of tranfcribers. "Tis alfo to.be remarked, 
that the fame Th or Ch is, by a like miftake, or 
falfe reading, changed in the termination of names, 
oftentimes ina Db or 6; as ELthod or Ethad, for 
Ecchach or Eochach, and fometimes in L, as Ho- 
kal for Eochach, Kenel for Keneth, in Gelich, Ci- 
neoch; the C Click, as I obferved above, being 
pronounced K. By the fame errors of tranfcri- 
bers the name of one of our kings in Gelick, Ga. 
bran, in the nominative cafe, is Gabbran in the 
oblique, and pronounced Gavran, or Gauran, which 
our modern writers have turned into Gowran, Go- 
ran, aad Conranus. By thefe and fuch other ob- 
fervations, and a necefiary allowance for | the faults 
of tranic ribers, fuch of the names of the Picti/h 
kings as are in the Scoti/o catalogues may be ca- 
fily reconciled, and will be found the fame gene- 
rally as thofe in the abftrat, however they appear 


at firit to be difierent. 
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Serzes or Succeffion of the Pi&ith Kings, ac- 
cording to the Abfiradt of their Chronicles, 
Set down in the Appendix, Number 2. 
under the Title it bears in the MS. of 
Chronica de origine Antiquorum Piito- 
rum. 


FIRST PART. 


Kings Names. Reigned. 
q 


1g  Kuidne, ov Cruithne, /on of Cinge, ) 

Xz or Kinne, father of the Pitts,S 100 
dwelli Ag in this wfland 

Circui 6o. 

Fidaich “4o. 

Forteim 7o. 


W 


Got. 12. 

Ce, 4. ¢. Cecircum 15. 

Fibaid (4) 24. , 
Gedeolgudach So 
Denbacan f 100 
Olfinecta 60 
12 Guididgaedbrecach I 50 


Sn) Qa Bb vo 


ee 
m ONO 


(2) All thefe feven are in the abftra& called fons, which 
may be underftocd defetndants of Cruithne : but fuppofing 
they were all fons of Cruithne, it follows that they muft have 
all reigned at the fame time with him, and have had diffe- 
rent portions of Albany affigned to each of them under their 
father, as reguli, princes or governors each of a province 5 
and fo of the feven provinces into which Albany was anciently 
divided, according to the old defcription of it fet down in 
the appendix, 2. 1, 
Se 13 Geftgurtich 
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Reigned. 


Kings Names. g 
3 Geitgurticn | 40 
Pyvarcett | 30 

} 49 


* Brudebout (2) 


16 Gilgidi 

17 Tinaran 

18 Morleo 

19 Deocilunan 

50 Cimoiod fil. Arcois 
21 Deord 

22 Blicibliterth 

23 Dectoteric frater Diu 
24 U{conbuts 

25 Carvorft 

26 Deoartavois 

27 Uitt 

28 Ru 

29 Gartnaithboc 

30 Vere huko 
31 Breth. fil. Buthut 7 
32 Vipoignamet | 


{s) The MS. adds, that from this Bradebout there 
cended thirty kings of the name of Brude, who reigned du- 
sing 150 years in frelan dand in Albany ; their names are fet 
downthus. Brads Pant. Brude Urpant. Brude Leo, ‘Bride 
Uleo, Brude Gant. Brude Urgante And the reft that may 
be feen in the piece it{elt in the appendix. 

I ghall only here remark, that according to this piece, it 
feems there was in ancient times a “colony © 
the Cruthniz, or Cruthinii, mentioned by (4) Uf ber from Adams 
nan, were the defcendants of thofe ° 


(6) Usher, antiq. Brit. p. 392. 
K 


c dg) Al \i¢} x 
fF pigs. Whither 


4, 


a 


- ees genesis — 
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Kings Names. Reigned. 
33 Canutulachama | 4 
34. Wradech vechla 2 
35 Garnaichdi uber 60 


alore filius Achivir 73 


s 
5 °7 | Dy {4 fil LY id is 
4 / asi uit. Aliie ay OF 


>OTH the abftrac and copy of St. Azdrew*s have 
Draft fi. Erp or Urb, regu. or rexit C. annis &9 C. bel~ 
2 peregit ; where there is a palpable érror in both thefe 
copies in the word regz. or rexit, being written inftead 
| wexit, as both a copy quoted by (2) Forduzu and that 
ames Gr 7y, taken from the old records of St. Az- 
drew’s, have it in thefe words ; Druft or Durft, fil. Urb 
or fr, 100 az. vixit, tf 100 bella peregit. And Fordun 
adds, that he reigned only forty-five years ; according 
to which, fumniing up the reigns of the other Pidiifp 
Kings, as they are fet down exadlly in the abftr: aét, from 
the year of Chrift 565, concurring with the ninth of the 
reign of Brude fon of Meilochon ( (which is the Era by 
h all th kings are to be regulated) 
according to Fordan’s account, I fay, which affigns forty 
five years to the reign of this Durft ft; the paginging of it 
will anfwer to the year 406, and it will end, 4 D. 
45t, when he was fucceeded by Talore or Lalarg fon of 
/ 


A 

‘OTe 

44IILZY by 
~” 


Sa ed 


es th alten 
ij fi0 VL tiie 


By this calculation it appears that it was, during the 
reign of this Dur/ff, that the gofpel was firtt preached to 
the Picts by St. Nixian, in the beginning of the fifth 
century, and afterwards by St. Palladius and St. Patrick 


to the Scots and Irijh, betwixt 4, D. 430 and 440: and 
here ends the firft part of the abitract of the Prctzffa chroni- 


(2) Ford. lib. 4. cap. 106 
éles, 
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cles, which contains the account of the fucceffion of their 
kings in the times of ignorance, preceding their conver- 
fion to chriftianity, when ’tis like they firft received the 
ufe of letters. So ’tis no wonder that this firft part of 
the abftraét is not conformable to the rules of chronolc. 
gy, with which the firft compilers of it were probably 
very little acquainted, befides the many errors occafioned 
by the negligence or ignorance of tranfcribers. For thefe 
seafons, as I have already remarked, J have not attempt- 
ed to reduce this firft part to the order of chronology, 
as 1am about to do the fecond, which is an eafy work, 
being entirely conformable to the rules of chronology, 
and all we meet with in hiftory concerning the PzdZs. 


—s 


SECOND PART. 


Kings Names. Began to Reign. Reigned. 
37 Druft. fil. Erp or Irb |406| 45 
38 Talore fil. Aniel lasz| 4 
39 Netton morbet fil. Erp. (4) 455 | 25 
go Dreft Gurthinmoth 480 | 30 
41 Galanau etelich jlo] 12 
42 cit ; 522] 1 

« Dreft fil. Gyrom . 15231 £ 
43 9 Dreft Al. Udrott reigned together i524 5 

Dreft fil. Gyrom folus 5.2.9.1..5 
44 Gartnach fil. Gyrom. 5341 7 
45 Cealtraim fil. Gyrom. cals’ 1 
ao Talorg. fil. Muircholaich 542| 11 
47 Drett Al. Munait 55/341 ted 
48 Galam cum Aleth 5544 I 
Ah 2s cum Brideo pier we: 


(a) Tertio anno vernt ejus Darlugtach Abbatiffa, &c. as in 


the abftraé in the appendix, 7, 2. Io set 
49 Bride 


Kings Ngites. Began fe Reign Rd, 


49 Bride fil. Mailcon, five Meilochon (2) | 556130 
so, Gartnaich fil. Domelch ' ine: 
sr Nectan nepos Uerb. 1597]|20 
52 Cineoch fil. Luthrn 1647 19 
53 Garnard fil. Wid. 636| 4 
54 Bridei fil. Wid. 640] 5 
55 Lalore trater eorum 645\12 
56 Taiorcan fil. Enfret Oy7 | 4 
Cee Gartnait fil. Donnel O61] 6 
58 Dreft frater ejus 6671 7 
59 Bridei fil. Bili (4) 674] 21 
60 Taran J. Entifidich 695 
61 Bredei fil. pea 699|11 
62 Necton feu. Naitan fil. De rili (¢) 710} 15 
63 Drett has Alp in, reigned together 925) ¢ 
64 Onnuft five Oengus fil. Urguft five? |. 
Fergus (2) ) § | 739 3 
65 Bredei fil. Ui iurgult ‘761! 94 


(a) VILL Anno aoe ejus Laptizatus eff a St. Columba. So the 
M S. of the abftraé& hath it, where there is wanting a fourth, 
XY. after the V to make it VIIE, that is, the ninth year of 
Brude’s reign, as Bede hath it. 

(6) This is he who killed in battle Egfrzd king of Northum. 
berland, and deftroyed moft of his army, A. D. 685, as we 
have elfewhere fhewn from Bede and the continuator of Nen- 
wius, {upra pag. 111. 

(¢) It was to this king Naztan that Ceolfrid, abbot of Wire- 
mouth, wrote the famous Letter about, Eater and the Tinfure, 
4. D.715, as we have fhewn from ,;Bede’s hiltory and his 
life of Ceolfrid, fupra pag. 112. 

(2) This Oznufi’s death is marked by Reger Houeden and 
Stmec of Durbam in the year 761, conformable to the fup- 
pu utation of this chronicle, fupra pag, 113. 


66 Kiniod 


Kings Names. 


66 Kiniod five Kinoth fil. Wirdech (@) 763\£2 


67 Elpin five Alpin fil. W roid 


68 Dreft five Durft fil. Talorgan 


69 Talargan fil. Onnuft 
a0 Canaul fil. "Tarla @) 


Caftantin five Conitantine fil. 


suit five Hergus 


Unnutt five Hungus fil. Urguitt 

Dreft fil. Conftantine & Talorgan fil. 
Uthoil, reigned together (¢) 

Uwen fil. Unnuft five Eogan fil.2',. | 


Hungi 


Wrad. fil. Bargoit. Keneth -Mac? 


Alpin Rex Scotorum 
Bred five Brude 


(d)Keneth Mac-Alpin, king of Albany) 8.4.3) 


Here ends the feries of the Piéti/h kings, accor 
ding to the abftract and Lynch’s catalogue: and 
this.period agrees perfectly with the ra of the 
beginning of Keneth Mac- Alpin’s reign over 
which, according to all ancient writers that 
For king Keneth died 


bany, 
treat of it, lafted 16 years. 


(a) \t was to this king Kinoth that Alered king of Nirthum- 
beyland fled for refuge, 4. D 774, as H ueden and Simecn 
have recorded it: they alfo fix his death to the year 775- 


Supra p- 114. 


() Thefe are the feventy Pidifh kings that fucceeded one 
her from Cruithne to Conflantine, mi ntioned in the 


after anot 
moft ancient hi Lories of /relande 


(c) The Sc. tifh catalogues join t 
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Began to Reign. Rd. 


Ur-9 
“|791 


5 
4 
\/ 


wy 
CS 
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42 
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| 

yy 
3 
{ 

») a 
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se ha 

ie 
lo eis Coa 

Ola < 

16 


hefe two kings natties in ones 


and call him Dur/felergs which is a vifible error. 


(d) nencth idac-Alpin king of Albany, haying fudued. the 


pitts, reigned lixteen ytars. 


bee px! 
2447 0 


all Al- 


ne) 
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saib. Februar. feria tertia, according to a fhort, 
but ancient chronicle of the firft kings of Albany, 
to be found here in the appendix, num, 3. taken 
from the MS. of Colbert’s library, already men- 
tioned. Now this charaéter of the /des, or thir- 
teenth day of Jebruary, concurring with the 
third Ferie, which is, Tucfday, can only agree 
to the year 858, which is according to the ac- 
count now in ufe, the year 859, and by no means 
to the year 854, where, according to Fordun and 
our Scotia hiftorians, Kenerh’s death is placed. 
Now fubftrating the fixteen years of Keneth’s 
reign over all Albany from 4. D. 858 or 8 59, the 
beginning of it, and by conlequence the period of 
the Piétifh monarchy, under their own name, mutt 
have happened 4. D. 842 or 8 13, Which perfeétly 
agrees with the abjtract of their chronicles, and 
is a new confirmation of the authenticknef¥ and €X- 
attnefs of the fecond part of it, down from the 
time that the golpel was preached to the Pitts, 
and fhews the preference that it deferves before 
all the Scotifo, or any other catalogues, 


As to the three Pitti, kings, Kenerh, Brude, 
and Durft or Drusken, that are added in the Sco- 
vif catalogues after Brude, the lat Pittifo king, 
fet down in the abftraét, and by Lynch, if there 
Were any fuch, ’tis like that they have been fee 
up one after another with the title of kings, by a 
party of the Piés that ftood out, and continued 
to dilpute Keneth Mac-dipin’s right during the fix 


years 
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years affigned to their reigns, after Keneth was ge- 
ly own'd king of all albany. But 1 may have 


neral 
+ this matter more diftinttly in the 


occafion to trea 
fecond part of this etay. 


Il. Of the union of the Pi&tith and Sco- 
tith kingdoms in one monarchy. 


mur. Vi 


ALL our writers do agree, that the union of 


the kingdoms of the Pigs and Scots happen’d to- 
wards the middle of the ninth age; that Keneth 
Mac- Alpin was the firft monarch of the united 
kingdoms. All our modern writers do alfo agree, 
that as Keneth .was by hereditary fucceffion king 
of the Scots, he had an equal title to the king- 
dom of the Ps, in the right of his father 4/- 
pin, fon to Eocha, of Achajus. Alpin having laid 
claim to the Pidifh crown as next heir, after the 
death of king 4222/7, fon to Hungus, whofe daugh- 
ter Fergufia being married to Achajus king of the 
Scots, convey’ to her fon Alpin the right to the 


Piftifo crown, preferable to any other pretender, 
after the death of his uncle 0AM. 
Tris account of the title and claim of the 
Scotifo kings to the Piétifo crown, aS next heirs 
by right of blood, is unanimoully delivered by all 


our Scotifh writers after Fordun , fach as Boece @)s 


(a) Boeth. 1,10 


Buchanan, 
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Buchanan (a), Lefly (b) b) 


Chambers (¢ ), &c. Fordan 
(Z) indeed does hot fk cify, as they do, the parti- 
cular degree of blood and. relation on which the 
claim of the Scotifh xing§ was 


was grounded ; yet he 
tells us, that the kin of Scots laid claim as heir 


to the Pistifh crown Site that this claim was the 
3 
ground of the AY that occafioned the laft 


war betwixt the Piés and the Scots ; and when he 


feems afterwards to be in doubt about the caufe 
of the overthrow of tl 


1eir kingdom, ‘tis clear he 
means there the firft caufe, by his r recurring to 
the judgments of God on th Tat 

ples 


people for their 
fins; and the other exam] () he brings at 


Jarge of the overthrow of kingdoms and ftates for 
their sane 994 all prove that this was hjs mean~ 
ing. Anotl er writer, fet down here in the Cf) 
appendix, more ancient than fordn, {pecifies more 
particularly the fins of the Pigs that brought the 
Judgments of God upon them: but it js evident, 
that both thefe laft writers {peak of the firft and 
Original caufes of the overthrow of the Pitti 
kingdom, and not of the immediate caufe or oc- 
cafion of the laft war betwixt the Scots and the 
Pitts. There’s no doubt in general, but that thofe 
heavy judgments of Almighty God, by which king- 


(4) Buchan. lib. 6. fol, 57+ in Dugal. 
(5) Lefl. lib. ¢ pag. 150. 

(c)David. Chambr. d’Ormond. fol. 99, 
(d) Fordun. 1. 3. ¢, 53. 

(e) Idem. 1. 4. c. © sO s74 

(f) Append. n. a 


doms, 
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doms, ftates, and empires are overthrown, are ge- 
nerally drawn upon them by the fins and wicked. 
nefs of the inhabitants : but we are enquiring here 
into the immediate caufe of the laf war betwixt 
the Piés and Scots, whereby fuch great numbers 
of the leading men among the Pzézs were cut off, 
and which ended in the extinction of the Piéz/b 
monarchy in their own name: and Fordun informs 
us it was occafioned, as we have obferved, by the 
Scots laying claim to the Pilti/a crown 5 and all 
our pofterior hiftorians fet down in particular the 
eround of this claim as we have related it; and 
in this they are followed by (@) Engh and (4) Z- 
vifo authors that have wrote concerning this point. 
Nor are our modern hiftorians contradicted in this 
by other more ancient writers, as they are in what 
they relate of our remote antiquities: befides, that 
there being, no doubt, feveral hiftorical monuments 
extant in the time of Boece and Buchanan, that are 
now perifh’d, of the affairs of Scotland, fince the 
reign of Fergus fon of Erch, there is ground to 
believe that they would not have been fo politive 
and particular in the account they give of the 
right of the kings of Scotland to the Piiti/b crown, 
if they had not found ancient authority for it, elpe- 
cially confidering this fatt could be of no ufe, to 
what appears to have been the principal defign 
they aimed at in their “hiftory, of which in its 
proper place. 
(a) Holingfhead, p. 169. 
(b) Kenedy Geneal. p. 182, 1840 
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AND this account of our kings claiming an he- 
reditary right to the kingdom of the Piés, is con- 
firmed ey the title of kings of the Piés given to 
Keneth Mac- Alpin and fome of his fuccefiors, after 
the union of the two kingdoms, as we ‘hall pre- 
fently thew. But the great men among the Piéts, 
having in prejudice of king ipin’s right fet up 
for a king one Feret, otherwife called Wred, of the 
Pittifh blood, thence enfued a war betwixt the 
two nations, in which king 4/pia was taken and 
put to death by the Picts. ‘To him fucceeded his 
fon Keneth, who having by a ftratagem infpired 
the Scots with courage, whom their late defeat had 
much difheartned, the war was renewed, and car- 
ried on with greater eagernefs on both ae and 
at laft proved fatal to the Piés, who being feveral 
times defeated, and great numbers of the moft 
warlike and leading men of the Piés being cut off, 
the reft fubmitted ; and fo the whole kingdom be- 
ing fubdued by Keweth, was united into one with 
that of the Scots. 


By this it appears, that whatever oppofition 
king Keneth might have met with at firft in his 
pretenfions to the Piéi/o crown from the genera- 
lity of the nation, he having afierted his title by 
his victories, and at laft, by their fubmiffion, be- 
came lawful fovereign, as well of the Pvéfs as of 
the Scots; not only a conqueft, but in the right 
of his father d/pin, only lawful heir of both, he 
was 
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was the firft monarch of all Albany or Scotland; and 
all our kings being ever fince lineally defcended of 
him, are by confequence lawful fucceflors, as well of 
the Pittifhb as of the Scotifh kings, and may equally 
reckon the number of their royal predeceffors from 
the firft king of the Picts, as from the firft of the 
Scots: And thus independently of the royal line of 
the Scots come from Jreland, the kings of Scot- 
land were in the royal line of the Pidts, and as 
fucceeding to the Piéti/o kings by the nght of 

lood, and by that of conqueft, the moft ancient 
monarchs in Europe; and this with the concurring 
teftimony both of our own hiftorians and of thole 
of Lreland. 


ArT. 1X. That the prefent inhabitants of Scots 
land are as well the off-/pring and race of the 
Pitts, as of the Scots. 


Burt not only the ancient fucceflion of the 
Piétifh monarchy fubfifted ftill in the Scoti/h line 
by king Keneth, and his pofterity, lawful heirs 
of the Piéife kings, as well by blood as by con- 
quett ; but the body of the Pictifh people, allt over 
thefe provinces of Scotland, which were poffefied 
by them, having fubmitted to Kenerh, and own’d 
his title, remained ftill for the moft part, and theit 
pofterity after them: and the Pifts, after the u- 
nion, are often mentioned by their own name; till 
by degrees, in fucceeding ages, they were 
thoroughly : intermixed and incorporated into one 

Ly people 


Vet. Al 
oS 
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people with the Scots. In the fame manner as the 


ancient Gauls and the Franks, the ancient Spani# 
? 


ards and the Goths, and fo many other nations 
e 7 7 
which, upon tl 


he decay of the Roman empire, feized 
upon the feveral provinces of it, grew up, by frequent 
alliances and a eee into one people with 
the ancient inhabitants ; fo that it were irapoffible, 
at prefent, for the generality of private fami lies, 
to difcover or make out, of which of the two, 

ancient or later inhabitants, they 
are the dcocainis 


“ROM this mixture of the Piés with the Scots, 
ollowed that the Scots being the governing na- 
tion, and the Piéis becoming their fubjects, the 
name of the former prevailed, and that of the 
Pitis was €clipfed by degrees, as both thefe people 
grew into one in the following ages, after their 
being united under one monarch; fo that after 
the twelfth age, we have no farther account of 
the Pris as a diftint people in Scotland. The 
Pittifh language ceafed alfo as a diftin& language 


e 
wm) 


from the Gelick, or old Scotifh, which being, at the 
time. of the union of the two kingdoms, the lan- 


7 1 CGC 


one a=) Say f \+ ‘ L “azo 9r = 
guage or the court, and of the ruling part of the 


united kingdoms, got foon the upper hand of the 
Pittifo, and this laft did {0 much the. fooner 
and more eafily difappear, as the change from 


ro 


1 . ssbhinses pibestatids 2 tS ee 

tne one language to the other, was very eafy and 

> the P7éi/h and Gz jobs as Well as the sere in 
df 34 { eae fy% « £ a 

3/0, being, as Tak as appears, but th ree different 


dialects 
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diale&ts of the fame mother-tongue; to wit, the 
Celtick. 


AND as we fee the Engh tongue, (being 4 
compound of Saxon and French, originally Gorbick; 
dnd fo entirely different from the Ge/ick) hath 
fince the reign of Malcolm Keanmore, at which 
time the Saxon began to be the fests of the 
court, and daily more that of the governing part 
of the kingdom of Scotland, fo wore out by de- 
grees the Gelick or ancient Scori/h, (tho’ the na- 
tive language of the inhabitants) that it is almoft 
reduced to the corners and extremities of the 
kingdom; the like happened to the Piéti/h lan- 
guage: the Saxon to the fouth, and the Gelick to 
the north of the Frths, gaining fuch ground daily 
upon it, that at laft it was quite extint. ‘Thus 
both the name of the P7é?s, and their language, 
were fo worn out by the middle of the twelfth 
age, that we have from that time no more account 
of them, as a diftin& people from the Scots, than if 
the whole race of them had been cut off like one 
man that had left no pofterity. 


Tus univerfal difappearance of the Piés, and 
of their language, gave occafion to Henry Hunting. g- 
ton (a), an Englifh hiftorian, about the middle o 
the twelfth age, to write that the Piéts pe 
then fo far extintt, and their language fo utterly dea 


(4) Hen, Hunting. hit. 1. 1. f. 1716 | 
LAAN DS ms 
LF 2 firoyed, 
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firoyed, that all that was recorded of them in anti- 
cient biftory, appeared a meer fable. Upon which, 
he makes a good moral reflexion on the uncertain- 
ty of human things: but Huntington lived at a di- 
{tance frorn Scotland, and was not fo well acquaint- 
ed with the tranfattions, even of his own time, in 
the north, betwixt the Scots and Englifh, as was 
Richard Prior of Hexham, who lived in the time, 
and near the borders, and gives us this account, 
that ‘A ae famous battle of the Standard, A. D. 
1138, a part of the Scots army, under king Da- 
vid, was compofed of Pié#s, as we fhall afterwards 


mol ly fet down 

However, this extin&ion of the Piéti/h lan- 
euage, and of their name, as a diftin® people from 
the Sots, gave rife to the {tory of a general mat. 
facre made of them by king Keneth; which, by 
pofterior hiftorians, was improved to a t tal ex. 


EPA Pari CF ela rare C. Dyh 7 ¢ 
tirpation of the race of Piés, man, woman and 


child: fo in the writers after the twelfth age, and 
downwards, we frequently meet with sea eR 


* 


OE PP Pees ey: Bos NR 3 oF sper t ¢ oe ] 
Importing, that King Keneth deftroyed them, Ge~ 
a WW A) 


f? 7) Can ] apt | D4 ktne nae days ‘ ger w’ 
fivuxit &P delevit Pittos. Fordun and ier ikican 

} (on axes en ne 9g} 2 * fe 

make fome exceptions, as we fhall obferve: but 


Boece (a), after relating many general mafiacres of 
the Pitts by Keneth’s order, brings him in making 


a moft barbarous decree to kill man, woman and 
child, and executing it accordingly upon all the 


(2) Boeth. hit. Scot. 1. 10. f, 198, n. 60, 70, &c. f. 200. 


Me Ty +9: 
remains 
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remains of the Pifz/h race, who, he fays, had got 
together in the Usopian city of Camelodunum in Pid- 
land. But, in reality, the ftory of fuch a general 
deftrution, and rooting out of a whole nation 
more numerous and powerful than the Scots them- 
felves, is both improbable and repugnant to the 
truth of hiftory. 


For, in the firft place, not to infift upon the 
barbarity of fuch an inhuman action, as the cutting 
off a whole nation without didingion of age, fex, or 
quality, would have-been; the thing in itfelf feems 
incredible, that Kenetb, by the affiftance of the 
Scots only, could fo far become mafter of all the 
Piéifo nation, as to be able to extirpate it, if we 
confider the large poffeffions and extent of the 

Pidtifh territories, which, as we have fhewn, far 

exceeded the Scoti/fo, as they did in number 
and ftrength: the Scots being confined as ee to 
fome of the weftern provinces and les, nothing 
lefs than a miracle could have effetted fuch a total 
overthrow. Whereas, in the fuppofition I make after 
our hiftorians, that king Keneth fucceeded to the 

Pidifo throne, with the oppofition only of moft 
of the chief of their leading men, whilft many 
of the reft of them favoured his title, the union 
of the two kingdoms might be more eafily com- 
palfed, and his right afferted by ordinary courfe. 


L 3 
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Tr we confider, 2°. the fituation of affairs in 
Britain about Keneth's time, and that a) the 
Danes, (who about the end of the eighth century, 
had invaded J/reland, and ravaged the ifle of Ycolm- 
&ill, at the one end of North Britain and Holy 
ffland, and the northern parts of England at 
the other): that thefe Danes, during Ke- 
ueth's reign, invaded Britain with erie fleets 5 iff 
qT fay, all this be confider’d, it would have séer 


‘= 
' 


the moft impolitick thing Keueth could have done, 
and againft all the diftates of prudence, to have fo 
far weakened his united kingdom, as totally to cug 
off the beft part and ftrength of the inha ibitants, 
and expofe his cht populated kingdom as an eafy 


Pre} y to an VV in eR 9 se fides the bad confequences 


part of it lying uncultivated, the 
te We + ¢ 1] Se > ¥ ro fr) 
wcors alone not being able, for many ages, to come 


4 AT 1, > x 5 A474 | av Ss he ‘ ha ’ 1 2 jt ral 

tO Make up tne numper ofr the ancient inhabitants, 

Ae | Waspeaaes «en pace alin we? 

and cultivate their lands: and pee all this muft 

: a=) 19 renN a4 : 5 

hav s happened, uf * the Pict 
ot 
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3°. As to Yoh Furdun (b), tho’ he fays, in 
one place, that Ke neto ued the Piés with great 
cruelty, {paring neither r age nor fex, yet this was 
only inthe firft heat and fury of war ; for he fays 


4-1 (1. b pts op. fh * a 
cloth rere, that the firength of the Piéifh forces 


(9) Warzxi Antiq. Hyber. p, 120, 122, Sim, Dunelm. X.- 
Script. Houeden, f. 232. n. 30, 


(6) Fordun, 1. 4. C 9 4 Pp. 660, 


being 
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being crufh’d in feveral battles, and moft of their 
leading men cut off or fleeing, the generality of the 
Pitts fubmitted, and Keneth (a) marched through 
their provinces, and received into peace and al- 
legiance the harmlefs people. Now to conceive 
how far this account, given by Fordun, reaches 
of the harmlefs people thorough all the Piéi/b 
provinces fubmitting to Kemeth, it fuffices to 
remark, befides what we have dhewn elfewhere of 
the extent of the P7éi/hb provinces, what, accord- 
ing to Fo. Major (6), king Robert Bruce told his 
foldiers at the battle of Banocbhurn, That Keneth 
poffeffed fcarcely the third part of Scotland when he 
overcame the Pitts: and fince the Piés pofleffed 
almoft all the reft, and there is no certain ac- 
count of any confiderable alteration among the ins 
habitants fince Kevzeth’s time, it feems clearly to 
follow, that a great part of the commons on the 
north-fide of the Frizhs, and many on the fouth, 
are of Piéti/h extraction. 


(¢) BUCHANAN alfo, tho’ he feems in 
his hiftory to follow Boece, his conftant guide, and 


my 


to affert a general maflacre of the Piés, yet in his 


(a) [Kenetbus| Quafque provincias regni Pi@orum pera- 
grando, populum imbellem fub fide pacis fufcepit. Fordun, 
#1. 4.¢,8, p. 662. 

(6) Tertiam hujus regni portionem vix Kenedus nofter 
abuit, quando fuperbifimos, pugnaciffimofque PiGos fudit. 
fo. Major. bift. Scot. 1.5. 6.2» fole 85. 

(ce) Buchanan. hift. 1.5. fol. 49. 
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preliminary (2) differtations on the Britifh antiquis 
ties, contained in the three firft books of his hiftory, 
and much more elaborate than the hiftory itfelf 
In thefe, I fay, he limits the deftru&ion of the 
Pitts to thBie bearing arms, and doubts not but 


there remained ftill, after that, great numbers of 


the Piés, intermixed with the Scots, 


4°. SUCH an univerfal maffacre of a power- 
ful nation, famous in all ancient and modern hifto- 
ries, could not fail to be one as one of the 
mof{t memorable events that pao ed in that age, 

; Europe, at leaft in thofe 

of Britain and Ireland in the neighbourhood : for 
we have none of our own now remaining till many 
ages after that time; and yet there is not only 
nothing recorded of the utter deftruction or ex- 
tirpation of the Pitts we the Scots; but not fo 
much as any notice or indication of any fuch thing 
in any hiftorian, either ae or without Peete 
or freland, neither of the ninth age, when this 
{ 


> 


in all hiftories. j 


4 
Ch 


deftru&tion of the Pzés is faidto have happened ; 
F Sep 1 


nor in any writer for 300 years after, till by len et on 


of time ot eLia; b lang vage being worn out, and 
i 


+ 


the Piés and ete thoroughly united under one 


a wT a = GO fo ° {7 Poy eae ak "a 4 

name of Scots; fo that neither the name or lan- 
ey b Pye a ce Vee Are AW rf 
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eo 
fluntington, and others after ane to write, ck 
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: 


pe ecaufe they heard 
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Nort only no hiftorian for 300 years after 
the union of Pritts and Scots takes any notice, or 
gives fo much as the leaft infinuation of this total 
fabverfion of the Piés, but on the contrary they 
mention them as ftill in being Jong after that, 
we fhall remark afterwards : and the accounts 
we have from the beft hiftorians of our neigh- 
bourhood concerning the Pits, about the times 
of king Keneth and his fucceffors, not only con- 
tradict the barbarous notion of a total extirpation, 
but exactly agree with the fcheme of the union 
of the Piés and Scéts under one monarch, and of 
king Keneth’s facceeding by an hereditary right to 
the Pistifo kings, as I have above fet down. 
Thus Keneth and his fucceffors, as we have alrea- 
dy obferved, are called kings of the Piéts in the 
appendix to Neunius the Britifh hiftorian, quoted. 
by (a) Lynch, in the Uljfer annals, as (4) Uber 
and (c) O. Flaherty have remarked ; and Keneth is 
ftiled king of the Putts by Caradock the Welch 

« to the fame (d) Ujber: from 


hiftorian, according 
which it follows, not only that the Piés fubfitted 


after the union of the two kingdoms made by Ke- 


neth, fnce it had been ridiculous for him or his 


fuccefiors to affume the title 


(a) Lynch Cambren. Everfus, page 93° 
(6) Uffer- antiq. Brit. p- 375+ 
(c) Flaherty Ogygia, p- 4525 


484, &c. 
(d) Uffer. antiq. Brit. p. 375. Vardz 


nN e rs eo oe 
iin yite S. Rumoldi. 


of kings of a people 


that 
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that were no more in being; for Kenerh is called 
Rex Pittorum, and not Rex Piétinie or Pittavia, 


which were the names of their kingdom. 


Awnp I doubt not, but that if we had extant 
any writer of our own country cont temporary to, 
or near the time of the union of the Scogs Sod 
Pits, we fhould find Keneth and his fuccetiors re- 
corded, as well kings of the Pifts as of the Scors, 
and alfo meet with abundance of proofs of the 
Pitts fubfifting after the union: but we have no 


writers now remaini sisi of any note, till long after 
ie * ro. “be wha . FS 
the name of Pils, as well as the people themfelves, 


by being incorpor toa and intermixed thoroughly 
into one people il the Scots, as entirely difap- 
peared, as if they had been quite rooted out: fono 

s gave not to Keneth or 


rs 
king of a people, whom 


wR wAcner at “i> Ta 7 wae > 
wonder if our later write 
| c 

i 


uis fucceffors the title of 
} ppofed were no more in being. And thence 


d, that tho’ ’tis not to be doubted but 


Vl 


Fordun, and fuch other of our writers as wrote 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth age, had 


after him, teenth < g 
before them more ancient hiftories which might 
have afforded greater light into the Pii&i/h affairs : 
yet all thefe later writers, ftruck with the total 
difappearance of the Piéti/h people and language 


oy =) 


thought it a greater honour to Keveth and the 
Scots, according to the depraved tafte of thofe ig- 
] 


Rs 
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norant times, to fet them out, as having generally 
extirpated fuch a numerous and powerful people, 
than to have barely fubdued them, and united 
them into one people with their own. It 


why 
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Tr was not fo with the other foreign writers 
ia our neighbourhood whom I have mentioned 
before. “They were not concerned, or perhaps 
informed whether the Piéis were in thofe times 
diftintly known or not ; but not being ftruck with 
the impreflion which their univerfal difappearance 
made upon the Scots, and being unconcerned in 
the falfé honour of a total extirpation, they de- 
livered with fimplicity fuch accounts as they found 
of the Piés in their more ancient hiftorians, which 
(a) Caradock, and the (¥) author of the appendix 
of Nennius among the Welch, and (¢) Tigernack, 
as well as the UlJ/fer annals among the /rifh, had 
perufed. And what is farther remarkable in the 
two laft (to wit, Zigernack’s chronicle and the U-+ 
fler annals, two of the moft authorized pieces a- 
mong the /rifb writers) they are both moft par- 
ticular in their accounts of the fucceffion and 
reigns of the kings of the Scots, both before~ and 
after their union with the Pitts, Cand Tigernack 
wrote in the eleventh age before the name of the 
Piéts was out of ufe) and yet neither of them 
give fo much as any infinuation of the pretended 
extirpation of the Piéfs, but quite the contrary ; 
for in the fame manner as fince king “ames the 
fixth’s acceffion to the throne of England, he 
and his fucceflors have been called frequently, by 


(a) Uffer. antiq. p. 375+ 
(6) Lynch Cambren. Evert, 
(c) Uffer. ibid, | 
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foreign or Englifh writers, kings of England, from 
the more numerous and powerful kingdom: by 
others, kings of Great Britain, from the two king. 
doms atthe fo the U/fer annals, and Tigerna nk 
who call all king Keneth’s predeceffors fimply kings 
of Scots, or of Dalredia, change the {tyle infen- 
fibly after Keneth’s ainetien to the Piiti/h throne: 
and fome of them, as the Ulffer annals, and the 
appendix to Nenmius, call Keneth and his fucceffors 
kings of the Piés, from the more numerous and 
powerful people; others, as Tigernack, call ther 
kings of d/bany, from the united ki ingdom. 


Bu T it is not only the filence of the Welch 
and J/rifh authors, on the pretended extirpation of 
the Piéts; and their continuing to mention the 
sit after their union with the Scots as before, 

5 a people ftill dwelling in 4/bz any, that atteft the 
Piéts continued fubfifting after ise Keneth’s time: 
but we have site clear proofs of the fame mat- 
ter from the Saxon or Englifh hiftorians or writers 
in- every age, down to the twelfth. 


CHE moftancient of them, who lived near to the 
sate of the union of the P its and Scors, is Afferius 
Menevenfis, who, though in his chronicle he gives 
an account of the tranfadtions of thofe times, not 
only of what pafied in Britaix, but in france ; 
yet he hath not one word of fo remarkable an e- 

t, as the extir rpation of the Pz@s, which he 
could not have omi tted, had there been any fuch 
| thing, 
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thing, they having been one of the moft ancient 

and powerful nations in Britain; efpecially having 

mentioned them on much lefS occafions. But as a 

demonftration that he was far from thinking them 

extinst in Keneth’s time, he (2) fpeaks of them by 
name, 4..D. 875, as being, with other people of 
the ifland, harraffed by the Danes. Moreover, 
the Saxon (0) chronicle and () Ethelwerd, two of 
the moft ancient Savon writers after Aferius, as 
they are entirely filent on the pretended extinc- 
tion of the Pids, fo they both mention them as 
a people ftill fubfifting in Albany, wpon occafion of 
that irruption of the Danes, A. D. 875 3 and thus 
much for the ninth age, in which the union was 


made. 


Tuat the Piéts were ftill fubfifting in the tenth 
age, and made a part of the fubjects of the kings 
of Albany or Scotland, we have plain proof from 
the fame Ethelwerd (da), in his chronicle, .4. D- 
9373 and more particularly from (¢) Ingulfus his 
contemporary, who both relate that the Pits made 
a part of the army of Conftantine king of Albany> 
at the battle of Brunford, againtt Adelftan king of 
the Saxons. In the eleventh age, we have accounts 
of the Piss ftill known by their own name, in the 


(a) Affer. chron, p. 165. edit. Gales 
(b) Chron. Saxon. p, 83. edit. Gibfon, 
(c) Ethelwerd, fol. 481 

(2) Ethelwerd. f. 483. 

(e) Ingulfi p. 37. edit. ane 16845 


laws 
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laws attributed to William the conqueror, and 
publifhed by Se/dex in his notes upon Deter (a)< 
But as that copy of the conqueror’s laws is of 
little or no authority, we have a certain account 
of the Pzés ftill remaining inhabitants, at leaf of 
Galloway, and other parts of the weft of Scotland, 
and yet known by their own name in the eleventh 
and twelfth AgES 5 and this from a letter of Ra- 
dulf (2), archbifhop of Canterbury, to pope Callix- 
us, about the year rr22. In fine, Richard Prior 
of Lexham (c), in the twelfth age, informs us, 
as an eye-witnefs, of the Piéis making part 
of king David I.’s army, 4. D. 1137, at the bat- 
tle of the Standard; and calls them, nirie diffe- 
rent times, by their own proper name of P7éfs = 
but it is remarkable, that this author, who lived 
in the time, and in the neighbourhood, informs 
us, that the Pits were then commonly called Gals 
aveyen[es. 


From this expreffion we learn two very’ im- 


portant things, concerning the Pséfs, 1°. That it 
was about this time that the name of the Piés 
began to be eclipfed 5 and foon after, we find 


Fluntington telling us, they were heard of no more, 


(a) Eadmer. p. 190. 

(6) Scriptor. Ang, col. 1746. n. 30. 

(c) Ric. Hagulftaden. apud. X. Scriptor. Ang]. col. 1322+ 
1. 24, 34. col. 316. n. 34, col. 319 ie aes Gon 318, n. 14, 
24, 44. col. 319. n. 51. col. 291. n. 60. PiGi qui vulgo 
Galweyenfes dicuntur, Idem, cole 316. mi 946 
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than if they never had been. 2°. Tho’ the name 
came to be difus’d, yet the people themfélves, of 
the Piétifh race, ftill fubfifted under the name of Gah 
weyenfes, from the province where they dwelt ; 
and fo it probably happen’d in other provinces of 
Scotland, fach as Moravia, Murray, whence the 
Piéts of thefe parts have been call’d Moravienfes, 
as thofe in Galloway were call’d Galweyenfes; and 
perhaps, from the Pzés in Murray being fo call’d, 
may have taken rife that tradition mention’d by 
fome (a) writers of the Murray mtn, Moravien- 
fes, their coming into 4/bany at firft, under one (0) 
Rodricus, and giving, origine to, as fome (c) fay, or 
rather joining the Pics in ancient times: and it 
feems, the race of Pzéts in Murray, after their 
name was grown out of ufe, continued fill there 
under the name of the province: and the frequent 
rebellions and difturbances which the Moravienfes 
gave to our kings Alexander I. David I. and Mal- 
colm 1V. feem to confirm that they lived not eafi- 
ly under the government of our Scoti/h kings, and 
affected, as well as thofe ‘of Galloway, a kind of 
independency, till at laft king (2) Malcolm IV. was 
obliged to tranfplant the inhabitants of Murray, 
Moravienfes, and difperfe them into different parts of 
the kingdom, and plant Murray with new inhabi- 
tants, about the year of our Lord 159. By this 


(4) Boeth 1. 4. f. 54, 55, 56, n. 38. 

(b) Uffer. p. 303. 

(¢) Math. Weftm. ad an. 75. p. $5. 

(4) Chron: Paflat. MS. biblioth. segie Lond, 1.8. ¢ 6. 


if 
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it appears, that the leading men of the Pié#s, who 
furvived their laft battles, aa defeats given them 
by Apache retired partly to Galloway, partly to 
Murray, as to the two extremities of the king- 
dom, and were not fo eafily brought to fubmit to 
the Scoti/h government, as the commonalty through- 
ont the cou atrys 


3uU T it is to be remark’d in the firft place; 
that Galloway (Galweya) was of much larger ex- 
tent in ancient times, and even in the twelith age, 
than it is of late; and that Ga/loway and Losshiag 
Lit provinces of Scotland that lie 
to the fouth of the tae of Clyde and Forth. The 
laws of (4) Regiam Majef item feern to be a plain 
proof of this. And by charters of king David I. 


(4) it appears, that Galloway in thofe times in- 
~]} j } | Re el ac 1} > 7 hacags th) ] Ae 
cluded, ReHSeE the country now call’d Galloway; 


thofe of Carick, Kyle, igi. ; as alfo that of 
hale as may be collegted from a bull of pope 
(cs) Alexander Ill. and fo pane a part of Cly- 
defdale. It appears alfo, that in thofe ancient 
times, Galloway was look’d upon as diftinét from 

onfequently had its laws 


( Scotia ) Scotland, and confec 
| > a8 is manifeft by 


“7. 


and cuftoms diftintt by itfel 


(a) Omnes illi qui ultra Forth manferint in Laudonia, Gal- 


y 
widia vel aliis locis, refpondebant calumniatoribus de Scotia 


Reg. Maj. 1.1. ¢. 17. 2.8. Ibid. c. 20. n. Io. 
(E Cn ae ree Clade - eo ‘ 1 
(9) Unart. vet. Gla g. f.2. Ch. David. 
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many of our ancient (2) laws and aéts of parlia- 
ment. 


On the other hand, ’tis certain that the P2és, 
as they were longer diftinguifh’d in Galloway, by 
their own name, (as we have feen) fo they made, 
fince their union with the Scots, a greater figure 
in Galloway than any where elfe in Scotland, that 
we know of: and firft, it appears by (4) Malme/- 
bury, that the Piés, (and he joins the Scots with 
them) invaded that country fome time before 
their union, upon the decay of the Berniczan 
kingdom; the (¢) Polychronicon {ays they were the 
Piéts only that {eiz’d on Galloway, and took it 
from the Saxons. In the twelfth age, the monk 
(d) Foceline, who lived in the neighbourhood, in 
the life of St. Mungo, calls Galloway the country 
of the Pitts; and the Piés being the inhabitants 
of Galloway, became fo famous, that in the be- 
ginning of the twelfth age, (¢) Ralph, archbifhop 
of Canterbury; calls the bifhop of Galloway (Can- 
dide Cafe) the bifhop of the Pzés. 


(a) Reg. Majeft. -1.¢.17.. Stat. Alex. I. c. 2, 17. Quon. 
Attachiam. c 72, 78: Stat. Rob. I. c. 14. 

(b) Malmesbur f. 155. n. 5. 

(c) Sedes Candide Cafe... depopulatione Piforum a di- 
fione Anglorum omnino (defecit)  Polychr. p. 207. 

(d) Pi&orum Patria — que modo Galwedia dicitur. oe. 
in vit. S Kentegerni ap. Boland. n. 34. 

(e) Epift, Radulf. Cant. ad Callift. Pap. X. fertpt. col. 1746. 
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ii By all this it appears, 1°. That on Keneth’s ta- 
: king pofieffion of the Pzéii/b kingdom, thofe of the 
| Pids that ftood out again{t his title, retired in a 

body chiefly to Galloway, and there fortified 
themfelves, till being forced to fubmit to the Scots, 
they retained {till fome of their liberties, and had 
not only peculiar laws and cuftoms, but proper 
princes of their own, tho’ depending on the crown 
of Scotland: as it appears that Galloway had Fer- 
gus, Uchtred, Rolland, and Alan, among whofe 
daughters it was divided ; and it is remarkable, 
that our kings, in ancient times, in the addrefs of 
their (a) charters, mentioned the Galweyen/es by 
their own name, (when they were concern’d) di- 
fins from the Scots, and their other fubjects. 


From what hath been faid before, it appears 
*n the fecond place, that a great many of the in- 
habitants of Galloway were originally P7é#s, not 
only of the commonalty, as in other provinces an- 
ciently pofiefsd by the Peéts, but even of the beft 
and greateft families : fince, as we have feen, 
there’s no doubt to be made, but many of the 
leading men among the Pifts, who furvived Ke- 
neth’s victories, retired to Galloway. And if I were 
not afraid of being thought too great an adver- 
fary to popular traditions, on which alone I find 
our modern writers ground their opinion of the 


(a) Chartul. vet. Glafg. Chart. Dav. I fol. 2. Malc. IV, 


£3, 52. Willelm fA, Se 
de- 
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defcent of the male-race of the royal line of the 
Stuarts from the Scots-lri/h line, I fhould be apt to 
think that there’s a much greater probability of 
their being defcended of the Piés, or ancient Bri- 
tains, whofe progeny, as well as that of the Scots; 
and fome remains of the Saxons, were the inhabi- 
tants of Galloway in its old extent, including all 
thefe weftern countries on the fouth-fide of Clyde. 
Since that ancient family of the Stuarts, from the 
firft time we have any account of it on affured re- 
cords, was feated in thefe parts, as is clear, as well 
by the chartulary of Pajlay, as by a bull of pope 
Alexander WN. (4) 4.D. 1179, addrefs’d to the 
proprietors of Galloway, (Galwellen) among whom 
Alan, {on to Walter, is reckot’d one of the chief. 
And a proof that the Stwarts are not defcended 
from the Scots-/rifh, is, that never any of the fa- 
milies bore, in ancient times, any Scots-iri/h names 
as all our kings of the Scots-Zrifo line did, till 
Malcolm Keanmore’s children, and fome others af- 
terwards, as Donald, Malcolm, Duncan, &c. but the 
common names of all the firft we know of the 
race of the Stuarts, were dian and Walter, names 
neither in thofe times, nor at any time before; 
ever in ufe among the Scots that came from /yAand. 


Bur let that be as it will, it is certain, that 
both the Piés, and (as we have made appear elfe- 
where) the ancient Britains were the inhabitants 
of thefe parts ; and we have a proof of it, from 


(a) Chartul. Glafg, 


M 2 the 
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the addrefs of fome (a) charters of feveral of our 
kings to their fubjects of the diocefe of Gla/go, 
(as has been remark’d) where, befides the Scots; 
the Englifh, who were the remains of the Saxons, 
and the Franci, who were fome Norman families 
lately come in, the Gakwejen/es, who were the 
Pits, as we have feen; and the Walenfes, Welch, 
or Britains, are diftintly named. “Fhis mixture 
of fo many feveral different nations, who poffeis’d 
that country, occafioned, about the eleventh age, 
and beginning of the twelfth, that barbarity, or 
almoft extinction of chriftianity among the inha- 
bitants, which is defcribed by the author of the 
preface of the old (4) chartulary of Gla/go, writ- 
ten about 500 years ago, where he mentions the 
ancient inhabitants of the diocefe of Gla/go, which 
he calls Cumbrenjis reg.  Focelin calls it Cam- 
brenfis; and the author of St. Zlred’s (c) life, 
{peaking of Galloway, gives much the fame cha- 
racter of the inhabitants. And tho’ there’s no 
doubt, but the expreffions of thefe writers are 
fomewhat hyperbolical, yet the mixture of fo ma- 
ny different nations could not but have difmal ef- 


fects upon their moral conduét. ‘Io remedy thefe 
evils, our ancient religious king s found no means 
more proper than the etiote the epifcopal fees 


(a) Ves. Chartul. Glafg. f 52, & 4 


(b) ... difpari gente & diffimili ine ua & vario more vi- 
ventes .... centilitatem potius ¢ quam heal cultum tenueruns. 


Vet. Chart. GI. f. 1, 2. 
(c) Vir. S. Aiiredi M.S. bibl, Coton. Tiberius E. 1. 


of 
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of Glafgo and Galloway, which, it appears, had 
been long without bifhops; and the erec¢ting, in fe- 
veral places of thefe countries, (as their great 
men, among others, /Valter fon of Alan, predecef- 
for of our kings, did by their example) abbeys or 
monafteries of the moft {tri& and efteemed religious 
men in thofe times: by which means, and by the 
good laws and polity, which our kings inftituted, 
thofe countries became, by degrees, the moft reli- 
gious and molt polifh’d in the kingdom. 

Bu T to conclude this account of the P7és, I 
hope, by all we have fhewn in the foregoing ar- 
ticles, among other things, it hath appear’d to 
the impartial reader, that the Piéfs are the pro- 
geny of the Caledonians , and by confequence of 
the firft, the moft ancient and moft valiant inhabi- 
tants of Britain; that their dominions far exceed- 
ed thofe of the Scots, as did alfo the number 
and ftrength of their nation; that their govern- 
ment was hereditary and monarchical; and in 
fine, that not only the total extin&ion of the 
Pitts by king Keneth, is falfe and fabulous; but 
that the royal family, and prefent inhabitants 
of Scotland, are in general as well the defcen- 
dents and progeny of the ancient Caledonians, or 
Piéis, as they are of thofe Scots that came in 
from J/rcland; and have as good a title to the 
actions, religious or military, perform’d in anci- 
ent times by the one, as by the other. And this 
alone fuffices to demonftrate the antiquity, as well 
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of the royal line, as of the generality of the in- 
habitants of dbany, or Scotland; fo we are under 
no kind of neceffity to have recourfe to the 
Scots who came from Jreland, for maintaining ei- 
ther the antiquity of the royal line of our kings, 
beyond any monarchy now in being, or the anci- 
ent fettlement of the inhabitants in Britain. 
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Introduction and Divifion of this Second 
Book. 


. FTER having put the ancient ftate of the 
aff Y Roman, Britifo, and Piétifb inhabitants of 
the northern parts of Britaim in the beft light I 
could in the foregoing book; it remains now in 
courfe to treat of the Scots, a fubjeft fo much 
he former, in that it is pro- 
£ this whole undertaking, 
as all other ancient inha- 


more important than t 
perly the end and {cope o 
The Britains and Pitts, 

he northern parts of this ifland, having 


pitants of tl 
by degrees been incorporated and cemented by 


conqueft, alliances, and length of tume, as we have 
into one people with the Scors, all the in- 
habitants, of whatever origine, have been known 
thefé many ages by no other name, and all the 
northern parts of Britain, united in one ~king- 


dom, have been alfo known only by the name of 


Scotland. 


fhewn, 


Bu T it mutt be acknowledged that no part of 
the hiftory of Briain is more intricate, involved 
in greater difficulties, and more liable to debates 


M 4 than 
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than what concerns the Scots. All is here con- 
tefted ; the origine of the Scots, the time of their 
coming firft to Jreland, their firft fettlement in 
Britain, the antiquity of their monarchy there, its 
ancient extent, the number, and even the names of 
their ancient kings, as they are fet down by their 
modern hiftorians, much more their lives and ac- 
tions: nay, the very name of Scots makes alone the 
fubject of a confiderable debate. 


IT is chiefly within thefe two laft ages that all 
thefe queftions have been more warmly agitated: 
and fome of the beft pens of the three nations, 
Scots, Englifo, and ILrifh, have been defignedly em- 
ployed about fettling them, befides what other fo- 
reign writers have faid upon the fubjett. So that 
it would teem, that whoever would by choice un- 
dertake this fubject again, can fcarce avoid the 

character either of being troublefome to the pub- 
lick, if he barely repeats what others have faid, 
or that of rafh and prefumptuous, if he fhould 
pretend, after fo many great authors, to put mat- 
ters in a better light. 

Wu at I have to fay for this undertaking is, 
that it is a confequence, and indeed the very 
end of my having already treated of the Roman, 
Britifo, and Piétifo ancient inhabitants of the nor- 
thern parts of the ifland, and that the whole was 
none of my own choice; thofe kind of debates ha- 
ving always appeared to me a very invidious 
cask: but being prevailed on to fet down my 

. | thoughts 


Rh 
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thoughts on the fubject, I refolved to write im- 
partially what 1 conceived moft conformable to 
truth, without regard to the many prejudices of 
the generality, either of my own, or of any other 
country concerned. 


To give the reader therefore a general profpect 
of the method which I defign to follow in this 
fecond book concerning the Scots; the moft ma- 
terial queftion to be examined, is to determine the 
time of their firft fettlement, and the beginning of 
their monarchy in Britain. All the reft of the 
hiftory of the Scots depends on that, and muft 
take a quite different turn, according as that que- 
{tion is refolved. Now it being generally agreed, 
that the Scots of Britaim are the ofispring of the 
Scots in Iveland, nothing can be determined with 
certainty concerning the time of the firft fettlement 
ef the Scots in Britamm, or the beginning of the 
monarchy, till that of the Scots in Lreland be firtt 
examined: for if the Scots were fettled in /reland 
1200, OF 1300 years before the incarnation, as the 
modern /vifh writers pretend, the firft fettlement 
of the Scots in Britain might be with equal pro- 
bability (as we fhall thew) placed before the 
times of the incarnation, as the modern Scoti/h 
writers affert it. But if, on the other hand, the 
fettlement of the Scots in Lreland ought to be pla- 
ced no earlier than in or about the times of the 
incarnation; the Epoch of their fettlement in Bvi- 
tain mutt neceflarily be in proportion abated. From 

whence 
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whence it follows, that we muft make a different 
judgment of the remote, or high antiquities of the 
Scots in Britain, according as thofe of the Lrifo 
are fuppofed to be certain, dubious or fabulous. 


Tris being fuppofed, I fhall, in confequence 
hereof, divide this book concerning the Scots into 
two parts or fections. In the firft, before I enter 
into the examination of the high or remote anti- 
quities of Jreland, 1 tha a Ne: them fuch as 
the modern /rifh writers defcribe, to wit, that the 
Scots of the Adilefian race were fertled in Ireland 
above one thoufand years before the incarnation ; 
that Herimon, their firft king, came from Spam, 
and reigned in /reland in the eleventh, twelfth, 
fome fay thirteenth century, before the birth of 
Chrift ; that from this Hermon papa continued 
in Jreland an uninterrupted fucceffion of kings of 
the Scotifb-Milefian race, with ae laws, and 
other marks of a | polit ite nation, during about 15 
Or 1600 years, down till Sc. Parrick’s time, who 
preached the gofpel in Ireland in the fifth age : 
and this is what I mean, throughout all this book, 
by the terms of igh or remote antiquities of the 
Trifo, which Lam obliged frequently to make ule 
ufe of for brevity, and to avoid repetitions of the 
fame thing. Upon fuppofition of the probability 
or certainty of thefe high antiquitics of Ireland, 
I hall, in this firft fetion or part of this book, 
confider the high antiquities of the Scots (by which 


T underftand all along the opinion of thofe who 
maintain, 
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maintain, that the Scots were fettled in Britain, 
and had a fucceffion of kings, from before the times 
of the incarnation, down till Fergus fon of Erch) 
and after 1 have examined in general the proba~ 
bility of the ancient fettlement and monarchy of 
the Scots in Britain, upon this fuppofition, I fhall 
enter into a full difcuffion of the famous debate 
concerning the truth of the ftory of the forty 
Scotifo kings, before Fergus fon of Erch, as it is 
fet down by Boece, Buchanan, and their followers. 


In the fecond fe&tion of this book I fhall be- 
gin by examining the grounds of the high anti- 
quities of Jveland, and the time of the fettlement 
of the Scots in that ifland, that being a neceffary 
preliminary to the difcuffion of the high antiqui- 
ties of the Scots in Britain, with which I thall 
conclude, after having premifed a fhort account in 
general of the writers of the Scotifb hiftory, and 
particularly of fome hiftorical pieces (relative to 
the fubje&t of which I am treating) and which 
either have not hitherto been publifhed, or have 
not been taken notice of by our modern writers. 


SECTION 
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Of the Scots. 


S sk Coad Ts eal 

Of the Antiquity of the Settlement and 
Monarchy of the Scots in Britain, upon 
Suppofition of the Certainty or ‘Probabi- 
lity of the High Antiquities of Treland. 
Together with a full difcuffion of the 
ftory of the forty ancient Kings before 
Fergus Sow of Erch. 


EFORE I enter into the examination 
of the high antiquities of the /ri/h or Scots, 


which is to make the fecond feftion of this fecond 
book, in this firft fection, that I may with more 
freedom, and Iefs offence to my own countrymen, 
be allowed to enquire into the certainty of the 
high antiquities of the Scots in Britain, and to fet 
down what I think moft conformable to truth. I 
fhall endeavour in the firft chapter to fhew that 
the prefent inhabitants of Scotland ought to be 
very indifferent about thefe high antiquities; and 
that the /ri/o, in order to fupport their own high 
antiquities, are more interefted to maintain thofe 
of the Scots, than are the prefent Scots them- 
felves. 


In the fecond chapter, that I may not’ feem 
to have neglected. the common opinion of the wri- 
ters of our hiftory for thefe three or four laft a- 
ges, and to do all the juftice I can to the abettors 
of 
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of the Scoti/h high antiquities; I fhall endeavour 
to make it appear, that the Scots had as probable 
grounds to go upon for maintaining their early 
fettlement in Britain, as the Jrifh can give in pro- 
portion for the early fettlement, or high antiqui- 
ties of the Scots in Jreland : fo that thofe Iri/h wri- 
ters, who maintain the fettlement of the Milefan 
Scots in Zreland twelve or thirteen ages before the 
incarnation, have nothing. with which they can 
juftly reproach the Scorifa writers, for placing the 
fettlement of the Scots in Britain before the Ro- 
mans entered it. 


In the third chapter (which will take up the 
sreateft part of this firft fection) on the fame fup- 
pofition of the Scotifh high antiquities, or of their 
early fettlement and ancient monarchy in &ritain, 
T fhall enquire at full length Cas the importance 
of the fubje& requires) into the various accounts 
given by our hiftorians of the forty, or forty-five 
Scotifo kings preceding Fergus fon of Erch, or 
king Fergus the fecond. 


Of the Scots: 


C8 Ad Ree 


Of the Debates of the Scotifh and Trith 
Writers, about the Antiquity of the Set- 
tlement of the Scots zw Britain: that the 
prefent Inhabitants of Scotland ought to 
be very indifferent about the Ifue of thefe 
‘Debates ; and that the \rith are more in- 
terefted to maintain the ancient Settle- 
ment of the Scots 4 Britain than the Scots 
themfelves. 


YHERE has been now, for about two cen- 
‘T turies, the warmeft debates betwixt the Scos 
tifh and /ri/h writers, concerning the antiquity and 
fettlement of the Scots in Britain. Both agree 
that the Scots came thither immediately from Jre- 
land, at leattas to the generality of them: but 
the modern Svorifh writers. affert, and that with 
fuch concern, as if the honour of the nation did 
in a great meafure depend upon it ; that their co- 
ming from Jreland, and the beginning of their 
monarchy in Britain, were before the incarnation : 
the modern J/ri/h writers, with no lefs warmth, 
deny this ancient fettlement of the Scots in Byi- 
tain, and affirm, that the Scots came from Jreland 
no fooner than the fourth or fifth century of chri- 
ftianity ; and that the monarchy of the Scots in 
Britain began only in the beginning of the fixth 
century. 

AFTER 
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A¥ TER fo long and fo fierce a paper war car- 
ried on with fo much eagernefs on both fides, it 
would, no doubt, appear at firft a very diectatits pa- 
radox, to pretend that it is a matter entirely in- 
different to the true honour of the prefent Scots, 
whether the Scots that came from Jre/and were 
fettled in Britain before the incarnation, or only 
after it; and that the /ri/h, and they alone, have 
a real intereft for the fupport of their remote an- 
tiquities ; that the fettlement of the Scots in Bri- 
tain could be proved to have been before the in- 
carnation. 


AND yet as odd as this paradox feems at firft, 
I hope it will appear much lefs furprizing, if mat 
ters be impartially confidered. And firft, as to ie 
prefent Scots: the chief reafon of their maintain- 
ing, with fo much concern, the antiquity of their 
fettlement and monarchy in Britaiz in the Scoti/h 
line is, that their modern hiftorians ground their 
chief title to the moft ancient monarchy of Ez- 
vope, as well as their claim to all the warlike ac- 
tions performed by the ancient inhabitants of the 
North of Britain again the Romans and provin- 
cial Britains, wholly upon their defcent from thefe 
Scots that came from /reland. Now if it can be 
made appear, 1°. [hat the prefent inhabitants of 
Scotland, both as to the commonalty, the nobili- 
ty, and as to the royal family, either are not uni- 
verfally defcended from thofe Scots that came from 
Lreland, 
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freland, or owe not chiefly to them what makes 
for their greateft luftre and honour in ancient times. 
2°. ‘That the prefent Scots derive a title to thefe 
warlike atchievements, performed againft the Ro- 
mans and Britains, independently of their defcent 
from thefe Scots that came from /reland: It will 
follow, that the prefent Scots ought certainly to be 
very indifferent about the time when the Scoti/h 
colony came from Jreland to Britain, whether be- 
fore or after the incarnation. 


1°. As to the commonalty: that the bulk of 
the nation is not the offspring of the Scots who 
came from /reland, appears from this; that, as it 
hath been already fhewn, many of the inhabitants, 
both of the north and fouth, are defcended of the 
Pitts; many of the inhabitants of Clyde/dale, and 
of other parts of the weft, are come of the an- 
cient Britains, many of thofe of the fouth are 
defcendents of the Saxons, of whom, befides thofe 
that were fettled here of old, many others reti- 
red hither for refuge, and were received by our 
king Malcolm LI. upon the invafion of the Nor- 
mans. Many of the Normans themfelves were re- 
ceived afterwards in Scotland, and got lands and 
pofieffions by the name of Franks from our kings, 
the immediate fuccefiors of Malcolm SII. as ap- 
pears by the cartularies of our abbeys. Many of the 
inhabitants of Catue/s, Ro/s, and fome of the ifles, 
are defcended from the Dazes. ‘The inhabitants of 
Murray 
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Murray ace fappofed by (a) Boece himfelf to be 
of a different extraction, both fromthe Pzés and 


Scots. 


2°. As to the nobility and gentry, it is no lefs 
certain, that many of the beft and moft ancient 
families are not defcended from the Scots who 
came from Jreland; for, befides the remains of the 
Britains and Piés, a great many of the beft fa- 
iilies had their origine from foreign countries, as 
appears by their traditions and writs; by the ac- 
count, as far as it may be depended upon, that 
(4) Boece himfelf and his followers give of thofe 
who came in from England, France, and Hungary, 
about king Malcolm the IlId’s time; by the more 
certain teftimony of the Lxgli/h (¢) hiftorians of 
the great numbers of the Saxon nobility that fled 
to Scotland from the opprefflion of William the 
conqueror and his fuccefiors; and by the firnames 
of many Normans, to whom our kings, fucceflors 
to Malcolm the Illd, gave lands in Scotland, as 
tis clear by many ancient charters, and chiefly by 
the donors and witneffes in the chartulasies of our 
monaiteries. 


3°. As for the royal family of Scotland, by 
what hath been already faid of its (¢) defcent from 


(2) Boeth. lib. 12. fol. 56, edit. 1. 

(6) Beeth. lib. 12. fol. 258. edit, 2. 

(c) Vota nobilitas Angliz tranfiyit ad reges Scotix. Math. 
Paris. pag. 4. 


(d) Supra, p. 1416 2 
N the 
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the wi. ohoe I hope thatit has been made appear that 
our kings as they lineally defcend or kings, 
according to the Scotz/h hiftorians, fo they poffefs, 
in the right of thefe ancient kings, the far greateft 
put of the kingdom, and that they are no other- 
wife defcended of the Scotz/ line which came from 
Ireland, than they are of the Braces and Stuarts. 
So that as the placing the firft king of the race 
of Bruce, and of Stuart, in the fourteenth century 
only, doth not de! rogate from the antiquity of the 
royal line or monarchy of Scotland, becaufe the 
ucceffion is carried up in the Scotif race in the 
fame royal blood from which the Braces and Stu- 
avis, by marriages, Hi their right : fo the pla- 


cing the ort it King of the Scori/h race in the fifth 
or fixth century doth not sieht the antiquity 
of the roy f line or monarchy, fince it 1s carried 


up time out of oe i long before, in = race of 


to the much ear part of d/bany or Scotland. 


So I hope it will appear, to any that will ex- 
amine the hiftory of the royal family of Scotland 
without prejudice, that the length or antiquity of 
the race in the § Mode: line which came from J/ve- 
land, is of as little confequence to it, as is the an- 
tiquity of ic in the line of eens that came from 
Normandy, ot in that of t the Stuarts, which I con- 
ceive may be more probably derived from a Pic- 
tifo, Britifb, ox Norman original, than from a 


Scotifa- 
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Scotifa-Irifo: fo that the chief intereft that our 
es family hath, as to its antiquity, is in ics def 
cent from the aricient race of the Pzéti/h kings, from 
whom, as to the far greateit part of /bany, the 
right came by an heirefs to the Svo¢s, as the right 
to the whole equally came by other heirefles from 
the Scots to the Bruces and Stuarts. 


Tuts being fuppofed, and alfo granting that the 
fettlement of the Scots and their monarchy in Britain 
in the Scoti/b-lrifh line (which fhall be examined 
were of no older date than the fifth or fixth age; 
the royal family of our kings in the P7éz/b line, 
and the antiquity of their monarchy in //bazy, 
will thereby be at no lofs, but will fubfit with 
more honour to the nation, and by more certain 
proofs from hiftory, even with the allowance of 
the /ri/o themfelves; from what they efteem their 
moft authorized ancient writers, than it can doin 
the Svotifb-Lrifo line, as we have fhewn. 


AND as to that kind of honour and reputa- 
tion which depends upon valour and warlike ace, 
tions; thofe of the Caledonians, whom we have 
fhewn to be the fame people called afterwards 
Piés, are grounded upon the fure foundation of 
the beft of the Roman hiftories, which canriot be 
€qually faid of the Scots; and near three centuries 
before the name of the Scots was heard of in any 
ancient author. (a) I have already treated of the 


{a) Supra, pag. 44, 45¢ Be Sis 
4 exploits 
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exploits of the Caledonians in the Roman times, 
and fhal} have occafion to fet them down more at 
large in the fecond part of this effay. 


Bu T, to fix the fettlement of the Scots in Bri- 
tain two or three hundred years after the incar- 
nation, would not only not derogate from the honour 
of the prefent inhabitants of Scotland, or of their 
monarchy, as 1 have fhewn, but it would feem ra- 
ther a derogation from both, were it fixed before 
that time. For if we fuppofe, with the modern 
Scotifp Be ye that the Scots came from Jreland 
to Britain, and that their monarchy began in the 
welt of Scotland above three hundred years before 
the incarnation; then it will follow, that for the 
fpace of about feven hundred years thefe Scots re- 
mained confines to a little corner of what fince 


-ccompofcs the kingdom of Scotland, in an indo lent, 


ob{cure, sili ited, and unknown condition, ith 
cut either extending their narrow territories, or 
making any confiderable effort to do it: fince du- 
ring all thole ages, and till about the middle of 
the fourth age, after the incarnation, their name 
is not fo much as. once found in hiftory, whilft 
that of the Caledonians ox Piéts was fo renowned 
in the beft hiftories of the times. And that after 
fo long a fettlement in Britain. we find the Scors, 


-even in the fixth age, ftill confined to the weftern 
-coafts and iflands, their farft habitation; without 


being able to extend their bounds on any fide du- 
ring 900 years, or if they did, they had been for- 
ced, 


bes 
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ted back to them again. Since it hath been al- 
ready fhewn from good authority, that in the fixth 
age, and beyond it, the @) Piéts were full. peace- 
able poffeffors of all the north of Scotland, from 
the Orknays fouthwards to the Forth, and be yon ad 
it, on one fide of them: and that on the other 
fome of the Pifs, with the Britains and Saxons 
were in poffeffion of the countries to the ae ah 
of the Cluyd. 


w 


WHEREAS if we fhould fuppofe that the Scots 
came to Britain only about the third century of 
chriftianity, and that their monarchy began only in 
the end of the fifth, or beginning of the fixth a ge 5 
that at the firft ap PCArance they make in Britain 
we find them join’d with the P7és, affaulting the 
Roman empire’; that from that firft eg ance the 
Roman and Briti/o hiftories never mention them, 
but as a warlike and ftirring ca ae jealous of 
their own liberty, and ftill a€tive to extend their 
conqueits on their neighbours. All thefe, and fuch 
like confiderations, fupported by good ieigeis 
feem to give a Spit more noble impreffi on of the 
Scots, as a martial people, from their fr t entry 


J 
a] 


into Britain, than to fuppofe that they were fettled 
feven Atireleet years before, and lay all that time 


in an entire ob{curity, confined to a corner of the 
ifland. 


SQ upon the whole we may now conclude, that 
it is a matter at leaft very indifferent to the prez 
(a) V. Pis, art. 5. §. 3 & 2. fupra, 
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fent inhabitants of Scotland, whether ‘the coming 
in of the Scots from beliid to Britain was before 
the incarnation, or in the third century after it. 


ON the other hand, as to the Ziff, it is juft 
the contrary; tis their intereft alone to main- 
tain the fettlement of the Scots in Britain before 
the time of the incarnation, and to raife it there- 
fore above all others, in order to fupport their 
own high antiquities, and the ancient feries of 

their kings; for the bafis and foundation of all 
their high antiquities, being the fettlement of the 
Milefian Scots in Ireland many ages before the ins 
carnation, whatever ferves to prove this ancient 
fectlement is of importance to them. Now nothing 
could prove this ancient fettlement of the Milefian 
Scots in Ireland {fo dire&tly, as the fhewing that 
they had been able, three or four ages before chri- 
ftianity, to fend forth fuch a confiderable colony, 
as that of the Scots in Britain is reprefented to 
have been in thofe early times by the Scoti/h mo- 
dern writers: whereas’ the /vi/b, by taking this 
fupport away from their antiquities, and by bring- 
ing down the coming of the Scots to Britain to 
the fourth or fifth century of chriftianity, leave the 
whole fabrick of the antiquity of the fettlement of 
the Milefiau Scots in Ireland. a tottering condi- 
tion, having nothing for the fupport thereof but 
uncertain traditions, and the fabulous rhymes of 
their bards or feanachies, which we ‘hall have oce 
cafion to examine afterwards, 


SQ 


al 
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So I leave it to any body to judge, whether the 
frifo are not more interefted to maintain that the 
Scots were fettled in Britain before the incarnation, 
than the prefent Scots are themfelves: and at the 
fame time whether it be likely that the /i/b, who 
without doubt have had, fince they received chri- 
ftianity in the fifth age, the ufe of letters, Jearn- 
ing and writers among them, could either have o- 
mitted to take notice of, and record fo confidera- 
ble a tranfaction as that of the Scots coming from 
Ireland, and fetting up a new kingdom in Britain 
in the fifth or fixth age, or could continue to this 
day, both againft their intereft and knowledge, to 
maintain fo pofitively and unanimoufly, that the 
monarchy of the Scots in Britain is no older than 
the fifth or fixth age, 1f they had not good proofs 
for it. 


Bu T at leaft it follows, from what we have 
fhewn concerning the Scots inthe foregoing obfer- 
vations, that one may, without the leaft difparage- 
ment of the prefent inhabitants of Scotland, very 
freely and impartially difcufs the truth of what 
their modern writers have advanced concerning 
their high antiquities, and follow what fhall ap- 
pear (ail things confidered) moft conformable to 
true hiftory and ancient authority, concerning the 
time of the fettlement of the Scots, and beginning 
of their monarchy in Britain. aith 


N 4 CHAP: 
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Cuape. II. 


That if the Settlement of the Milefian Scots 
am Ireland, twelve or thirteen ages before 
tue incarnation, be once admitted, that of 
the Scots z# Britain, before the Romans 
entered wt, will follow in courfe, as be- 
mg fupporiea by Proofs of the fame 
Nature. 


A E TER having thewed in the foregoing 
£°\ chapter, that the /i/b, in order to fupport 
their own high antiquities, feem to have greater 
intereft than the prefent Scots, to maintain the 
ancient fettlement of the Scots in Britain, to omit 
thing that may give light into the Scoti/h anti- 
quities ; and that I may not feem to have flighted 
or Hevletted the common opinion of the writers 


of the Scotifp hiftory, during 


Fad 


thefe three of four 


5 
Jaft centuries; and todo all the juftice I ‘can ta 
the affertors of the Scotifp high antiquities; fup- 
pofing here, as f do all along in this fection, the 


truth or probability of the ancient fettlement of 
the Milefian Scots in Ireland, as the Lvi/h writers 
will have it’, I fhall endeavour to fhew, that upon 
that fuppofition, there is at leaft as great proba- 
bility of the ancient fettlement of the Scots in Bri- 
tain, before the Romans entred it: fo that thofe 
Jrifo writers, that maintain the opinion of the (iz 


lefiap Scots fettling in Jreland about 1200 years 
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before the incarnation, have no juft ground to re- 
proach the Scots with adhering to their opinions, in 
favour of their ancient fettlement in Britain, before 
the Romans firft entry into it; fince they may-be 
as probably fuftained as thofe of the Jif. 


I do not here pretend, that there can be fet- 
tled any fix’d dates, or epochs, of the firft fettle- 
ment of the Scots in Britain, or indeed of any 
northern nation, before they had the ufe of let- 
ters, either from chriitianity or from the Romans 
entring among them: the ignorance in which, I 
fuppofe, all the northern nations were, in thofe 
early times, of all means or methods, to calculate 
and regulate dates of paft tranfactions, render, in 
my opinion, all their pretenfions to any fix’d chro- 
nology abfolutely groundlefs; and their want of 
the ufe of letters, made it no lefs impoffible for 
them to preferve any accounts of particular cir- 
cumftantial faéts. All that a rude and _illite- 
rate people, with the help of their ignorant venal 
bards, could retain, was fome uncertain feries of 
eenealogies, with fome general traditions of more 
remarkable adventures of the nation, mixed with 
fables : all which their pofterity, after the ufe of 
letters was introduced among them, might have 
reduced into fome rude form of hiftorical narra- 
tion, applying dates to it by conjecture, 


NEITHER do I propofe to treat in this chap- 
ter of the firft government of the Scots in Britain, 
of 
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of the real antiquity of their monarchy, and of 
the certainty of their kings before Fergus fon of 
Erc; that being a fubject rmportant enough to 
deferve to be difcuffed a part, I thall therefore 
referve it for the following chapter. At prefent I 
propofe to treat only in general of the ancient 
fettlement of the Scots, and that only on the fup- 
pofition of the truth of the Jri/o high antiquities ; 
and to fhew that there appears as great probabi- 
lity, from authority, of the Scots being fettled in 
Britain, before the Romans firft entered it, or at 
leaft in the firft ages of chriftianity, as of their 
being fettled in Jreland ten or twelve centuries, or 
indeed at any time before the incarnation. 


THe authorities that the modern Jrifh wri- 
ters commonly alledge, for the Milefian Scots be- 
me fettled in Jel jolene {o sie ages before the 
birth of Chrift, may be reduced to two clafies, 

hofe drawn from fuch pretended MSS. an- 
cient annals, or writers in the Jri/h tongue, as 
hitherto they have never thought fit to publiih, 
either in their own language, or in a compleat 
and faithful tranflation. 2°. Thofe taken from 
fuch writers, or pieces of antiquity, whether do- 
meftick or foreign, as are publifhed whole and en- 
tire, fo as the publick may be able to form a 
judgment of their authority, truth, and weight, 
and of the paffages quoted from them, with rela- 
tion to the charatter and age of the author, or 
credit of his work. ; | 
| 5°.0048 
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xe, As to the much-boafted ancient annals, or 
writers of the hiftory of Ireland, not as yet 
printed, we fhall have occafion to examine their 
credit, when we come to treat of the time of 
the fettlement of the Milefan Scots in Ireland. All 
I fhall fay here is, that no proof of any weight can 
be brought-from thofe pretended ancient. writers, 
as long as they lie in the dark, becaufe no judg- 
ment can be made of their authority or credit; 
by fome hort paffages faid to be taken from them, 
nor indeed any account at all made of them, till 
they be firft publifhed whole and entire, with 
faithful tranflations, and with an account where the 
originals are to be met with. ‘This is a work that 
certainly deferves the attention and labour of 
fome of their learned and beft skilled in the Jri/b 
language. ‘Chis would be incomparably more for 
the honour of the /ri/> nation, if thefe ancient 
pieces anfwered the charagters they have given of 
them, than all that they have written of them in 
modern pieces, grounded only upon quotations moft 
part at fecond hand copying from one another. 


2°, As to the authorities drawn from fuch 
writers, or pieces of antiquity, whether domef- 
tick or foreign, that are already publifhed, rela- 
ting to the antiquities of the Scots, either in Lre- 
Jand ox in Britain, it will.be found, upon exami- 
nation, that they will make at leaft as much for 
the high antiquities of the Scots, as for thofe of 
) the 
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the /rifo. ‘To begin with domeftick writers, Fobn 
Fordun’sis the firft general hiftory extant in print, 
that gives an account of the Scoti/p high antiqui- 
ties; and though he wrote only in the fourteenth 
century, yet there is no general hiftory of the /rifh 
extant, that we can hear of, printed or MS. that 
comes fo near the times, in which the beginning 
of the Milefian Scoti/b monarchy in Lreland is placed 
by them, as Fordun does to the age in which he 
places the farft Scotz/> king in Britain. 


PS ALTAIR Cafbel is, by all I can learn, the 
moft ancient fra hiftor y of Jreland extant: the 
author (2) Cormac Culinan king of Munfler, and 
bifhop of Ca/bel, was killed in battle, in the begin- 
ning of the tenth age; that is, about 2200 years af- 
ter the time that the beginning of the monarchy 


NA; ], 


of the Milefian Scotifh race in lreland is placed : 


whereas, though Yon Fordua lived but in the four- 
teenth century, yet even that was within 1600 
years of the time he places the beginning of the 
Scotifo monarchy in Brita ‘ain. So he wrote at leait 
Goo years nearer the beginning of the tranfattions 
he accounts for, than the moft ancient now ex- 
tant, even of the unprinted /ri/p hiftorians. And 
uf Pfaltair Cafbel quotes fome poets or bards more 
ancient, fo alfo Fohu Fordun quotes Chronica, &F 
alia Chronica, and feveral legends: all which are 
like to prove as credible vouchers, as the Jdo0k 


“a 


(a) Waraus de Scriptor. Hybern. pe 47, 48. 


pditlk 
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with the white cover, or that of immigrations or 
conquefis, which they fay are cited by P/altair 
Cafbel. 


It is true, Fordun was only a prieft, and 
not a king or bifhop as Cormac. But what helps 
Cormac might have procured to his work by au- 
thority, Fordun fapplied by his application, la- 
bours and diligence, having travelled over Scot- 
land, England and Ireland to collect materials for 
his hiftory. And as for judgment or difcernment 
betwixt true and falfe, IT fuppofe there is nothing 
in the moft fabulous part of Fordun that m Auten 
the ftories of Cain’s three daughters and Noabh’s 
niece coming to /veland, and many fuch other 
rare ftories as are faid to be containe din P Pfaltair 
Cafbel: but we fhall be more able to m: aie cut 
the OR RAINOP when this royal hiftory is as fair- 
ly publifhed as Fordun’s is in two editions. In 
the mean time, what may be wanting to Fordun’s 
authority, may be made up by that of the eftates 
of Scotland, who may well enough balance that of 
a king of Munjfer. We have, in many copies of 
Fordun’s continuators, the Scoti/b memorials (a) 
and letters, inthe beginning of the fourteenth age, 
authorifed by the whole kingdom to the popes 
Boniface VILL. and Fobe XXII. in which they 
affert the fettlement of the Scots in Britain feve~ 
ral ages before the birth of Chrif. 


2 


x Ih 


fa) Fordun, edit. Hearn. p. 335, 883. 


hy 
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In the thirteenth age the ancient fettlement of 
the Scots in Britain, fome ages before the incarna- 
tion, is alfo attefted by a fhort Scotifh chronicle 
(a) in Latin verfe, commonly bound in with fome 
MSS. of the Scotichronicous, of which we ‘hall 
treat afterwards. And thus we fee the antia 
quity of the fettlement of the Scots in Britain 
witnefied by our own country writers; whereof I 
have met with none as yet, that touch upon this 
point, more ancient than this thirteenth age. But 
we fhall find foreign writers give teftimony to it 
much farther back. 


SUCH, in the eleventh age, is Ethelwerdus (4), 
the Saxon writer, who tells us, that in the firtt 
age of chriftianity the emperor Claudius, who ne- 
ver went farther than Britain, met with refiftance 
and oppofition from the Scots and Piés, in his 
defign to conquer that ifland: and again, that the 
Scots and Piés made inroads on the provincial 
Lritains iv the emperor Severus’s time. Not to 
infift on the (¢) Saxon chronicle, (written at lateft 
in the eleventh or twelfth age) which fuppofes 
the Scots were in Britain in Fulius Cefar’s time, 
when he fays, that:Ce/ar returning from Britain 
(2) In the appendix, num. 6. 

(4) Refiftunt jugo Scoti Pi@ique, Etbelwerd. bift. Angli 
f-473- Ibid. f. 474. | 

(ce) JJe poplec hiy hep abydan mid Scotttum. Cron. Sax, 
pees 
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to France, left his legions among.the Scozs. This, 
to be fure, is a miftake, being a falfe falar as 
of Bede's words, Legiones in apes na dimifit, by 
the author of the Saxo chronicle ; but it shews, 
that this Saxon writer believed the Scots were in 
Britain in Julius Cefar’s time. 


In the beginning of the eleventh age, or at the 
end of the tenth, the life of St. Cadroe was written, 
and wwas publifhed by F. Colgan in his colle&ion 
of Jif faints, in folio; and again, by #. Madilion, 
Atta fanttorum ord. S. Bened. to. 4. but he re- 
trenches the preface as fuperfluous. In this pre- 
face, which Colgan’s edition contains, there is fome 
account of the Jri/h antiquities, to which both 
Colgan himfelf and Fiaberty refer for a proof of 
them. Ihe author of that life gives this account 
of the origine. of the Scots. He fays they were 
called Chorifci, from Coria; but Scotz, and their 
country Scotia, from Scota an Lgyptian, wise to 
Welus or Niulus, their leader, who was fon to 


‘ct 


AENCAS, 2 Dee After many pilgrima- 
ges, he gives them. an ancient fettlement in /re- 


land, without ea nining the time of their coming 
thither; and adds, that from thence .(@), after 
fome years, they came over the Brizi/b fea to t 
ifland Foua, and afterwards policfied the country y 


of Refs, and the towns of Rigmoneth and Bellochor 5 


(a) Fluxerunt quot anni & mare fibi proximum transtre- 
tantes Eyiam inf. quz nunc Jona dr. Kc. Cog. vil. 5 S..to. 1. 
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and that many years after that, they received the 
chriftian faith by St. Patrick. Whence it follows, 
that the preaching of St. Patrick in Ireland was 
long after the fettlement of the Scots in Britain, 
in which Yona and Rofia are fituated, as are alfo 
the towns of Rigmoneth and Bellochor > whereof 
the firft can be no other than the ancient Rig- 
month, or Rigmond, called fince St. udrew’s the 
metropolitan church of Scotland; and Bellochor is 
mentioned by an ancient (2) writer as a royal feat 
of the Scoti/h kings, nee 7 fays that king Do- 
nald, brother to Keneth the Great, died, in pala- 
tio fuo Bellochor. But iHont entring here into 
the difcuffion of the truth of this narrative, it is 
clear, that at the fame time that the author at- 
tefis the Scots ancient fettlement in Jreland, hé 
gives a full teftimony of their early fettlement in 
Britain, very long before St. Parrick’s time. 


In the ninth century, Nennius, a Britain, wrote 
his Exlogium Britannia, which in moft of the MS, 
ek is attributed to Gildas, and contains a very 
confufed and uncertain account of Pg Lritifo and 
frifh antiquities. However, it is the moft ancient 
monument we have in es of bbe their origines, 
and was publifhed by Dr. Gale, A. D. 16or. 
This author, after giving fome account ‘4) of the 


f 


origine of the Britains, of their fettlement in the 


5 A m 9 
) Append. num, 3- 
(5) Nennius, c 2, 3, 4 


¢@#3 


land, 
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ifland, ext brings (2) in the Piés, who, he 
fays, were full fubfifting in Britain, A. D. 832, 
when he wrote; and laft of all, wovifime (4) om- 
nium, he fays, the Scots came to Lreland from Spain; 
and fo gives a brief account of the planting of 
freland, very different from what the modern /ri/h 
tell us. However, if his authority be good, as 
to the ancient fettlement of the Scots in Lreland, 
it ought not to be queftioned in what he relates 
of the time of the Scots firft coming to Datrieta, 
which, according to the (¢) /rifo and other wri. 
ters, was the ancient name of the kingdom, or 
habitation of the Scots in Britain. 


NENNIUS (@) tells us then, that the Scots 
came to /reland too2 years after the Egyptians were 
drowned in the red fea ; that the Scots came tothe 
country of Dalrieta (ad regiones Dalriete) in the 
time that Brutus reigned (or rather was conful) 
among the Romans, trom whom the confuls be- 
gan, (fc. Lhus he makes a diftin&tion betwixg 
the Scots coming to /reland, and their fectling in 
Dalrieta; and affigns different dates to each of 
thefe fettlements; which plainly fhews, that Dai. 
vieta was a different country from Jreland, and 
fo no other than the Regnum Dalriete in Britain: 
and accordingly Nennius had placed Dalrieta ex~ 


(a) Nenn. cap. 5. 
(4) Nennius, cap. 6, 7,8, 9. 
(c) Uffer. Antiq. But. p. 320 
(4) Nenn. cap. 9. 
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prefly in Britain a little before, where he fays, 
that Jforeth Son to Jftorinus took poffeftion of 
Dalrieta in Britain, (in (@) Britannia Iftoreth 
filius [ftovini tenuit Dalrietam cum fuis). The fame 
Nennius, in the tenth chapter, makes a dictinction 
betwixt the Scyths, or Scots, that came to Ireland, 
and the Scyths, or Scots, that dwelt in the North 
in his time, in the ninth age, and who, jointly 
with the Piés, had made war on the Britazs, 
long before the Aoman monarchy. Scythe autem 
(6) i.e. Scott in quarta mundi etate (that is, from 
king David to the Babylonif captivity) odtimuerunt 
Hyberniam: Scythe autem qui [unt in occidente &9 
Picti de Aquilone pugnabant unanimiter Ef uno im- 
petu contra Britones. Et poft multum intervalluns 
temporis Romani monarchiam totius mundi obtinuerunt. 
Again, for a further proof that thefe Scots, that 
urlanimoufly with the Prds made war on the 
Britains, were not a people of Jreland, but inha. 
bitants of Britain, Nennius (c) tells us, that Se- 
werus the Emperor made his famous wall from fea 
to fea, betwixt the Britains on one fide, and the 
Piéts, and Scots, on the other; adding ftill the 
fame reafon, becaufe the Scots from the Weft, and 
Pits fcom the North, ufed unanimoufly to infule 
the Britains. And thus we fee, that the moft 
ancient writer we hear of, for the r/o high anti- 
quities, gives equal teftimony to the ancient {ettle- 
(a) Nenn. cap. 8. 
(6) Nennius, cap. 10 
(«) ibid. Cap. 196 ‘s 
* igs mene 
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ment of the Scots in Britain; for Nennius lived 
in the age before king Cormac, author of P/altair 
Cafbel. 


5 


SO 


IN the eighth age, Bede (a) may be brought as 
a witnefs of the Scots ancient fettlement in Zreland. 
Bede fuppofeth, indeed, that the Scots were fettled in 
4reland before the incarnation; fince he fays, that 
the Pitts found them there, who, according to 
his account, came to Britain before the Romans 
firft entered it: but then, befides that, Bede hath 
not a word of the Scots being fettled in Leland 
ten or twelve centuries before the incarnation, 
or of their defcent from Milefius, or of their ancient 
monarchy, or .indeed any thing that can atteft 
their high antiquity: befides all this, if Bede’s 
authority may be depended upon, as to the ré- 
mote antiquities of /veland, and of the north of 
Britain, the coming of the Scots to Britain, before 
the Romans entred it, may be made no lef clear, by 
Bede’s own words (4) ; where, giving account of 
the order in which the five Nations that had in- 
habited Britain came firft into it, and whofe 
languages ftill fubfifted there >» as yet in Bede’s 
time (to wit, the Englifh or Saxous, the Britifh, 
Scotifh, Pittifo and Latin, or Romans) he places 
the Britains firlt, imprimis Britones folum; the 
Piéts in the fecond rank; and after thefe two, he 
places the Scots the third nation that came ins 


(a2) Bed. lib. 1. c& 1, 
(4) Bed. lib, 1. c, 1, 
2 O 2 Procedente 
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Procedente autem tempore Britannia poft Britones 
€? Piétos Tertiam Scotorum Nationem recepit , and 
then, after giving a fhort account of Ireland, 
whence the Scots came, and_ of their firft habita- 
tion in Byitain, he ranks the coming in of the 
Romans to Britain, under Julius Cefar (a) in the —_ 
fourth place, and after the Scots, Verum eadem 
Britannia Romanis ufque ad Cajum Fulium Cefa- 
vem inaccefia atque incognita fuit, as if he had 
faid, Britain was firft inhabited by the Britains; 
the Piés came into it in the next place; after 
them came the Scots in the third place; but the 
Romans came not in till Fulius Cefar’s time, a- 
bout the year 593 of Rome, and fixty years be. 
fore the incarnation. In fine, Bede places the 
coming in of the Saxons, 4. D. 449, the laft of 
all the five nations that had a fettlement, at any 
time before Bede, in Britain, and whofe language 
till fubsifted in that ifland. 


Tuus we fee a kind of continued tradition, for 
the Scots ancient fettlement in Britain, carried up 
from age to age, till the feventh or eighth century. 
Not to infift upon the teftimony of Sidonius Appolli- 
naris, who wrote in the fifth age, and fuppofes, 
that the Scots were in Britain in Fulius Cefar’s 
time, and that he fought againft them, 

«na Milas gah SELLE, Celar. 

Signa Caledonios tranfvexit ad ufque Britannos, 

Fuderit €9 quanquam Scotum, €8 cum SaxonePitium. 


(a) Bede, lib. 1. c 2, 
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Now though all thofe authorities I have quoted 
may feem, and that defervedly, to the learned cri- 
ticks of this age, but very inconfiderable proofs 
of tranfactions paft fo long before the authors li- 
ved; yet, if compared with thofe the /ri/h can 
bring for the ancient fettlement of the Milefian 
Scots in Lreland, thofe I have brought for the an- 
cient fettlement of the Scots in Britain have a 
double advantage over them. 1°. Thofe I have 
quoted for the Svors are all taken from authors al- 
ready printed, and whofe authority hath paft the 
teft of the publick. 2°. The lateft of them, fobu 
Fordun, \ived nearer the times he accounts for, to 
wit, the beginning of the Scotz/h monarchy, as he 
places it, in Britain, by five or fix hundred years, 
than Cormac, author of the P/altair Cafbel, the moft 
ancient general hiftory that the /z/d alledge, lived 
in regard of the Milefian Scoti/o monarchy in /re. 
land, of which he is faid to give an account, and 
far higher, even up to the deluge, and before it. 
Befides, that the two moft ancient that can be al- 
ledged, Bede and Nenuius, prove as much for the 
high antiquities of the Scots, as they do for the 
Trifh ; and fo do moft of the reft whom the /ri/h 
bring to atteft their high antiquities. 


To conclude, though it muft be owned that 
neither the /ri/>, for the ancient fettlement of the 
Milefian Scots in Ireland, twelve or thirteen ages 
before the incarnation, nor the Scors, for their fet- 
tlement in Britain before the Romans entered it, 
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can give any fuch proofs of their pretenfions, as 
can fatisfy the learned of the prefent age; yet I 
hope, by what hath been faid in this chapter, it 
will appear to unprejudiced readers, that the Scots 
have as much to fay for their high antiquities, as 
the Jrifh have in proportion to fay for theirs: 
fince all the authorities the /rifb bring from au- 
thors already printed, and received by the pub- 
lick, for their high antiquities, prove equally thofe 
of the Scots. So that thofe of the Fis wri- 
ters that will perfift to maintain the opinion of the 
Milefian-Scots Settlement in Ireland, twelve or thir- 
teen centuries before the incarnation, can have no 
juft caufe to reproach the Scoti/b writers, who 
place the fettlement of the Scots in Britain before 
the Romans (under Fulius Cefar) came firft in 
to 1. 
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CH. Appar 


Of the Government of the Scots zm Britain, 
upon Suppofition of their ancient Sertle- 
ment. “Difcuffion of the various Accounts 
of the Scotifh Hifforians, coucerning the 
Government and Kings of the Scots i 
Britain Gefore King Fergus the Sonu of 
Ere. 

AVING fhewn in the foregoing chapter, 
that on fuppofition of the ancient fettlement 
of the Scors in Ireland, there is no lefs probability 
| Bese. i: of 
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of their fettlement in Britain before the incarna- 
tion; it remains now to examine, upomjhe fame 
fuppofition, the nature of the government of the 
Scots in Britain in thofe early times, and to en- 
quire into the truth of the various accounts given 
by our hiftorians of the kings preceding Fergus fon 
of £rc, commonly called Fergus the fecond. 


Tuat the government of the Scots in Bri- 
tain (fuppofing their ancient fettlement there) was 
from the beginning monarchical, feems to follow 
in courfe : they are fuppofed to have come in from 
Ireland, where, according to all the /ri/b writers, 
monarchical government, and that alone, was in 
vie from all antiquity, and not the leaft infinuation 
in any of their writers of any other form: fo the 
Scots, at whatever time they came to Britain, 
could fet up no other befides that, efpecially con- 
fidering there was no other form of government 
fitted for a rude multitude, particularly in an in- 
yafion, and in making a new fettlement, but tha 
of being governed by a fingle perfon, who either by 
birth, valour, wifdom, or condué had credit with, 
and an afcendant over the reft, who found ways 
to manage them, and keep order among them, and 
who had more skill and experience to lead them 
on againft their enemies. Such an unpolifhed mul- 
titude, as the Scots muft have been at their firtt 
coming to Britain, were, no doubt, ignorant of all 
republican fchemes, and muft needs, when they 
came to make a feparate ftate by themicives, di- 
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ftintt from the Piés, have had a common leader 
or captain to head them in their encounters with, 
and in the oppofition they would meet with from 
the ancient inhabitants, before they were able to 
make fixed habitations; and the fuccefs of their 
enterprize would apparently engage them to en- 
tail the government on this leader and his fa- 
mily. 


ACCORDINGLY John Fordun, and after him 
all our other hiftorians agree in general, that the 
Scots in Britain were from the beginning governed 
by kings: that Fergus fon of Feradac, or Ferchard, 
was the firft, and they place his reign 330 years 
before the incarnation : that from this Fergus down- 
wards to a fecond Fergus the fon of Erc, the Scots 
had a conftant fucceffion of kings in Britain, du- 
ring the {pace of about 700 years: but as to the 
genealogy or lineal defcent, the names, the num- 
ber, the lives and actions of the kings before Fer- 
gus fon of Erc;, the rights of monarchy of the 
Scoti/b kings in general, there is a great difference 
betwixt the accounts of the firft, and lateft of our 
Scotifp hiftorians. 


THESE accounts given by them of the kings 
before Fergus the fecond, whom they all place a- 
bout the beginning of the fifth age of chriftianity, 
may be all reduced to two clafles. 1°. That of 
Fordun, and of all our monaftery books, his tran- 
Scribers or continuators. 2°. Lhat of Hector Boece 
and 
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and his followers, among whom Buchanan deferves 
the chief attention, as being in greater vogue at 
home and abroad than any of the reft. 


ART. 1. Of the account given by John Fordun and 
his followers, concerning the kings of the Scots iz 
Britain, Jefore the reign of Kergus, called the [e- 
cond, fon of Erch. 


FOHN FORDUN, a prieft of the diocefe of St. 
Andrew's, (a) chaplain of the church of Aberdeen, 
lived inthe time of the kings, Robert the fecond and 
the third, being contemporary with cardinal //al- 
ter Wardlaw, bifhop of Gla/gow, who died 4 D, 
1386. He compiled the hiftory of the Svors in 
five books, from the beginning, till the death of 
king David the firft, 4. D. 1153, and left fome 
collections towards a continuation ; all which were 
publifhed 4. .D. 1722, with great fidelity and ex- 
attnefs by the learned Mr. Hearne, who embellifhed 
his edition with a curious fearch of all that concerns 
Fordun’s hiftory, to which I refer the reader, and 
fhall only obferve, that this chronicle. of Fordunz 
was continued down by Walter Bower, abbot of 
Inch-Colm (Zimonia infule and other writers of 
the fifteenth age, till the death of king Fames I. 
A. D. 14373 and the whole work compofed of 
+. Fordun’s five books, and of the continuation of 
the hiftory by different hands, till the aforefaid 
year 1437, is commonly known by the title of Sco- 
tichronicon. 


(4) Liber Paflat. in bibl. reg. London. 
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THE occafion of Sohn Fordun’s writing the 
Scotifo hiftory, and the pains he was at in collec- 
ting materials for it, are defcribed by one of his 
continuators, not long after his time, in the pre- 
face to the chronicle (a) of Couper ; where we - 
are told, that during the debate betwixt Fobz 
Baliol and Robert Bruce, about the right of fuc- 
ceffion to the crown of Scotland, king Edward I, 
of England, known by the firname of Long fhanks, 
having got himfelf chofen umpire in that debate, 
under pretence of compofing thofe differences, 
and of regulating the fucceflion according to the 
precedents of former reigns, and conformable to 
the ancient laws and ufages of Scotland, caufed 
all the libraries of that kingdom to be fearched, 
and gathered up all the ancient hiftories of the 
Scotifo nation; as he did alfo all the publick re- 
cords, charters and writs, containing its rights 
and privileges: all thefe, I fay, king Edward caufed 
be gathered up, 4. D. 1291. under pretence of 
examining by them the right of the competitors 5 
having alfo in his view to fearch into them for 
proofs of his pretended fuperiority over Scotland, 
And: when he had got into his hands all that 
could be found of them, he carried up fome of 
them to England, and caufed all the reft to be 
burnt and deftroyed. liquantas fecum (Ff ad An- 
glam abfiulit, reliquas vero flammis incinerandas 
defpicabiliter commifit, fays the author of the pre- 


(a) Pref. libri MS. B. M. de Cupro infra, 
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face to the Couper chronicle. And by this, Scot- 
land remained deftitute of hiftorians, and the na- 
tives in great ignorance of paft tranfadtions. 


Bersipe£s the authority of the chronicle of 
Couper, and others, fet down afterwards at length, 
we have too vifible proofs of the deftruction of 
our ancient hiftories and records, fome ten years 
after this havock made of them, in the famous 
debate (a) betwixt the Scots and this king Ed- 
ward 1. 4. D. 1301, before pope Boniface VIII. 
concerning the independency of the crown of Scot- 
land, where both the inftruétions which the pre- 
lates, barons and confuls of Scotland, (as they are 
called) gave totheir deputies at the court of Romeg 
and the memorial drawn up by Baldred Biffet, the 
principal of thefe deputies, for maintaining the 
rights of the nation, as well as the letter of the 
Scotife nobility, .4..D. 1320, to pope Fohu XXII. 
All thefe pieces contain fuch evident marks of a 
general ignorance of the ancient hiftory and ftate 
of Scotland, and lean fo much on conjectures and 
uncertain popular traditions, that feemed to make 
for the caufe under debate, but abfolutely irrecon- 
cileable with all the remains we have of the true 
fate of the northern parts of Britain in ancient 
times; that this alone might fuffice to prove, that 
the Scots at that time were generally deftitute of 
all ancient monuments of true hiftory. 


(5) Fordun, edit. Hearn, p. 835, 883. 
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AND this general ignorance of our ancient hi. 
ftory continued down till Yoh Fordun compiled 
the Scotifo chronicle in a new form, that fuited 
beft with the tafte of the times in which he wrote. 
In order to that, fays the author of the aforefaid 
preface, Fordun {pared neither labour nor dili- 
gence to reftore the hiftory of his country: and 
for that end travelled over all Scotland, fearching 
every where the libraries, churches, monafteries, 
colleges, univerfities, and towns, gathering toge- 
ther whatever remains he could meet with to his 
purpofe; difcourfing alfo with learned men verfed 
in hiftory: nay, not content with that, he travelled 
alfo, fays my author, into England and Ireland up- 
on the fame fearch, fetting down carefully the in- 
formations he received as materials for what he 
intended. Thus furnifhed, he returned home and 
fet to work. And upon all he had colleéed with- 
in and without the kingdom, he framed to him- 
felf a new fyftem of a chronicle of Scotland, in 
five books, beginning at the height of antiquity, 
and continued down to the death of king David I. 
4.D. 1153. But before we proceed further, it 
is neceflary to give an account of this laborious 
work of Fordun in the proper words of the author 
of this preface to the chronicle of Couper, who 
living in Fordun’s time, or very near it, may be 
depended on, as furnifhing the beft account we 
have of Fordun’s labours on our hiftory. 


As 
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As to the barbarous ftyle of this preface, I 
hope the beginning of the fifteenth age, when 
this writer lived, before the reftoration of learn- 
ing, and of the purity of the Latim tongue, may 
be a fufficient apology for the ftyle of this, and 
other fuch pieces of thefe times. 


(a) SECUNDUM weteres fanttiones, lauda- 
bilis antiquitas patribus &P prifcis obfervata, non 
folum approbanda a modernis effe dignefiitur, fed & 
imitanda. Enimvero nonnnulli ante nofira tempora, 
Iuculenter fatis inclytorum {9 validorum Scotorum 
gefta, veridico fatis ftylo {9 memorabiles chronicas 
feviptis reliquerunt. Que quafi omnia fua faltem 
ante tempora membranis commendata, ille truculen- 
tus tortor Edwardus IL. (6) poft ultimum conque/- 
tum, vex Anglie dittus Lang/chankis, & tyrannus, 
pofiquam fuboriri capit diffentionis materia inter 
precellentes principes Broy/os, viz. (PF Balliolos, fuper 
juris pocioritate fuccedendi in regnum, violenter abjiu- 
lit €? delevit. Attendens ipfe proptera regnum divi= 
fum, &P per prefens (c) verifimiliter defolandum, finxit 
fe velle trattare quae pacis erant, tanquam amicabilis 
compofitor, €f amicus inter partes, [ub ovili vellere 
alleéta fibi callide ejufdem regni Scocie procerum una 
parte, &P fic fibi reliqua refifiere non valente, ejuf- 
dem fibi regni de fatto ufurpavit cuftodiam, {5 op- 
prefionem. At ipfe flatim occafione, ut pretendebat, 


(a) Prefat, chronici B. Maria de Cupro MS. penes D, Ri- 
ecard. Hay, | (5) Sic. (c) Forte partes. 
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cognofcend:, quis eorum per vetufforunt grammatum 
andagationem, pleniorem in regno vindicare poterat 
facultatem, vimatis regni cunétis librariis, &§ ad ma- 
wus ejus veceptis autenticis EP antiguatis hiftoriarune 
chronicis, aliquantas fecum (P ad Angliam abfiulit, 
reliquas vero flammis incinerandas defpicabiliter 
commifit. 


POST quarum quidem chronicarum amiffionen, 
inter paucos alios ad recolligendum deperditas, exur- 
Sens quidem venerabilis presbyter Fohannes Fordun, 
Scotus nomine, ad fortia manum mifit, €P patrio 
elo titillatus efferbuit, nec tamen ab inceeptis deftitit, 
donec laboriofis fiudiis, tam Anglia, quam aliis cir- 
cumvicinis provinciis peragratis, tanta illine €? in 
propria, de amiffis recollegit, quoadufque quinque Ii- 
brovum volumina, de delettabilibus geftis Scotorum, 
ficut apud Scotichronicon in magno inter feruntur, chro- 
wicaliter fatis compegit. In hoc laudanda eft hominis 
sndufiria.  Attendens ipfe, quod non hominis fed nu- 
minis proprium effe convincitur, cuntla memorie com- 
mendare, idcirco  ipfe pedefler, tanquam apis argu- 
mentofa, in prato Britannia, &P in oraculis Flyber- 
Mie, per civitates €P oppida, per univerfitates €P col- 
legia, per ecclefias €9 cenobia, inter bifforicos con 
verfans €P inter chronographos perendinans, libros eo- 
rum annales contrettans, €P cum eis Japienter confe- 
vens F difputans, ac tabulis Suis dipticiis que fibi 
placuit intitulans, tali fatigabili inveftigatione, quod 
u0n novit invenit, atque in finuali fuo codice, tam~ 
quam in alveario inventa, quafi mellifluos favos, 


accurate 
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accurate congeffit: €F ipfa, ut premifi, in quinque 
libros, ufque ad mortem fantlifimi regis David (a) 
filii fantie Margareta, eleganter intitulavit, €9c. 


By this ’tis evident, that the Scots had former- 
ly good, ancient, and authentick chronicles and 
annals, as well as other nations ; we fee the occa- 
fion of the lofs of them, and Fobn Fordun’s inde- 
fatigable labours, to find materials for a new body 
of hiftory. But, after all his travels, his materials 
for the Scotz/h hiftory, efpecially in the moft an- 
cient times, were {till very lame, and would have 
made no great figure, if fet down alone; there- 
fore, to remedy this, and make fomething like a 
body of hiftory, Fordun was forced, where he 
wants other materials, to run out upon the gene- 
ral hiftory of Europe, civil or ecclefiaftical: be- 
fides that, the fucceffion of the emperors, and 
fuch other chief tranfactions, were in a great mea- 
fure necefiary for connecting the few particulars 
Fordun had recovered of the Scots, with a fixed 
order of chronology, as he hath done all over his 
hiftory. 


ACCORDINGLY, to reduce it to a regular me- 
thod, he divides it into five books, each of which 
contain a particular period or age of the Scotifh hi- 
{tory, and begins with a remarkable Era. The firft 
book contains, in his account, about 1175 years, 
from, Gathelus, his leaving Egypt in Mofes’s time, 


(s) Filium MS. 
A. M. 
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A. M. 3689, (according to Fordun’s account) to 
the beginning of the Scoti/> monarchy in Britain, 
under Fergus, fon of Ferchard, 4. M. 4864. ‘This 
book, befides foreign matters, contains the firft 
origine of the Scots, as was then believed, from 
Geytbelos, or Gathelus, fon to Neolus, a king of 
Greece, his going to Kgypt, where he efpoufed 
Scota, daughter to Pharao, in Mo/es’s time: up- 
on the Egyptians being drowned in the red fea, 
Gathelus left Egypt, and went to Spain, “from 
whence the Scots fent thrice to /reland. 1°. Hlyber, 
fon to Geythel. 2°. Micelius, or Milefius’s fons, E- 
remon and Partholan; but, according to Fordun 
Eremon returned to Spain, and fucceeded his fa- 
ther. 3°. Simon Breac, who carried with him the 
fatal ftone, and fettled in Jreland: from Ireland 
the Scots fpread themfelves, firft, into fome ifles 
of Britain; that of Rothfay was fo called from 
Rothay, or Rothfay, who paft over among the firft 
Scots to that ifland. Others of the Scots came 
over gradually, and fettled in Britain, and Fergus. 
fon of Ferchar, or Feradac, came over about 
330 years before the incarnation, and made him- 
felf the firft king of the Scots in Britain. 


FO RDU N’s fecond book contains the Scotifh 
hiftory, from the fetting up the monarchy by Fer. 
gus fon of Ferchar, Anno 330 before the birth 
of Chrift, during the fpace of 733 years, till ano- 
ther famous ra, whereof we have the farft acs 
count from Fordun, to wit, the reftoration of the 


Scotifls 
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Svotifh monarchy in Britain, A. Ds 403, according 
to Fordun’s account, by king Fergus Il. about for- 
ty years after that kmngdom had been ruined by 
Maximus the ufurper. | 


THE third book contains the hiftory of the 
Scots, from Fergus MI. fon of Ereh, 4. D. 403, 
during the fpace of 428 years, till the reign of 
king Alpin, father to king Kenetd, who united the 
Pittifo and Scotifo kingdoms. 


Tue fourth book contains the hiftory from 
king Alpin, and the famous Lpoch of the union 
of the Pitifp kingdom with that of the Scors, 
during the fpace of about 236 years, till the reign 
of Malcolm Keanmore. 


Tue fifth book of Fordun’s chronicle, begins 
with the reign of Malcolm Keanmore, 4. D. 1956. 
and contains the hiftory of 96 years, till the death 
of king David I. 4. D. 1153: 


So we have from Fordun the form at leat of 

a continued hiftory, or chronicle of the Scots, 
from the higheft antiquity, till the twelfth age, 
and downwards. And indeed, if it be confidered, 
what a fad condition our hiftory was in when 
Fordun undertook it, it muft be acknowledged, 
that it required a great labour, and no fmall capas 
city and knowledge for thefe times; to have 
brought it into the regular form and method in 
P which 
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which he hath left ic. This chronicle was in fo 
great efteem in thofe days, that all our monatfte- 
ries, and other churches, which had been depri- 
ved of their ancient hiftory in king Edward I.’s 
time, as well as the reft of the kingdom, did 
{o univerfally adopt Fordun’s chronicle, as a ftan- 
dard of our hiftory, that it bore, in after-ages, 
the general name of Scotichromicon; and each mo- 
naftery making only a few inconfiderable additions 
to it, and continuing it down, gave it its name: 
Hence it was called Lider Paflatanie, Sconanus , 
de Cupro, &c. after the names of the feveral mo- 
nafteries which adopted, tranfcribed, and conti- 
nued it. 


Tuus far as to Fordun’s chronicles in general. 
We are now to confider the accounts he gives of 
the kings, of the government, and monarchy of the 
Scots in, the times aig ng the reign of king 
Fergus fon of Erch, or Fergus PT tin. tus’ firtt 
book, as we faid hide after the vulgar ftories 
of the Scots, under Geythelos, or Gathelus and his 
pofterity, their coming from Greece to Egypt; from 
thence to Spain, from Spain to lreland; and from 
that to Britain, he gives the following account of 
the beginning of the Scoti/h monarchy in Britain, 
and of the origin of the regal and legiflative pow- 
er among them: ‘That the firft Scots came over, 
by degrees, from Ireland to Britain, that being 
a confufed headlefs multitude, without laws or go- 
vernment, and expofed to the opprefiion of the 
Piéts 
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Piéts; (a) Fergus fon of Ferchard, of the an- 
cient race of the Scotifh kings of Lveland, a brave 
prince, carried over with him to, Britain.a gal- 
lant troop of young men, and gathering together 
the Scots, that had hitherto lived up and down a- 
mong the Pié?s, and uniting them into one peo- 
ple with thofe + brought along with him, and 
fettling them on the We/fern coafts, and in the 
iflands of Britain, he made himfelf the firft king 
over them (Super eos Regem. primum [e.confiitutt) 
and thus he founded the OOPEEGP E (4), making 
laws and ftatutes for the government of-, his new 
kingdom, and fettling the ents of it.. And this, 
by the way, is the moft ancient account that the 
Scots in Britain can bring, from hiftory or record, 
of the firft original of regal or legiflative power 
among them. 


6. From this Fergus, called the firft, down 
to Fergus the fecond, during the fpace of above 
soo years, (¢) Fordun fays, there reigned forty five 
kings over the Scots in Britain, of the fame na- 
tion and kindred; and accordingly, @) he gives 
the genealogical feries or defcent, in the direé&t 
line, from this Fergus J. fon of Ferchard, down 
to Fergus Il. fon of Erch, which we hall fet 
down afterwards at length, and it is the only an- 


(a) Fordun, lib. i. c. 34. 
(5) Fordun, 1. 2. c. 12. 
(erorduing 1.3. CZ 
(d) Idem. 1. 5. c 50, } 
P 2 cient 
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cient genealogy of thefe Scotifh kings, which we 
find ftill the fame in all writers, of different ages, 
and different countries; nor is there any other ge- 
nealogy to be met with, till Heétor Boece produced 
a new one, never heard of, that we can learn, be- 
fore his time. But it is further to be remarked, 
that Fordun gives us this bare ancient genealogy, 
and no more; for he tells us neither the lives, 
nor attions, nor times of the reigns, nor even fo 
much as the diftinét names of his forty five kings, 
neither in his fecond book, where he propofes to 
treat defignedly of them, nor any where elfe; nor 
does he, in fetting down the names, from father 
to fon, in the genealogy, inform us who of them 
were kings, and who not. He only names as king, 
Rether, or Reuther the V"". in the genealogy from 
Fergus I. and fays, he was the fame that Bede 
calls Reuda; and one king Lugenius, whom he 
calls uncle to Erch, who was father to Fergus 
II. But as to all the other forty five kings pre- 
ceding this Fergus, Fordun owns ingenuoully, that 
for the prefent he could fay nothing diftin@ly of 
their reigns, becaufe he had not found any full ac- 
count of them (4). And in this ftate he left fe- 
ven centuries of the Scozz/h hiftory, being forced to 
fill up all thofe ages with extrafts from the Ro- 
man, Britifo, or general hiftory, for want of ma- 
terials of that of the Scozi/>, notwithftanding his 
fo laborious and diligent fearches after them. But 


(a) Fordun, 1. 3. c. 2 


we 
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we fhall have further occafion to {peak of this 
chronicle of Fordun more than once hereafter, 
and to examine the credit and grounds particular- 
ly of this part of it that concerns the forty five 
kings. What we have fet down here, is only in 
order to ferve us in the difcuffion we are to make 
of the grounds and credit of the hiftory, as it is 
delivered by Boece, Buchanan, and their follow- 
ers, which we are to inquire into in the next ar- 
ticles. 


>. THE continuators or abbreviators of Fordun, 
during the fifteenth age, were many, and thofe of 
the moft learned of the Scori/b nation of thofe times, 
in what related to hiftory, and who had the fair- 
eft occafion, that any writers could have, of ac- 
cefs to all that remained of ancient monuments of 
the Scotifh hiftory; fuch were Walter Bower, or 
Bowmaker abbot of Inch-Colm, Patrick Ruffel a 
Carthufian, the chronicle of Couper, and others 
itill extant, yet none of them, though they made 
additions to other parts of Fordun’s hiftory, have 
made any new difcoveries as to the forty five 
kings preceding Fergus If. nor any addition to 
the little that Fordux contains of thefe kings, but 
all of them, after repeating over his lame account 
of them, conclude that whole period of thefe for- 
ty five kings with Fordun’s (a) own words, A pri- 


° 
7 


mo quidem hujus vegni vege Fergufio filio Ferchay 


7 3 *y 
(2) Fordun, lib. 2. ¢, 2. 
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ad hunc regem Fergufium filiam Erch inclufive qua= 

draginta, quingue reges ejuflem gentis (F generis in 
hac infula vegnaverunt. Sed &9 horum fingillatim 
diftinguere tempora principatuum ad prefens ontitti- 
mus: nan ad plenum fcripta non reperimus. ‘Thus 
Fordun concludes all he had to'fay of the forty- 
five kings: and thus after him, .in proper terms, 
all his continuators repeat aha In a word, all 
of them agree with Fordun, or rather past: copy 
after him, in the genealogy < ad number, and inthe 
fame { binge of the diftin& names, lives, and ac- 
tions of thefe forty-five | kings, and all of them give 
the fame reafon of their filence, ‘to wit, the want 
of a full account of them; all of them give alfo 
the fame original of the monarchy among the Scots 
in Britain: and this was all the light we ‘had in 
that firft Epoch of our hiftory, till 4 D. 1526, 
that Hector Boece publifhed his new difcoveries, of 
which we are next to treat. 


ArT. If. Of He&or Boece, and his account of 
the firft forty kings of the Scots im Britain. 

S. I. Of Heitor Boece, and his hiftory in general. 

HECTOR Boece or Boethius, born m Dundee, 
{ftudied in the univerfity of Parz is) and there com- 
menced mafter of arts, 4. .D.1494. He was con- 
mporary with his countryman Fohbw Major, who 
alfo ftudied and taught with great reputation in 
that univerfity.. Boece, fpeaking of him and of 
fome other divines that flourifhed there in his time, 
fhews a fingular refpect for them: The/e men, 


(2) fays 
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(a) fays he, J will ever have in veneration, their 
dottrine I will always admire. WNow.’tis to be re- 
marked, that ohu Major and his difciple Yames 
Almain, writing about thefe times in defence of 
the doctrine of the Gallican church, concerning the 
fuperiority of general councils over the pope, feem 
to have had no clear notion of the diftinétion of 
the ecclefiaftical and civil powers, and venturing 
fometimes out of their own fphere, which was {cho- 
laftick divinity, they drew very irregular confe- 
quences from the one of thefe powers to the o- 
ther: but thefe confequences, in regard of the ci- 
vil powers, were afterwards folemnly difavowed 
and rejected by thofe (4) that maintained the fame 
doctrine as to the eccletiaftical 


e 


However, thefe dangerous notions feem 
to have had fome influence on Boece, in the hi- 


{torical work which we are about to examine. 


¥ 
im L a ATO @ ‘ 1 > QIK + i. 
He informs us, that he was called away from 
Paris by bifhop Elphinfton, before he had finithed 
B84 wry BT Tiaae c 
his itudies. Ihe occafion of that good bifhop’s 


f 
inviting him, and as many other learned men in 
difierent faculties, as he could draw to Aberdeen, 
was in order to affift him in forming the univer- 
fity he had newly founded at Old Aberdeen, his 
epifcopal feat. Loece, upon his coming, was made 
canon of berdeen, and principal of the new col- 
lege. He fe ere Pe ee acquainted at Pa- 


ab 


yis with the famous Era/mus, and they kept after- 
(2) Boeth. vit. epifeop. Aberdon. fol. 27, 
(>) Richerius vindic. doGrine majorum, 9. 320. ed. Col. 4to. 
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wards a correfpondence by letters. Among others 
of Era/mus’s letters to Boece, there’s one in which 
Erajmus gives him a catalogue of all he had pub- 
lifhed to that time. 


In eflett, Bocce was one of the firft in thefe 
northern parts, who, by affiduous reading, and 
imitation of the ancient Latin authors, began to re- 
{tore the Latin tongue to its purity, inftead of that 
barbarous ftyle, which, from the fall of the Ro- 
man empire, had over run all till later ages. This 
is ealy to perceive in Aoece’s works when compa- 
red with the other writers, before, or about his 
time. he firft that he eubiiihed was the lives 
of the bifhops of 4berdeen, A, D. 1522. But what 
chiefly rendered him famous was the hiftory of 
the Scots, whereof the firft edition was printed at 
Paris by Badius Afcenfius, A.D. 1526. Another 
edition, with a continuation by ohn Ferrerius, was 
publifhed alfo at Paris, A.D. 1575. After the 
death of bithop E/phinfion, A. D. 1512, Boece con- 
tinued in the fame degree of credit under his {uc- 
cefiors, the bifhops William Stuart and Gawin 
Dunbar. But after much fearch at Aberdeen and 
elfewhere, I could no where find an account how 
jong he furvived the publithing his hiftory, 7. D. 
1526. Al] T have (2) met with concerning him 
fince that time is, that I found him witnefs to a 
charter of bifhop Gawiz Dunbar, dated the four- 
teenth of December, 1529, dacaued thus [Te/?. Hec- 


(2) Cartul. Aberdon. in biblioth. jurid. Edinburg. fol. 153. 
fore 
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tore Boetio facrarum literarum profeffore, collegi; 
Aberdon. primario.”| 


As to his hiftory of the Scots, he informs us 
in his dedication to ames Beaton, archbifhop of 
St. dudrew’s, and chancellor of Scotland, that his 
intention in writing the Scoti/b hiftory at the in- 
treaty of his friends, was to put the brave attions 
of the Scots in a brighter light, and to excite the 
learned to read them, by writing them in a more 
accurate and elegant ftyle of Latiz; whereas the 
barbarous ftyle of the former writers of our hi- 
ftory had made it be neglected by the learned, 
and buried in oblivion. It appears alfo by the 
whole tratt of his hiftory, that his aim was to re- 
prefent the monarchy of the Scots in Britain as 
one of the moft ancient kingdoms, to remove from 
the ancient Scots the character of barbarous, and 
fet them out in the earlieft times as a polite, c1- 
viliz’d people, that aéted all by common-coun- 
cils and regular affemblies, whilft moft other nor- 
thern nations remained as yet uncultivated; to 
extol the valour of the Scors in ancient times, 
their battles againft the Romans, and viStories over 
them, in times that generally all other known na- 
tions were forced to be under their yoke. 


Bu T one of his chief views all through his 
hiftory, feems to have been what he infinuates, 
both in his epiftle dedicatory to the king, and in 
that to the archbifhop of St. 4udrew’s, to fet down 


patterns 
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patterns to the young king Yames the fifth, during 
whofe minority this hiftory was penned, and to 
his fucceffors, by the models which it prefents of 
virtuous kings always attended with profperity ; 
and to frighten them from vice, by the punish- 
ment and tragical ends of wicked princes, as well 
as to keep them in awe by the frequent examples 
he relates, of their having been called to an ac- 
count by their nobles, and punifhed by 
their mal-adminittration. 


them for 


§. 11. Of the vouchers or authorities on which 


E RA AR oo LSA Se ee 
H. Boece S Hi/tory 15 87 Ounded, 


Bu T the queftion J am here to examine is, 
the truth of his relations and grounds of his hi- 
ftory; and that depends in great meafure on the 
credit of his vouchers, or monuments of ancient 
hiftory, on which that of Boece is built: thofe 
he mentions are the chronicle of iene 4 ( [n- 


fule At moni le) bifhop William Elp tit ’s hiftory, 


that of Turgot bishop of St. Andrew's ; a chief- 
ly thofe of Veremundus, John Campbel, and of Cor- 
nelius pei 1 fuppofe this laft furnithed 
Boece with accounts of the Scots, 
ming from Jreland to Albany. 


oefore their co- 


As to the chronicle of Inch-Colm ( Infule Z- 
monie ) written by Walter Bower abbot of that 
monaftery, who continued Fobu Fordun, door 
Gale had informed us, that a copy of Fordun, 
which belonged formerly to Bocce, was extant, 


ang 
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and in his pofleffion, as it fill remains in that of 
his fon Roger Gale Eig; who was pleafed to fa- 
your me with a fight of it: it. is the fame 
which, as dia obferved st was publifhed by 
Mr. Hearne, A. D. 1722. And there is.a great 
appearance that all the real bottom that Boece, ox 
rather the compilers of his memoirs, had to go 
upon, was the firft five books of Fordun’s hiftory ; 
how far he hath followed them will appear by 
what we have to fay of his performance: but tis 
fomewhat furprizing that Boece never once men- 
tions Yohn Fordun’s hiftory by his own name, tho’ 
we are affured that he had it in his poffeffion. 


WILLIAM Elphinfton bithop of Aberdeen, 
died 4. D. 1514. Boece fays that this bifhop wrote 
the hiftory of Seah ; and he propofes to him- 
felf, above all others, to follow Elpbinffon in his 
hiftory. There is indeed in the Bodleian library 
a MS. hiftory of Scotland, in a hand about £/- 
phinfton’s time, which was given to that li pave by 
general Fairfax, as being bithop Elpbinfion’s work. 
Tt is divided into eleven books, whereof the firft 
five are John Fordun’s chronicle verbatim ; the fol- 
lowing fix are of fome one of Fohw Fordun’s con- 
tinuators, whether bifhop Elphinfion, or another, 
is uncertain: but if this were bithop Elphinfton’s 
genuine work, which is not very likely, then we 
mutt fuppofe that Boece intended to impofe upon 
his readers, when he tells us that he chiefly imi- 


tated, or followed bifhop Elphinffon in his hiftory. 
For 
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For this Bodleian MS. being, as to the firft part, 
entirely Fordun’s, it is abfolutely different from 
the memoirs that Boece hath followed, fince it hath 
nothing but a few lines of the forty firft kings, as 
we have feen, and entirely differs from Boece in 
the names and order of the royal defcent, or ge- 
nealogy of the kings, from Fergus the firit till Fer- 
gus the fecond, as well as in the calculation of 
years. 


AND we have another proof from a very cer- 
tain work of bifhop E/phinfion, that he knew not, 
at leaft in the year 1509, three or four years be- 
fore he died, any other account of our hiftory but 
that which Fordun had left. This is the Breviary of 
Aberdeen, according to the.ufe or rite of the church 
of Scotland, done by bifhop Elphinffon, or by his 
care, and printed by his order at Edinburgh the 
aforefaid year 1509, whilft he was bifhop of Jber- 
deen. Now in this Breviary, where he relates the 
firft planting of chriftianity in Scotland, there’s 
not one word of king Dowald, whom Boece makes 
our firft chriftian king; and in the legend of 
(2) S. Palladius under king Eugenius, the author 
keeps clofe to Fordun’s chconnine gy, very. different 
from that of Boece. 


TE HE next voucher of Boece, for his hiftory, 
is Turgot, bifhop of St. 4zdrew's. Now alt we have 
one thet ath for certain of the Scotifh hiftory, 


(a) 6 July. 
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from Turgor’s pen, is the life of S. Margaret queen 
of Scotland, which is often quoted by Fordun, and 
others, and ftill remains: and why might not his 
hiftory of Scotland have been feen alfo by others, 
befides Boece, and ftill remained to pofterity, if he 
had truly wrote fuch a hiftory? At leaft Fordun, 
who frequently quotes Turgor’s life of queen Mar- 
garet, could not have failed to have alfo quoted 
his hiftory of Scotland, if he had found it, and 
in his diligent fearches through Scotland and Eng- 
Jand, of all the monuments of the Scozz/h hiftory, he 
could not have miffed, I think, to have met with 
that of Turgot, had there been any fuch extant in 
his time. 


THus we fee the whole weight of the credit 
of Boece’s hiftory, efpecially of the reigns of the 
firft forty kings, and indeed of all that it con- 
tains of thefe ancient times, over and above what 
we meet with in Fordun, is at laft refolved into 
the authority of Veremundus and of ‘fohn Camp- 
bell, and he gives us this account how he came 
by them. 


Tuavt he had them from Ycolmkill, which, 
fays he, from the days of king Fergus II. had 
been appointed by him for the depofitary of pub- 
lick records on this occafion: that this king (@), 
during his exile, had affifted Alaric at the fack- 


(2) Boet, hift, prefat. ad Jacob. V. fol. 3. & Hiltor. Scot, 
fol. i14. 


ing 
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ing of Rome, A.D. 409; and that whilit others 
carried off gold and filver, Fergus had chofen for 
his fhare of the plunder a cheft of books, which 
he carried off with him; and after his reftoration, 
placed it in Yeo/mkill, ordering that ifland to be 
thenceforth the depofitary of all publick’ monu- 
ments of hiftory, and efpecially of the Scotifh 
annals, and appointing keepers to take care of 
them: that~when king Edward I. deftroyed or 
carried off all our publick records and monuments 
of hiftory, thofe of Yeolmkill efcaped 5 and that 
from this ifland Boece had the works of Veremun- 
dus and Fohn Campbell, with other ancient pieces 
of hiftor ry tent him to Aberdeen. 


But to pafs over here thofe exploits of Fer- 
gus IY. and what is faid of Ycolmkll, where the 
monattery was not founded till about 160 years 
after thofe t times, I cannot but obferve, that there 
appears here fome want of memory in Boece, in 
what he fays of the place appointed for the pre- 
fervation of our annals and hiftories, for 4. D. 
1522: four years before he publifhed his hiftory, 
in his lives of (@) the bifhops of Aberdeen, Boece 
had informed us, that tho’ Fergus II. had indeed 
appointed at firft Ycolmkill for the keeping the mo- 


(2) Inde [ex Fona énfula | fed multos poit annos ut Reften- 
nothii (munitio eft in Angufia, ubi nunc canonicorum D. Au- 
guftini coenobium) quod ad Jonam difficilis admodum erat 
aditus, noftri annales inde tradudti refervarentur, Alexander 
primus rex edixit. Boesh. prefat. ad vitas Epif. Aber 2 f 
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numents of our hiftory , yet, long after, king 
Alexander I. confidering the diftance of Yeolmkill, 
and the difficult accefs to it, had caufed our an- 
nals, and other monuments of hiftory, to be re- 
moved from that ifland, and tranfported to Reffen- 
noth in Angus. So we were to look no more for 
any thing of that kind from Yeolmkill. At leaft it 
appears by this, that Boece knew nothing, 4. D. 
1522, of Veremund, or his other famed records of 
Yeolmkill,; and accordingly he tells us, (@) that 
they were fent to him only in the year 1525. 
And yet, by the beginning of the next year 1526, 
his whole hiftory, a large volume in folio, ground- 
ed chiefly on thefe records, was finifhed: fince 
his epiltle dedicatory to king ames V. (which is 
coramonly the laft thing an author puts his hand 
to) is dated April 1, A.D. 1526, and the volume 
itfelf came out in print at Paris, that very fame 
year. [his was a wonderful diligence, not to call 
it precipitation, in. a work that for its difficulty, 
and the obfcurity of thefe ancient times, feemed 
to require much maturity and difcuffion ; and for 
its importance, to deferve them. ‘This, with the 
apparent contradictions above-mentioned, concern- 
ing the place whence he brings his records, is cer- 
tainly no good omen in the beginning of the hi- 
{tory which we are to examine, and would make 
one apt to conjecture, that Boece found the body 
of his hiftory done to his hand, by fome body 


(a) Boet. hitt. fol, 114s 
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that had not a mind to appear; and that he had 
nothing to do, but give it his own turn, ftyle and 
order. 


HOWEVER that be, before I enter upon 
the difcuffion of Boece’s hiftory, and the vouchers 
he brings for it, I cannot but do him that juitice 
to think that he had affuredly, when he publifhed 
his hiftory, copies of hiftories or memoirs, bear 
ing the names of Veremund, Corn. Hybernicus, and 
of Fohn Campbel; and that he believed thefe were 
tran{cripts of ancient hiftorical monuments of 
Yeolmkill. For whatever may be thought of Boece’s 
credulity, or even his inclination to invent, and 
magnify what relates to his country at the expenfe 
of truth, it feems fimply incredible that he could 
have, in his epiftle dedicatory to the king, pub- 
lifhed over the kingdom fo notorious fatts, if there 
had not been books or writings fent him, bearing, 
the names of Veremundus, Fobn Campbell, &c. 
but there is no means left to free him in like. 
manner from want of difcernment of ancient wri- 
tings, and alfo from fimplicity and too great cre- 
dulity in taking on truft whatever writings or me- 
moirs were given him, as takea from ancient hi- 
{tories or records, or even from a great inclination 
to enlarge on the inventions of others, if he was 
not himfelf capable to invent. 


For I think it may be clearly made out to any 
that are converfant in what affured monuments re- 
male 
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main of the ancient ftate and hiftory of Britain, 
that the writings and memorials that paffed under 
the name of Veremund in Bocce’s time, (the fame 
thing I fay of Fobn Campbel, and the other 
vouchers of Boece’s hiftory of the firft forty kings, 
and all ic contains of thofe times, over and above 
what is to be found in ohn Fordun) are but late 
inventions about Boece’s own time; and fo the 
whole fabrick of his ftory of the forty kings, 
which he built upon the authority of thofe 
vouchers, is without any folid foundation ; and, 
tis probable, was only intended to ferve a turn, 


§. 3. Proof firft againft the vouchers of Boece’s hi- 
frory. The filence of all former writers. 


THE firft proof of the writings or hiftories at- 
tributed to Veremundus and Fohn Campbel, their 
not being the genuine works of authors of the 
eleventh, twelfth, or thirteenth age, as Boece fup- 
pofes, but inventions of later times, is that they 
had never been heard of before Boece, tho’ greater 
inquiry had been made after pieces of that nature 
by former writers than Boece either did or could 
make. 


ABOUT 130 years before Boece wrote, Fobu 
Fordun, as we have feen (4), in order to reftore 


the Scotifh hiftory deftroyed by king Edward I, 


(a) Pref. Chron. Cupren. fupra. p. 205. 
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travelled over all Scotland, fearchi ing all churche$; 
pees libraries, colleges, €?c. for monuments 
or records of the ancient hiftory of Scotland: nay 
his ea for that good work carried him to travel 
through England and Ireland, upon the fame fearch, 
taking informations from all perfons of learning, 
or that were verfed in hiftory, and {paring neither 
labour nor expence. Now if Yeolmkill was fo well 
known, as Bocce and our modern hiftorians will 
have it, for the place chiefly appointed in paft 
aves he preferving our annals, records and _hifto- 
ries, can it be iff asad he John Fordun, in alt 
his travels through Scotland, England and Ireland, 
in all his fearches thr ough churches and monatte- 
ries for ‘hiftorical records, would have omitted to 
fearch the. mona ftery of Ycolmkill alone, where he 
might be fure to find more records of Scotifh hi- 
{tory than in all the reft together ? 


] 


AND if he went to Yeolmkill upon fuch a de- 
hgn, having copied out, and made his colleétions 
in every place where he came, would he have 
omitted to take notice of fuch ancient, fo full and 
particular accounts of the hiftory of the kings be- 
fore Fergus YT. as Boece fays that Veremund and 
Campbel contained ? And if he had found the 
hiftory of the firft forty kings fo fully and fo di- 
ftinttly fet down, as it is by Boece from Veremund 
and Campbel, Would‘ he have deliberately told us, 
as he does, that he had paffed over thele kin 12S, 

Is 


becaufe he had found no diftin& or full account of 
them 
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hat Fordui ee. of the reigns of our kings, from 
Fe gus LX. till near Mz ein Keanmore, which ap- 
pear fo lame to us, feemed full enough to Fordun 
to be diftinttly fet down. 


AGAIN, fince Fordun fets down ’the feries or 
fucceffion of the Piétifo kings, tho’ he had no 
more than their bare names, and the years of 
their reigns, would he have omitted to have given 
us at leaft the feries, with the names and years of 
the reigns of the firft forty or forty-five kings, if 
he had any where met even with that? efpecially 
if it be obferved, that in all appearance one of 
the chief motives of Fordun’s travels and fearches 
was to find out materials for the hiftory of thefe 
firft forty, or, as he calls them, forty-five kings ; 
he being the firft, that we know of, who makes 
mention of them. Since then Fordun could find 
no account of the actions, nor years of the reigns, 
nor even of the diftinét names of thefe ancient 
forty-five kings, nor any thing but the bare ge- 
nealogy , and gives us only the names of three of 
them, tho’ he travelled fo far, took fo much pains, 
made fuch Wes fearches every where, for what- 
ever could give any light into the Scoti/h antiqui- 
ties, tho’ fe had the greateft and moft eatin ed of 
our ae of that age to affift him, fuch as 
cardinal /Yardiaw, and others; what credit can 
be given to the new difcoveries never heard of be- 
fore, made by Boece, who never travelled a foot, 
Q 2 thar 
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that we hear of, out of his college of Aberdeen, 
to look after them? 


THE continuators of John Fordun’s hiftory do 
furnifh us with another unanfwerable proof, that 
thofe particular accounts of the firft forty kings, 
which Boece fays he met with in Veremund, and 
his vouchers, were not extant either in Ycolmkill, 
or any where elfe in Scotland, in the age preceding 
Boece. ‘There are ftill remaining many copies of 
Fordun, with continuations of his hiftory done by 
different hands. ‘The chief pete were Walter 
Bower or Bowmaker, abbot of Lnch-Colm, Patrick 
Ruffel a Carthufian monk of Perth, the chronicle 
of Couper, the continuation of Fortin attributed 
to bifhop E/phinflon in the Bodleian library, and 
many others. 


ALL thefe were written in the fifteenth age, 
or in the time betwixt Fordun and Boece, by the 
beft hiftorians that Scotland then afforded, and un- 
queftionably well qualified for fearching into, and 
finding out what remained of ancient MS. hifto- 
ries any where hidden within the kingdom, efpe- 
cially in abbeys and other monafteries : they being 
all either abbots, or the moft learned churchmen 
or monks in their refpective churches or monafte- 
ries, and having the beft opportunity for writing, 
by their connexion and correfpondence with the 
other monafteries, churches, and learned men in 
the kingdom. | 
BESIDES 
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BESIDES, that the chief of them had in their 
view not only to continue down Fordun’s hiftory, 
but to enlarge upon what he had compiled, and 
to add to his chronicle what they could difcover 
that was new concerning the antiquities of Scot- 
land. So we fee abbot Bower, or the author of 
the Scotichronicon, or book of Paflay in the king’s 
library at London, and in that of Edinburgh, and 
elfewhere, intended, by diftinguifhing his own ad- 
ditions by the word /criptor, from Fordun’s text 
by the word auétor. ‘The fame account of {eve- 
ral additions made to Fordun by Macculloch, com- 
piler of the chronicle of Scoon, we have from (a) 
David Buchanan, Patrick Rufel a Carthufian made 
alfo new additions, as it is remarked in the end of 
the MS. Scotichronicon, in the poffeffion of the 
earl of Murray; and in the MS. chronicle itfelf, 
in the lawyers library at Edinburgh, intitled, Liber 
Carthufianorum de Perth. t is further to be re- 
marked as to abbot Bower, that tho’ he was 
not abbot of Ycolmkill, as fome have called him 
by miftake, occafioned by the equivocal fignifica- 
tion of the word zu/ule S.Columbe, but of Luch- 
Colm in the Frith of Forth; yet it is probable he 
was in a more ftritt and particular union and cor- 
refpondence with the monaftery of Yeolmkill, by 
reafon of both thefe monafteries being under S. 


(a) Bifhop Nichol{on’s Sc. Hift. Libr. p. 90, edit. 3. 


Q 3 Columba’s 
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Columba’s protection, as their common patron; and 
by confequence Bower would, without doubt, have 
amore free accefs to fuch ancient monuments as 
were in Yeolmkill, than others. 


Now let me ask what can be more improbable 
Gin cafe there had been in thofe days fuch valuable 
monuments of hiftory in Ycolmkill, as Boece tells 
us there were) than that none of all.thofe writers 
of the fifteenth age, men {6 well qualified and cir- 
cumftanced to find out the ancient montiments of 
the Scoti/h hiftory, fo diligent fearchers after them, 
in order to meee the tine the account that 
fordun had left Y the fuceeffion of the kings, 
from Fergus J. till Fergus IL.. that being what 
was mott ig the hiftory they all com- 
mented ra Veer can be more improbable, 
than that none of thefe Writers, no not. Bower, 
fo united with Ycoln ill, fhould ever light upon 
Peremund, or any one of thelé pretended hiftories, 
which Boece fays were preferved in that abbey? 
hor upon any further account of the reigns, fuc- 
ceffion, or even names of the firlt forty kings, 
than what Fordun had i down ? but all, and eve- 
ry one hath conclude the lame account of the 
forty or forty-five kings before Fergas Il. with 
hefe very words of (4) Fordun: d primo qui- 
dem hujus regni rege Fergufio filio Ferchar ad bane 
vegem filium Ech inclufive quadraginta quinque re- 
ges ejufdem gentis & generis in bac infula regnaves | 


t t 
“ 
+741 
ave 


(a) Fordun, Jib. 3. cap. 26 | 
Vuils 
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vunt, fed €P horum hag atin Hi inguere tempora 


principatuum ad prefe fens omittimus, nam ad plenum 
fovipt a non reper 11S. 


withal it feems to ar of that force againft Boere’s 
ew difcoveries, that 1 cannot fee what rationally 
can be oppoied to it: for to fay that Forduz and 
‘@ continuators, who were fo zealous to difcover 


Tuts is indeed but a negative ar rgument; but 


y help to the Scori/b ancient hiftory, fhould fearc! 
we Pe where elfe in Scotland, wae not have recourfe 
to Ycolmkill, fo famous over all the kingdom, - as 


k 
being the moft ancient Heer extant in Bri- 
tain, and a according to. Boece, the depofitary of 
our ancient hiftories, is plainly gre common 
fenfe: and ’tis no lefs incredible that, fuppofing 
they fearched into that monaftery, they fhould not 
make as great difcoveries as Boece, who was never 
at the place. 


MOREOVER, fince it is acknowledged by all 
the Scoti/h writers, and we have too fad proo's of 
it in the debates of the Scots againft the Exgl/h, 
before P. Boniface VIII. (as hath been a tked- 
dy fhewn) fince, I fay, there’s no doubt, but ge- 
rally all our ancient hiftories were deftroyed or 
carried off in king Edward I’s time; how 
could thofe in Ycolmkill efcape the common fate, if 
it was fo renowned for being the chief depofitary of 
our annals and hiftories ? for it fignifies nothing to 
fay, that the monaftery being fo remote, it efcaped 


Q. 4 the 
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the Exnglifomens fearches; for it was not the Ey- 
glifo by themfelves that fearched for all our hifto- 
ries, and brought them to Norham, A.D. 1291 5 
they were not as yet mafters of Scotland; it was 
the Scots themfelves, in a common caufe, that re- 
lated to the fettling the debated fucceffion, accor- 
ding to the ufé and cuftom of Scotland in former 
ages, that produced their ancient hiftories where- 
ever they could difcover them, to be infpetted 
and examined by the chofen arbiters appointed 
to give their opinion in the caufe depending be- 
twixt Baliol and Bruce. So it being a general 
concern of all the Scoti/p nation, whatever annals 
or hiftories, whether in Ycolmkill or elfewhere, 
could ferve to difcover the former ufe and cuftom 
of the fucceffion of the kings of Scotland, were 
brought thither ; and being once on Englifo ground, 
they never went home again, but were either de- 
{troyed or carried off, thofe of Ycolmkill with the 
reft | 


ti 


$ 


So that when Fohn Fordun fet about the refto- 
sing our hiftory, it does not appear that there was 
any Where remaining, at leaft in Scotland, any en- 
tire annals, or continued hiftory of Scotland from 
the beginning ; for the chronicle of Melrofs begins 
properly the Scoti/h hiftory, only at the marriage 
of Malcolm Keanmore, and St. Margaret, A.D. 
1067. What precedes that is the Saxon or Englifh 
hiftory, where Bede had left off; and the few pat- 
fages concerning the Scotia kings, interfperfed ig 
es that 
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that chronicle, are vifibly of a pofterior hand in 
the original; befides, there’s all the appearance, 
that in king Edward I’s time this chronicle of 
Melrofs was carried off to Exgland with the reft. 
So that the beft materials that fobu Forduz had'to 
go upon, were the ancient genealogy, with the fe- 
ries of the names of the kings, from Fergus the 
fecond downwards, with the years of their reigns, 
extracted from our ancient chronicles inferted in 
fome chartularies or other monaftery books. Of 
thefe, and fuch other colle&tions as Fordun found 
in his fearches, with his own inferences from them, 
he compofed his hiftory, fuch as we-have it, of 
our kings, from Fergus the fecond downwards, 
And for a farther proof that we had no compleat 
hiftory remaining when Fordun wrote his chroni- 
cle; we need only obferve, that all our moft fa- 
mous monafteries throughout the whole kingdom, 
fuch as Pajfly, Scoon, Couper, &c. adopted for the 
ancient hiftory of the kingdom Fordun’s five 
books, as the only hiftory of Scotland, from the 
beginning till David Vs death; and that with 
the additions to it, and continuations of it, made 
in the feveral monafteries of the kingdom, is ori- 
ginally what was afterwards called by the name 
of each monaftery, liver Pajflatenfis, liber Sconenfis, 
de Cupro, &c. And what confirms the matter, and 
is decifive upon this head, even the monaftery of 
Ycolmkill itfelf, adopted Fordun’s chronicle, which 
is yet remaining in an ancient hand, by the title 
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of, Zhe chronicle of Ycolmkill, being “a) recovered, 
as I am informed, by the late earl of Cromarty, 
and ftill in the poffeffion of his fon, or fome of 


the family. Now thofe of Yeolmkill would ne- 
| { 1 Fohn Fordun’s lame accounts for 


ver have adopted ‘Fob 
the proper chronicle of their monaftery, had 
they poffef h ancient annals as thofe of Ve- 
remund, OY Fohn Campbel are pretended to have 
been, or at leaft they would, in tranferibing For- 
dun, have fupplied from Veremund, &c. what was 
wanting in Fordun of the fucceffion, lives and 


reigns, or at leaft the names of the firft forty 
kings. 


§. 4. Proof the fecond againft Boece’s hiftory. The 
moft part of the names of bis forty kings forged 
upon names of the old genealogy, and a new ge- 
nealogy drawn up. 

A fecond proof of Boece’s Veremund, and other 
vouchers for his hiftory of his firft forty kings, 
their being a forgery and invention of later times, 
is taken from the genealogy he gives us of thefe 
kings. ‘I'he whole frame of this hiftory, as deli- 
vered by him, depends on the genealogy and names 
of thefe forty kings ; which, if they “prove coun- 
terfeit and forged, the fabrick built upon them 
muft fall to the ground, fince nothing ought to | 
be more certain than the perfons themfelves of 
whom the hiftory treats. Now I conceive it may 
ae be evidently fhewn, that both the names of the moft 
| (4) D. Abercramb. hift. Scot. Tom. I. 
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SE NE AN OGy of the k Kings of “SCOTS, fro @ Fergus Sox ‘Gon ner NAMES of| 
} Ces taken | 
of FE erect lard, to Pergus Son of Erch. Boec« Kin ‘3 al is 
ees ae eS ELS ane | Uke the moft. tNCCTF ECL | 
peo T Ac cording to the ori-|C ox. I According to the| Cox. OL According to the Copies of the fifteenth | 
ginal Gel ck, or old Scotifp, more ancient ; ne more cor- lateft and moft incorrect | a fi a ath Ages of | 
rect Copies of the twelfth Copies of the fifteenth and | OU Grpeaiinn 
and thirteenth Ages. fixteenth Ages, eh (vi 
(Sea 05” foyer Bil 
j « Feradach 1 Feredac a/, Ferchar | 1 Ferchar al, Ferthar Whence, 1 Boece’s Feritharis, 24 
1 King 
" — f a 
2 Forco a/. Forgo 2 Forgo aj. Fergus 2 Fergus 2 Fergufius, B.1 K. 
3 Maine 3 Maine 3 Main | 3 Mainus, 2B. 3 K. 
4 Earndil ai. Arindil 4 Arandill 4 Deamdill al. Dearndi]] 4 Dornadilla, B. 4K. 
i 5 Roghein 5 Rouein 5 Rowen 
| 6 Kothrer 6 Rothir a7. Rether 6 Rether @/. Reuther | 6 Reuther and Reutha, 
j | B. 6 and 7 K. 
pte 7 Treir a/. Ther. 7 There 7 Thereus, B. 8 K. 
| 8 Rof 8 Rofin 8 Fofin i 8 Jofina, B. 9 K. 4 
bean. ; 9 Sin 9 Fin 9 Finanus, B. 10 K, 
fro Dea Deaga 10 Dedaid g/. Dethach | 10 Dethach | 
far Hiair tx Jair II Tair | 
{12 Oilioll a7, Oli), €? Ai-] 12 Elela 12 Elela | | 
i 7 | 
i lilla = a . i n za | 
113 Eogar 13 Eoghan a/. Ewen 13 Ewen 13 Evenus, 2. r4 ae 
114 Ki net 14 Ederskeol 14 Eder Skeol 14 Ederus, B. 
fis Coner -moir 15 Coneremor 15 Conaremor | 
116 Cai irpri a/. Corbre fin-| 16 Corbre-finmor 116 Corbre-finmor 16 Corbredus, 2. 19 K. 
z | 1 
n1oir = | = 
7 Dair-dorn-mo 17 Daredornmore }17 Dardremore 17 Dardanus, B. 20 K. 
17 Jsair-dorn-mor Jace : C : | 8 Corb. Gald. 2 K 
[18 Cairpri a/. Corbe- |18 Corbrecromcin } 18 Corbre 18 Corb. Gald. 2B. 21 K. 
7 } 
f cre om- -cion 4 2 , vile j hig’ } a 
. al. Lugtach-Al-|19 Lugtach Ellatig 19 Lugtach 19 Lugtachus, 2, 23 K. 
7 
20 Mogalama 20 Mogal | 20 Moga ildus, B. 23 K. 
i 21 Conar 21 Conare 21 Conarius, A 24K. 
i 22 Eochad Riede 22 LEthod-riede 22 Ethodius, 2. 5 K. 
23 Fiachrach Cathmail | 23 Fachrach 23 Sathrael, B. 216 K. 
i al, Catinel } 
i 124 Eocha Andoth 24 Ethad al, Ethod | 24 Ethod. II. B. 28 K. 
Gre 125 Akirkire 25 Akirkire a/. Athirkir | 25 Athirco, B. 29 K. 
See L as ee Findach 26 Findoch | 26 Findocus, B. 31 K. 
een linc 127 Cruichlinch 27 Cruithlinth | 27 Crathl linthus, B. 34K. 
Kg ‘. T 28 Sencormac 28 Fencormach .! 28 Fincormacus Ue 
j 28 Sencormac at petra ‘etheImac-Rom: * 
20 ethan 29 Hethelmae-Romach | 29 Fethelmac-Romach | 29 Romachus, B. 36K. 
Loot. 30 Angufa-butim _ 30 ae 30 Angufi fianus, B.37 K. 
[go = 21 Fethelmeth-Aflingret | 31 Fethelmech | 31 Fethelmacus 4.38 K. 
j30] de Anguli-fir 32 Angufa-Fith 
; a a 3¢ 4 ; é = Sth adiys 2 Mo th 1; 
lg 32 Ecchach-munremor | 33 Ethadius 33 gee ius 
Ee 24 Hire al. Erch 34 Erth } 34 A tthus, father of Fer- 
gai J » t gus il, }| N 
35 Fergus 35 Fergus IL 2. 40 K. | 
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ie i Ge nae cord 
Coul. Sertes or Cata- en reas 17 ab of Kerchard, to Fergus II. Som of Erth; ac 2 


logue of Boece’s firft 
forty Kings. 


Se 


Feritharis, fo of Ferchard 
Mainus, oz of Fergus 
Dornadilia, fon of Main 
Nothatus, fon of Main a 
Reuther, (= of me dill, 
Reutha, coufen of euther 
Thereus, fon of Rene * 
Jofina, fn of Reuther 
Finan, fow of Jofina 
Dur ft, fon of Finan i 
Evenus I. coz fin to Durft 
Gillus, zat. foz of Evenus * 
Evenus II. othe to Even. I. 
Ederus, nephew of Dur 
ee Ill. fox of Ederus * 
7 Metellanus , Ederus’s nephew 
Shadachs: Metellan’s ye- 
phew 
Corbred, Caraétacus’s broth. 
danus, Corbred’s neph, 
Corbred G aldus a/, Gunes 
Corbred’s Sox 
Lugtac. Corbred Gald. fox * 
Mogaldus, Lugtac’s zeph, * 
Conatius, Mogald’s fox 
Ethod, I, Mogald’s nephew 
Satrahel, Ethod? S brother * 
Donal d T Ethod’s brother 
Ethod. Il. fin to Ethod. I. 
Athitco, Ethod. II, S fon * 
Narhalocus, ufurper * 
Findoc, Athirco 5 fon 
onal II. Athirco? S fore 
d II. “furper * 
Crath! nlinth, Findoc’ S fon 
‘incomare, Findoc’s nephew 
omach, Crathlinth’s 
plew * 
Angufi fian, 
phe w 
38 pee Crathlinth’s 
Pew 


39 Eugenius, 
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ings marked wit] 
tith Kings, oe 
4, or depofed, or px- 
‘4 OF put to death } by thety 
é according tp Boece | 
apd | uchar lan’s hiftoy ries, | 
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to H. BoECE, G. BUCHANAN, and their ollowers. 
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part of Boece’s kings, and sii defcent or genealogy 
which he gives of them, 1 shi r as it diiers 


from the old genealogy contained in Fordun, ate a 
modern invention about Boece’s own time. 


In order to put this matter in a full view, the 
reader will find here two tables; the firft divided 
into four columns, whereof the firft three coh- 
tain three different copies of the old genealogy 
of the predeceflors of our kings, from inane 
fon of Ferchard, called Fergus 1. to Fergus fon of 
Erch, or of Fergus UL. according as they are fet 
down in three pica periods of time by wri 


q 


oe) La A V4 ilies Aa eae LOR at 
ters of : cm rent ages (a gas Ali which neverthelels, 


whe 


7 ver yx 1. ya {7 wa fee Fy rt c dat 
ferib ers, are every where the fame: and as they all 


ers, B | 


~~ 


a] 


,eree in the main, fo they all entirely diller from 
the new genealogy given by Boece, Buchanan, and 
their followers. oF thefe four columns in the firft 
table, the firft contains the names of the old ge- 
nealogy, as they 2 re written in the original Gelick 
or old Scoti/y : the cond contains the fame names, 
rding to the more ancient and more fe ss) 


accol 

copies done by Lowlanders, from the tw welfth till 
the fourteenth or fifteenth age. ‘The t third column 
cont sae ‘he fame names, fuch as they are found 


in the late and moft incorreét copies of the fif- 
teenth and fixteenth ages. In fine, in the fourth 


tw 
anise are fet down the names of thofe of Boece’ S 
forty kings, that are taken from the old genealo.- 


(¢) V. the genea alogical t tables. 
ov 
SY; 
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gy, and formed upon the moft incorre&, and by 
confequence the lateft copies of it contained in the 
third column. 


THE fecond table is divided into two columns 35 
in the firft is fet down the feries or catalogue of 
Boece’s firft forty kings, with the new parentage 
he has affigned to them. ‘he fecond column con- 
tains the {cheme of the new genealogy framed, by 
Boece, or his vouchers, for his forty kings, from 
Fergus Y. till Fergus II. 


THe reader having the tables in his view, will 
be more able to judge of the refleftions I am to 
make upon them. 


THE firft thing to be obferved concerning thefe 
genealogies is, that the old genealogy, fuch as it 
is contained in the three firft columns of the firft 
table, and given by Fordun (a) in two different 
places of his chronicle, was the only known genea- 
logy of the Scori/h kings, till the year 1526, that 
Boece’s hiftory, with a new genealogy, never heard 
of before, was publifhed; and this. genealogy gi- 
ven by Fordun is attefted by the authority of the 
writers of all ages and countries who fet down 


that ef the kings of Scots, 


In the twelfth age, the author of the genealo- 
AE in the MS, intituled, Chronica Regum Scota- 


{q) Fordun, edit, Heagn, lib. 5. c. se. p, 487, 759. ; 
| (Uut, 
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yum, {et down in the appendix, n°. 4. who was a 
Scotifo writer; and Radulfus de Diceto dean of 
London, an Englifo writer, relate, both of them, 
this genealogy juft as it is fet down by Fordun; 
and that they both wrote in the twelfth age, ap. 
pears by their carrying up the genealogy from 
our king William, as being the king then reign- 
ing; and thofe are the oldeft copies to be now 
met with, of the genealogy of the Scozi/h kings. 
excepting the accounts we have of it from the 
trifo writers, who pretend to have it of a much 
higher antiquity, and their accounts of that gene- 
alogy are the fame in the main, as Fordun’s, and 
differ only in four or five names. 


In the thirtenth age, the Highland Seanachy, 
or Antiquary mentioned by all Fordun’s continua- 
tors, and by Major, pronounced this genealogy in 
the fame feries of names, from Fergus fon of 
Erch, to, Fergus fon of Ferchar, and upwards, at 
the coronation of king Alexander UV. 4.D. 1249. 
and this being on fo folemn an occafion, in pre- 
fence of the three eftates of the kingdom, affem- 
bled for the coronation, carries with it the fenfe 
of the whole kingdom, efpecially that of all the 
Highland Seanachies, {o well verfed in, and fo tena- 
cious of the ancient genealogies; and this whilft 
our ancient records, or hiftories, were as yet en- 
tire, and before they were deftroyed by king Ed- 
wardl, 


In 


‘= 


In the fourteenth age, Walter. 7 ‘ardlaw, one 
of the moft eminent perfons for learning in his 
ti 


oO 


ime, having been bred in the univerfity of Pas iS, 
n he was rector 4 D. 1345. and af 
terwards doctor in divinity ; and on his return 
home, chofen bifhop of G/a/go, and at laft created 
cardinal, by pope Clement VII. under whofe o- 
bedience Scotland was. This great man, whom 
Fordun (a) confulted, gave him the féme genealo- 
gy, in the fame ae and Fordun himfr f, after 
all his travels and fearches, inferts this in ‘his 
chronicle, as being the authentick genealogy of 
our kings, and tonformable to what he had met 
with every where elfe. 

IN the fifteenth age, all the writers of the 
iftory, abbots, church-men, and religious 
chief Sa and monafteries, conti- 


nuators of Fordun, give us the fame genealogy af- 
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In fine, in the beginning of the fixteenth age, 
A. D. 1521. four years before Boece made his 
new difcoveries of Veremund, &c. ‘fohn Major 
publifhed his hiftory, and gave us from the Aigh- 
land gentleman, juft the fame genealogy as the reft, 
excepting the faults of tranfcribers, or printing, 
which are without number, in that fhort hiftory, 
being printed at Paris, whilft the author was ab, 
fent in Scotland. ; 


Tuus we fee, befides the Engii/fh account of 
that genealogy the fame as ours, and the Jrif,, 
which differs only in four or five-names; the Sco- 
tifo writers in all ages, in all parts of the kingdom, 
fouth, north and Highlands, the writers of the 
clergy, and thofe of monafteries, all agree, with- 
out exception, allowing for the faults of tranfcri- 
bers, on the fame names and feries of the genea- 
logy, from Fergus, the fon of Ferchar, called Fer- 
gus 1. down to Fergus II. fon of Erch. Nor will 
it be found, upon inquiry, that the genealogy given 
of our kings by Boece, from Veremund, &c. or in- 
deed any other than what I have fet down from 
Fordun, in the firft table, was ever mentioned, 
or heard of, before the publifhing Boece’s hiftory, 
Of. Ds 1526s 


Tuts might fuffice to fhew, that the genealogy 
publifhed by Loece, and by cob tequaney all that 1s 


built upon it, is nothing but an invention of his 
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viction, we are to,confider farther the differences 
there are betwixt the genealogy given by Boece, 
and the only known genealogy to histime. Thefe 
differences confift chiefly in two things: 1°, the 
abridging the number of the defcent or degrees 5 
and 2°, what is a neceffary confequence of that; 
the diiference of the order or feries of the defcents 
or parentage, by placing fome, that according to 
the ancient genealogy defcended in the direé line, 
into the collateral line, that théy might not be 
quite loft; as will appear by infpe&tion of the three 
firft columns of the firft table, containing the old 
genealogy, as it is found in different ages, com- 
pared with the genealogy given by Boece, in the 
fecond table, col. 2. 


IT is to be obferved, that the alterations made 
by Boece, or his vouchers, were not the effect of 
their being ignorant of the old genealogy, for it 
was all the bottom they had to go upon: and we 
are befides weil affured, that Boece himfelf had 
that genealogy twice repeated in the MS. of For- 
dun already mentioned, which belonged to Boece, 
and was given by him to the library of the col- 
lege of dberdeen. But it appears that they de- 
fignedly altered the genealogy, for reafons of their 
own; whereof one feems to have been to render, 
as they imagined, their hiftory of the forty kings 
more plaufible. Ihe ancient genealogy makes 
thirty three generations from Fergus fon’ of Fer- 
char, till Fergus fon of Erch. Boece, or his vouch 


ers, 


a) Log Clee Ae. a 
4 1é Scot , A 
‘ tS. 1 
redirced: ti py UE 
ers, have reduced them to twenty ohe, or twenty 
2 7 V a4 EVEN Die 1 “2 : faee3 ae, 
two. Lhe defign and intention of this abridging 


the genealogy feems to have been, that they wife- 
ly confidered, that from Fergus 1. till Fergus II. 
there were, according to Fordun’s account, thirty 
three generations, during the {pace only of about 
730 years, to wit, from the year 330. bef 
incarnation, till 4 D. 403. after it; and that in 
much about the fame number of years from Fer- 
gus Il. beginning 4. D. 403. till king David I's. 
reign, 4. D. 1124. there were only about twenty 
one sci and therefore they thought it 
much more plaufible to reduce the number of the 


~. 


generations si the firft race, to that of twenty, or 


aw 
a 


twenty one generations, as in the fecond, it not be- 
ing pay likely, that in the fame number of years 
there fhould be ten generations more in the firft 


>} 


race, when men were fuppofed rather to live longer, 


FORDU WN, and thefe other writers that fol- 
lowed him, di id. not make all thefe reflect 
fet down with fim aplicity what they had received 


1; : ‘ee “a ‘ a 2 4 ay 
by tradition, ot a und in writing: that Fergus T: 
Cc ee RTD RN IN eis a. wef; 
fon ol Ferchard, came tO Hb717a7n 220 years betore 


the incarnation, and was the firft king of the Scots; 
that from this Fergus there was a fucceffion of 
kings down till Fergus Li. fon of Erch, but no ac- 

count of their lives and reigns, nor even of their 
names; but finding the feries if the ssneueey and 
mumber of the generations betwixt thefe two Fer- 
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guss, and that univerfally received, without exa- 
mining whether there were not too many genera~ 
tions for that period of time, they -honeftly fet 


them all down as they found them in former wri- 
ri? ER -: Wotan 
ters. saad Fordun placed the beginning of Fergus, 


fon of Lych’s reign only in the year 503, inftead 


of 403, all would have been right, and the num- 
ber of generations of the firft race would have a- 
greed much better with that of pofterior ages; 
thirty one generations from Fergus I. till Fer- 
gus Il. in the fpace of 830, and 31 generations 
from the beginning of Fergus II. 2. D. 503. till 
king Robert il. firft of the name of Stuart, du- 
ring about the fame number of years. Had For- 
dun, fixed upon that epoch of the reign of 
fiergus U1, all had been right. But that is what 


Fordun did not reflet upon; and Boece, or his 
youchers, who faw there was fome miftake in 
the number of generations, made things much 
woarte } 


worfe, by bigs tty: the old and univerfally re- 
ceived genealogy, and forging partly out of it, 
ind partly out of their own imagination, a new 
one never heard cf before. 

In confequence of Boece’s abridging the num- 
ber of generations in the genealogy, many of the 
names mult be different, and their relation one to 

another inverted. Many, in the direé& line, ac. 
cording to the old genealogy, being thrown into 
the collateral line in the new; the fathers and fons 
can be no more the fame: ie fo it is, for in the 
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twenty one generations to which Boece reduces the 
thirty three of the old genealogy, only four or five 
are left as they ig all the reft are changed, 
but nothing is loft: for the names cut off from the 
direct line ferve to nie up kings in the collateral ; 
fome that were fons and fathers before, are come 
to be brothers, or coufins, but all of them kings, 
good or bad, vn accordingly praifed or fag 
ds it was thought uleful by thofe that created 
them, towards encouraging or curbing their fuc- 
ceflors in later times, and the con npaffing the o- 
ther ends that the firft inventors of thefe new dil- 
coveries proposed to themfelves. 


Tuus ealy the three firft’ names ad old 
genealogy (Fergus; Maine and Aryndill, changed 


to Dornadilla) are preferved by Boece, and bir ide 
kings. But Rouein, ea Steal to dryndill, is left 
out, and Bede ’s abe 1, OY Reutha; whom Fordu 
ha d made the fame with elie) is fubficned fo 
Rouein, anid made the feventh king by Boece, and 
made brother to Rether. Rofin altered to Fofin 


LAs 
of grandchild to Rether, isn a his { fon, an d hath 
Ther, or Thereus; for his brother, who was his fa- 


ther, and.both aré made i gs. Sin changed to 
‘Fin, ot Finnan, is Boece’s te enth + NB and inftead 
of Dethach, Durftusis affigned to be his fon. The 
reft of the new genealogy is fo intirely different 
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For as the names contained in the old genealo 
gy, being only thirty two betwixt the two Fergus’s, 


could not fuffice to form Boece’s thirty eight kings, 


here are four or five of the names left 
Out apparently on purpofe to make room for others) 
there are added ten or twelve new names of kings, 
new genealogy; fuch are 

Sy LV yus, the three Donalds, Norhe- 
tus, Durftus, Gillus, Evenus Wil. A Wah dtote: Ro- 
machus, Carattacus, Galdus, befi aa Caraufius, mil- 


anlilad SP ao eR see dik be eee i. (ae. 
called CGarantius, and tne rtamous L 04a Cid. And 
heacm 4 Asaawe in refills AHaAteeweae } ~ } yp Usage 

there feems a vilible dehgn in the choice or them 


all, fuitable to the general fcope which Boece, or 
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names would be better preferved when tranfcri- 
bed by thofe that underftood that language, than 
by Z 7 s, who being wholly ignorant of it, 
would more readily miftake and corrupt thefe 
names in tranfcribing them; and moft of the co- 
pics we have of that genealogy, being written by 
weiss the later the copies are, the more in 
: be in courfe, each new tranfcri- 
ber adding his own miflakes to the faults of his 
copy: fo generally fpeaking, the more incorrect we 


find any a; tHele copies tg the genealogy, the 


= 


more we are affured they were tranicribed in later 
times. Soif thefe names be no where more cor- 
rupted and incorreét than in the copies on which 
i new genealogy have been framed, 


fx orp & | Ya 4 
9026? Se KAD? in 


wa CLLdL 
f< x 1 } > lag LIHAT £- LoaFt : > a "4 - 
1f€ Will De a plain prool that the memoirs, Ot vouch- 


od ee Pd ti WP eee | x - > Ife ] 
Cisvive fOUOWEU, were ra Very late Cate. 


BuT to come more clofe to the precife date of 
the vouchers of oece’s nate there needs only 
for that but to compare the MS S. copies of the 
royal genealogy, written in the latter end of the 
fifteenth, and te nning of the fixteenth age, with 
the true Gelick or Irifh names, and with the moft 
ancient and beft copies done in former ages, and 
both mary copies with the names that Boece makes 
ufe of in his hiftory, as taken from his Veremund 
Gann ide his other new’ annals of Kcbeta nes 
and it will vifibly appear, that the compilers of 
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he eleventh 
he 
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or thirteenth, fuppofed to be the age of Fobn 
Campbel; and that they were not Highlanders, as 
is pretended, that the fame Campbel and Cornelius 
Flybernicus were; but that they were the contri- 
vance or workmanfhip of fome Lowlander, and 
done upon copies of the genealogy written only 
in the fifteenth or fixteenth age, fuch as they were 
a little before Boece’s own time. 


AN evident proof of this is, that there hath 
been in the copies of the genealogy, on which 
Boece or his vouchers have compofed their cata- 
logue of kings, the very fame (2) corruptions and 
falfe readings which we find in the copies of the 
fifteenth and fixteenth ages, and which are not 
commonly in the copies of the cgsnslg written 
in former ages, whereof the nwift ancient are ge- 
nerally the more correct and conformable to the 
genius of the Alighland tongue. For example, in 
all the ancient copies of that genealogy, preceding 
the fifteenth age, we read, rindyll, Sin, Rofin, 
Echach or Ecchad, Achircir, Cruichlinch, Sencormac, 
Erch ; whereas .in the corrupted copies of the 
end of the fifteenth, and beginning of the fix- 
teenth age, and.in thefe only, inftead of Arindyll 
we find Dearudill, wpon which was forged Boece’s 
fourth king Dornadilla, inftead of Siz we read 
Fin, whence Boece’s tenth king Finanus; inftead 
of Rofin we find Fofin, whence Boece’s ninth king 


(a) See column the third of the firft table. 
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found out in Boece’s time, and fent to him as co- 
pies of ancient hiftories of Scotland, probably be- 
twixt the years 1522 and 1525: for in the (a) 
year 1522, (as I have already obferved) Boece 
{ t e known nothing of the annals or o. 
ther MSS. of Yeolmkill, but 1 

tells us he had his Veremundus, F. Campbel, &c. 


L } 5S Bis PR Ms a 
§. 6. Fourth proof: Boece’s biffory fluffed with 
A ype 
pwyvirrve 


of the pews of Veremund, 
ther vouchers, may be taken from 
the facts that he relates on ‘he credit of his 
new vouchers; efpeciaily when thefe details which 
he gives, are compared with the lame accounts we 
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witnefs; for it is evident, that the Pigs in the 
fixth age pofieffed as yet, as they had done from 
the beginning, all the moft northern parts. of 
Scotland, which Boece makes his Fergus 1. beftow 
pir on the Scots his followers 806 years be- 


/ 
eS eva 
tO} we 


2. BOECE’s vifible contradi&tions to the 
Roman writers in what paffed in their own time 3 
fuch as his accounts of Camelodunum, the Stlures, 
tacus, Voada, Coan &c. 
the Roman wars or treatifes with the Scots in the 
times of his kings Ederus, Metellanus, Mogaldus, 
Ethodius 1. Donald ¥. &c. All which wars of the 
Scots with the Romans, Buchanan found fo vifibly. 
hctitious, that he either contradicted them, or 
paffed them over in filence, tho’ Boece quotes his 


et 
— ad 


: ) 
he Bri 12AntES C araé 


it LU Cy oe 
ie OM a Pa LS vee =4 of 1 
/ cremund, or other vouchers, for them all. 
3°. THE fabulous ftories in his hiftory, copied 
from the Roman or other hiltories ; tac as the 
q . 


coti/o women married to the Piéts interce ding be- 
tween their husbands and parents, like the Ravinie 


41% hatfHus 


rT smc ing Adarwue lia Ae Eh 
in Zatus Livins; king ese like Numa eftablith- 


ing the facred rites; the tables of the laws made 
by Fergus I. Dornadilla, ae others ; and all po- 
litick deliberations and ay harangues he puts in 


his Scotifo grandces mouths, from the fame Zétus 
ivies, and others. Befides thefe, his fables of 
new invention, as the meflage of Prolomy trant 
fA RAN EL pean Pat Ahi 25 pees te os bat 

formed irom a geographer into a king of Agypt ; 


d 
that 
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that of the two philofophers from Spain with the 
knowledge of the true God many years before the 
incarnation ; his making the Cambriaus a diftint 
nation from the Britains; the ftory of Fergus Il.’s 
expedition with dlarick to the deftruétion of 
Rome, and his bringing from thence a chelft of 
books; and fo many other fuch like ftories, all 
built on the authority of his Veremund, and other 
vouchers ; but all rejected alfo, or paffed over in 
filence by Buchanan, 


4°. IN fine, the detail he gives of the lives, 
deaths, councils, wars, reigns, and all with their 
dates, of his forty kings, at as great length, as if 
they had lived only a few years ages betore him- 
felf, and with as great affurance as if he had the 
authority of the beft hiftorians to go upon, is a 
new proof of a fertile invention : befides that, even 
Veremunduss work, tho’ it were extant, or could 
have been fhewn to be written in the eleventh 
age, could not be a fufficient authority to warrant 
a detail of tranfaétions, many of which were pait 
twelve or thirteen ages before. 


§. >. Fifth proof : new principles of government. 


In fine, a fifth proof of the impofture of V e- 
remund, and of the other pretended ancient Wri- 
ters, on whofe authority Boece built all that he re- 
lates of the firft forty kings, over and above what 
%. Fordun’s chronicle contains, is the new maxims 

of 
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ther quelled by the king’s own prudence and au- 
thority, of fuppreffed a the concurrence of their 
loyal fubjects: at leaft there never had been heard 
of among the Scots any fuch thing as an a& of the 
{tates to juftify rebellious eal eet the 
fovereign, till the att Of the propofition of the de- 
bate of the field of Striveling, ees in the firft 
ae aent of king James IV. 4. D. 1488, com- 
pofed chiefly of the aétors of the tragedy. 


i: 


y 
2 


Tuat what I have here to fay, in order to 
prove that the vouchers of Boece’s hiftory were 
pofterior to the death of king Fames VII. and to 
the att intitled, Of the debate of the field of Strive- 
ling, made 4. D, 1488, may not be mifunderftood ; 


T mutt here declare, that in treating of this fub- 


ject, my intention is to keep exactly within the 
bounds of an hiftorian or critick, and to examine 
a pure matter of fact, neceflary towards difcover- 
ing the att age or time of the contrivance of 
the writings under the titles of Veremundus, Fobn 


— 
R -~ 49 7 cr } Rap ) ehere 
Campbel, &c. made ule of by Boece as vouchers 


T have already fhewn, in 


yas CR'c hy 
) the preceding §§’s, Dy 
ya. . eC 7 
the errors of the copies of the old genealogy, em- 
ployed by the contrivers of thefe vouchers of Bo- 


ece, that they could be no older than the fifteenth 
age: and here 7 intend to add a new proof of their 
being of that date, taken from the new maxims 
of government advanced by Loece on the credit of 
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thefe writings, and particularly from the power 
attributed by them in ancient times to the nobles 
and people of Scotland, to fet up a tribunal for 
their kings, to call them to account for their ad- 
miniftration, and to punifh them for male-admini- 
{tration with imprifonment, depofition, and even 
with death; and not content barely to advance 
thefe maxims, as being principles or rules of the 
Scotifo government, me have fet down examples 
of their having been effectually put in praétice a- 
saint no lefs than fae a third part of their forty 
kings, and upon feveral others of their fucceffors. 


So all that I intend here, is to fet down fum- 
marily on this head what is neceffary to lay open 


1 


the foundation on which Boece’s hiftory of the firft 


forty kings feems to be built, and what appears to 
have been the occafion of its writiug 3; and in or- 


der to that to fhew in the firft place, that all that 
Boece’s vouchers delivered of our kings being ac- 


countable to any under God for their adminiftra- 
tion, is co: grgoh to the ancient laws, hiftory, and 


cuftom of Scotland, before the fifteenth age; and 
by confequence retted only upon inventions, in 
or ets Fait time. 2°. To trace out the ites 
rent ‘teed and o CCE ‘afions by yiiares the ancient no- 


came to fe firft obfeured and aneiaihed and then 
th e right itfelf directly saves or bya aiie of the 
nobility in the fifteenth age; whence followed by 
degrees new maxims ebrice erning the power of the 


nobility 


ei a Dl 
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nobility or people over their kings, in cafes of pre- 
tended male-adminiftration, and a new fcheme of 
our ancient hiftory adapted, to juftify and impofe 
thofe new maxims on pofterity. 


§. 8. Principles of Scotith government, according to 
the old laws of Scotland. 


AND firft, as to our ancient laws: by all of 
them preceding the fifteenth age, our kings held 
their crown only, and immediately of God, and 
were accountable to him alone for their admini- 
{tration : none can be judged, or called to account, 
but by their fuperiors or peers. Our kings, by our 
ancient laws, had neither fuperiors nor equals on 
earth [ (2) Rex Scotix | zwllum babet fuperiorem nifi 
ipfum Creatorem celi GP terre, qui anti gubernate 
And again (4) Dominus rex | Scotix’] nullum poteft 
habere parem, multo minus fuperiovem. (n all pub- 
lick aéts, ancient and modern, our king is ftiled 
thus: (¢) Our Sovereign Lord the Aing. 


ofa al 


THE ancient kings of Scotland were by law 
and cuftom originally the fole fountain of all pro- 
perty, honours, or dignities, and of all temporal 
jurifdiction, As to property, our kings, till (Za/- 
colm II. were fole proprietors of all the lands of 
Scotland. Malcolm was the firft that was pleafed 
to give them out, and divide them among his fub- 
jects. It is by this acknowledgment that our moft 

(a) Regiam majeftat. pref. ne 3. 

») Ibid. lib. 2. c. 44. ne 3- 
) Supremus Dominus nofter Rex. 
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tan inthis ftile: Rex ffatuit, or rex fiatuit cum 
confilio, aut deliberatione, ES affenfu prelatorum, comi- 
tum, &c. All tribunals, from the higheft to the 
loweft, fit and act by his authority ; all courts are 
fenced in his name. The higheft tribunal, that 
of the three eftates or parliament, is the king’s 
sreat council: the feveral members of it are ori- 
ginally the king’s couniellors, not his affeffors ; 
they have place and vote by authority, derived 
originally from him alone. ‘The lords or barons, 
Spiritual or temporal, by his creation; the com- 
miffioners of fhires, by the lands that they hold 
of his gift, are eligible to reprefent the fhires: 
the royal burghs are all of the king’s ereétion, and 
from his authority they derive their privilege to 
have deputies in parliament: he alone made at 
firft the diftin&ion betwixt the royal burgh and 
the village. He alone hath power of the {word 
immediately from God, as his minifter : and there- 
fore by our laws, all rifing in arms, all convocation 
of the lieges, without the king’s order and his au- 
thority, was treafon. Thus far as to our Laws. 

§. 9. Right of the Scotith monarchy, according to old 

hiftories. 


A& to our hiftories, the only general hiftorie 
we have now extant before king ames the I1Id’s 
reign, are Sohn Fordun’s and WW inion’s chronicles, 
and the feveral writers of our monafteries, who 
for the moft part barely copied Fobn Fordun’s 
a : ; chronicle, 


ait 
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chronicle, or commented on it as far as he went, 
and continued it, and are known by the name of 


the feveral Scotichronicons. As to the chronicle of 
Melvofs, tho more ancient than any of thefe, it 
Regn ; only where Bede left off, in the eighth age , 
and till Malcolm Keanmore, it contains little of the 
Scotifh affairs. 


Now in the firft place, none of all thefe hifto- 
ns (and they are the only ones the Scofs have, 
till after king ‘ames the IlId’s death) have {o 


much as one of the many inftances or examples, re- 


lated by Boece from his vouchers, of the Scoti/h 


nobility calling their kings to account, oF claiming 


any power to judge them, whether before or after 


the reign of Fergus II. As to the initances brought 
from Boece’s hiftory of the firft forty kings pre- 


y 


ding Fergus 11, what we have already faia in 


oe 


this article, and nave as yet to add of that per- 
Pa aby 9, hy ee ee per Fe 
formance of Boece, is, I hope, fufficient to prove 
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fiantine \. Ferquardl, and II. Eugen. VII. Do- 
nald Mac- Alpin. Etbus and Culen. As to thefe, 
I fay, Fordun, the only ancient Scotifo hiftorian, 
who with his continuators contain any account of 
thefe kings reigns, hath not one word either of 
their bad adminiftration, or of their fubjeés ex- 
ercifing any power over them; but on the contra- 
ry, gives a quite different account of fuch of them, 
of whom he had found any particulars recorded. 


THus as to Conftantine 1. Whereas Boece ree 
lates, that he was killed by one of his nobles for 
his wickednefs: (a) Fordum, on the contrary, fays 
not a word of his being a wicked prince, but that 
he died a natural death, after a long ficknefs. 


As to Donald V. or Donald Mac-dAlpin, who; 
lays Boece, was a cowardly, vicious prince, and 
therefore degraded by his nobles, and thrown in- 
to prifon, where he laid hands on himfelf. (6) For- 
dun, on the contrary, fays he was a brave foldier, 
a warlike and victorious king, and after a hap- 
py reign died a natural death: and the (¢) chro- 
nicle of Pa/ly and others add, that he was lamen- 


(a) Fordun, lib. 3. c,17, 18. 

(6) Erat enim [ Donaldus.| miles inclytus & ad omnes a&tus 
bellicos fortis & pronus. Fordun, lib. 4. ¢. 18. 

(c) Apud Sconam rex Donaldus univerf: carnis viam ine 
greifus in Iona fepultus eft Infula pro quo tanquam pio rege 
Kenedo a Scotis planus extitit. Scotichron. Paflat. MS. in 
bibl. vegia Londin. lib, 4. cap. 1§. Idem i Stotichron, college 
Edinb, in Scotichrons de Panmure, &c, 


§ 2 ted 
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ted by the Scots at his death, no lefs than Keneth 
the great, his brother, had been. 


As to king Ethus, who according to Boece was 
degraded by his nobles, and died in prifon. @) For- 
dun hath not a word of it, but fays that E- 
thus was killed in battle by his competitor king 
Gregory : and long before Fordua, the fame account 
is given of king Etbus’s death by other writers. 


As to the kings Ferquard J. and II. and Eu- 
gen. VIII. who according to Boece’s vouchers were 
punifhed by their nobles for their bad admini- 
ftration. Fordun hath not one word of that, nor 
was any thing ever heard of it till after king 
Fames III. it was firft mentioned by Boece. 


As to king Culen, (b) Fordun, and other an- 
cient writers, own indeed he was a debauch’d 
prince ; but none of them, before Bocce, {peaks of 
any combination of the nobles againit him; but 
that he was killed by a private nobleman in re- 
venge, for having ravifh’d his daughter. And even 
(c) Buchanan owns, that the nobles, and other 
fubjeéts, took highly ill that attempt on his per- 
fon, though they hated his vices. 


AND thefe are all the examples or inflances of 
our kings, fince Fergus Il. pretended, on Boece’s 
(a) Fordun, lib. 4. c. 156 
(b) Fordun, lib. 4. c 25. 

(c) Buchan, in Culene 7, 75+ fal. 55¢ 
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fole authority, or that of his vouchers, to have 
been called to account, or punifhed by their no- 
bles: of all which there’s not the leaft mention 
made by any hiftorian, that wrote before the res 
bellion againft king Yames IIL. and the att made 
A. D. 1488. to juftify this rebellion : the firft ac- 
count we have of any of thofe tragedies is from 
Boece, after that king’s death, and the paffing that 
act. 


IN the fecond place, not only there is no word 
in our ancient hiftorians, of the Scots claiming 
any power over their kings, but on the contrary, 
thefe hiftorians formally atteft the king’s fove- 
reignty, as the foundation of the monarchy, and 
indeed of all government among the Scots. Thus 
Fordun, when he relates the origine of govern- 
ment among the Scots, (a) tells us, that the Scots, 
at their firft coming into Britain, were a rude, 


(a) Preterea dum Picti Scotos advenas hujufmodi damnis 
affigerent & anguftiis, nunciatum elt clanculo gentis fuze ma- 
joribus, quali quantaque pcr cos degebant zrumpna., Hee 
igitur ut audivit nobilis quidam & immodicz probitatis ju- 
venis Fergus filius Ferhad, five Ferchardi, ex antiquorum 


profapia regum progenitus, quod {cilicet Acepbala gens {ux 
nationis ab{que rectore per <Albionis vaitas vagando folitudi- 
nes, a Pidis ejecta degebat, cordis ob iram candefcere cepit- 
His igitur exhortationibus & ambitione regnandi ftimulatus 
magnam fibi juvenum copiam accumulans, ad Albzomem con” 
tinuo progreffus eft, ubi fegregatos € medio Piltorum Scotos 
accolas, una cum his quos fecum attulerat, in occidentalibus 
Infule locando finibus, ibidem fuper eos Regem primum fe 
gonftituit. Ferdun edit, Heavne, lib, 8. CaP. 34+ page 57: 

9 3 unpolished 
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unpolifhed multitude, without an ay head or form 
of government, expofed to the oppreffion of the 
Piéis 5 which Range the fon of Ferchay or Fera 
dac, a brave Sie of the royal defcent of the 
Scots in Lreland, hearing of, and compaffionating 
Be condition af the Scots in Britam, came over 

them with a great number of young men; and 
G ait 1ering together the Scots that had hithe erto lived 
ttered among the P/éts, and uniting them into 
one ener with thofe he brought with him, he 
made himfelf the firft king over them, (a) and thus 
founded the Scots monarchy in Britain, (6) giving 


~ Ve 


Y 


laws, and mal ing flatutes For the sovernmenc O01 


AND this, as we have already obferved, is the 
moft ancient account we have from our oldeft hi- 
{torian extant, of the original of the Scoti/) mo- 
narchy: and indeed, if we trace back all other 
certain hiftories, Gare or prophane, we {hall 

find monarchy was the firft government of the 


IAT! « ah Crt 7 ; IS 4} 2 7 “I> ete! ee ren Ie 
world, and the firft king work of divine pro- 


te ‘3 
vidence, not of the oie the very diftinétion of 
nobles and commons was an efteét of the wifdom 

(z) Super eos regem primum fe conftituit, Ford. 1.1, ¢. 34. 

(5) A ae oe nec infulam Albionis memoratus adveniens Fergu- 
fius, Scotorum primus rex in ea creatus eft quibus & ipfe da- 
tis legibys & ftatutis, ab occidentali quidem oceano regnums 
& ab infulis ufque dorfum Albanix dilatans, limites ibidem 
inter regna conftituit: nam orientalis eceani regnum Pidti 
coluerunt. Fordun, l.2. C.1l. pe 85, 
2 of 
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of the prince, to affure and maintain the govern- 
ment and obfervation of the laws, by fettling or- 
der and fubordination among the fubjects, and 
ranking them according to their merits and abi- 
lities. And this account that Fordun left of the 
origine of the Scotify monarchy, was adopted and 
copied by all the authors of the feveral Scotichro- 
nicons in the fifteenth age, as being the only no- 
tion the Scots had of it till that time. 


WINTON, our fecond general hiftorian, tho’ 
he had never feen Fordun, and wrote in the end of 
Robert ULL. or during the captivity of king James 1. 
in the beginning of the fifteenth age, gives US 
much the fame account of the right of monarchy 
among the Scots, as Fordun does, and delivers it 
as a firm couclufion, that our kings are indepen- 
dent, and hold their crown and royal authority 
immediately of God, and are anfwerable to him 
alone for their adminiftration: when, after baving 
related how king Kenneth Macalpin came to the 
Piétifo cro Se i the overthrow of that ancient 
people, he goes on in thefe words: 


Che Srotis pundit on bale (4) riche 
Bot ouy beiy of outwart micht 
Mai recoberit wa pair beretage 
vir to let A with pay Lpnage : 


(s) That of the Pics. 
(5) 7) Leif M S. 
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And our Ryne til halv bis late 

<DF Ged himtelf tmmediate: 

S wa to bis dard and bis relief 
Crete be with Gon fer ~@) bis Cheyk, 
And nane uthir mannig perfoune 
Waid this a firm conclufioune (2). 


is in modern Enegli in h profe, is as follows . 


THE kings of Scotland claimed and entred into 
the poffeffion of the Péifh crown, under the 
right, and by the title of the Psés, without the 


affiftance of any foreign force. ‘hus they reco- 
vered their inheritance,to remain for ever with their 
race, and to be holden by them immediatel ¥> and on- 
ly of God himfelf: fo that our king, for his hold- 
ing and dependance, hath none to treat with but 
God as his only fuperior, and with no other per- 


fon whatfoever. Hold this as a firm conclufion. 
Tuus Winton: “and by thefe two writers, For- 
dun and Winton, the moft ancient, and indeed the 


only general hittorians the Scots have extant, be- 
fore the tragedy of king James IL].. and who 


wrote independently one of another, as is plain 
by their works, as se as by all our ancient laws 


above-mentioned, we fee 1 oa notion the Scots had 
ight of monarchy, and on what footing it 
oO > 

was among them, inthe beginning of the fifteenth age. 


(a) For he is, al. MS. 
(6) Winton’s chronicle, MS. biblioth. reg. Lond. f. 93, & 
ibl. Jurid, Edinb. in the prologue of the fixth book. 
UNTIL 
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UNTIL that time the peace and tranquility of 
the kingdom, the rights of our kings, and of the 
fabje&ts, were maintained and preferved, on the 
part of the fubjects by the fingular refpett and 
attachment that the Scots had for the ancient 
royal line of their kings, by their juft admini- 
{tration, and by the grateful memory of fo ma- 
ny of their royal predeceffors, that had facrificed 
themfelves for preferving or recovering their liber- 
ty and independency ; and on the king’s part, by 
a tender regard that our ancient kings had for 
their fubjects, which was chiefly grounded upon 
their uniform and hearty concurrence to fupport 
the crown, and their readinefs to march, when- 
ever called upon, and that on their own expences, 
under the royal banner, either to fupprefs all in- 
te{tine commotions, or repulfe all foreign invafions. 
of all which our true hiftories furnifh abundance 
of examples in every age: fo the bond, or knot, 
that united our ancient kings and people, till the 
long minorities that chiefly gave rife to the fac- 
tions of the fifteenth age, was no other than a 
mutual confidence which they had one in another, 
they both being equally perfuaded, that the inte- 
refts of each were dear to the other: and this 
confidence made their happinefs and mutual fecuri- 
ty, without any further ties than the ufual oath 
of allegiance that the fubjects took to their kings, 
and that of our ancient kings at their coronation, 
which in thofe times was very fimple; but in its 

auguit 
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gueuft fimplicity included all that was necefiary 
for the fubjects fecurity and happinefs. 


Tuts is the account that our ancient hiftorians 
give of it. At the coronation of each king, be- 
fore he is bleffed, or anointed, he takes an oath, 
containing three promufes, in this form. 


(a) IN the name of Chrift, I promife thefe three 
things to the chriftian people my fubjetts. 1°. That 
I foall give order, and employ my force and afifi- 
ance, that the church of God, and the chriftian peo- 
ple, may enjoy true peace during our time, under eur 
government.. 2°. I fhall prohibit and binder all per- 
fons, of whatever degree, from violence and injuftice. 
$°. Le all judgments I oh Il follow the prefcriptions 


fd 


of juftice and mercy, to the end that our clement 


and merciful God may fhew mercy to me, and to you, 
Anp this is all the account we have of the en- 
gagements that our ancient kings made to their 
and the only guarantee, or furety of the 
performance, was the king’s own confcience, and 


{~ hi a $ 
HULL je CUS, 


(a) In chrifti nomine promitto hac tria populo chrifti- 
ano mihi fubdito. Imprimis me precepturum & opere pro 
viribus impenfurum ut ecclefia Dei & populus Chiftianus 
veram pacem in noftro arbitrio, noftro tempore fervet. 2°. ut 
rapacitates & omnes iniquitates omnibus eatiiine interdicame 
3°. in omnibus sudiciis equitatem & mifericordiam extollam 
ut mihi & vobis indulgeat mifericordiam fuam clemens é& 
mifericors Deus. Scotichron, Paflet. in Bibl. reg. Lond. © 
Scotishrom de Panmure, lib. 4. c. 6. 


the 
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the hopes he had of the mercy of God. Thus 
our kings of the race of Malcolm Keanmore, and 
+ Margaret, lived with their people in the times 
bE beain to have the fureft and fulleit accounts of 
our hittory ; = whilft in our neighbourhood the 
contentions betwixt the kings and fubjetts were of- 
ten carried to i greateft extremities, and new {e- 
curities exacted of their kings by the name of 
Magna Charta;, whereas in Scotland, as we read of 
no complaints made by the body of ich fubje&ts, in 
thofe ages, againft their kings, for opprefling their 
_ juft rights and liberties, fo there was no occafion 
of feeking redrefs, ines much lefs of exacting fr 
our ‘kings publick charters to fecure them: ac- 
cordingly, the name of Magua Charta was never 
heard of in Scotland, nor do we find, in all our 
ancient records, or hiftory, that any thing like to 
it was ever exacted of any of our kings in ancient 
times. As to our kings taking the coronation 
oath before the ceremony of their unétion, which 
fome of the adverfaries of the fovereignty of our 
ancient kings, have made a handle of, thofe wri- 
ters, it feems, did not know or reflet&, that the 
ceremony of unttion of our kings, was not in ule 
in Scotland till the time of Robert I. who obtained 
an exprefs bull from pope Fotm XXII. for that 
end; and accordingly his fon, king David II. was 
anointed after the manner of other chriftian kings, 
and the ceremony performed according to the rites 
of the Roman pontifical, which being adapted to 
the unction of kings of all kinds, as well elective 
as 
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as hereditary, “tis no wonder that the coronation 
oath is placed in the order of the rite before the 
adual unttion; but nothing can be alledged from 
that ceremony in favour of the notion of a mutual 
{tipulation between our ancient kings and people, 
as if the failing on one fide, did free the other: 
for what a famous writer (whofe authority on this 
thead is beyond all exception, and out of reach of 
fufpicion) fays, of the kings of Scotland in his 
time, is at leaft no lef certain, in regard of all 
our ancient kings (a) That the king hath his autho- 
rity, how foon the breath of is father goes outs 
and atts with full regal power before be be crowned, 
fo the coronation is only a folemm inauguration im that 
avbich is already bis right. And in effect, what 
this learned writer afferts in this place, is confor- 
mable to the Scoti/o hiftory and records, by which 
it appears, that our kings (even after the in- 
troduétion of the ceremony of the unttion, made 
ufe of for the firft time (4) at the coronation of 
king David Il. 4. D. 1329-) in their char- 
ters,’ and other publick atts, dated the years of 
their reign, from the death of their immediate 
predecefior, without regard to the time of their 


(a) Vindication of the authority cf the conflitution, &c. by 
Gilbert Burnet, Profeffor of Theology in Glafgow, A, D. 1673 
confer. 1. p. 153- 

(6) Ante quem [Davidem R. If.] nullus regum Scotia legi- 
tur fuifle inun&um (fic) vel cum tali folemnitate-coronatum 


(fic) Fordun, edit. Hearne, pag. 1013. 


and 
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wn coronation. We have a famous example of 
this in the reign of king ames 1. of Scotland, 
who, though he had been taken at Sea, and car- 
ried prifoner into England, being then a child of 
fourteen years of age, before the death of his 
father king Robert III. 4. D. 1406, and was de- 
tained there about eighteen years, till 4 D. 1424, 
that he came home to Scotland and was crowned, 
yet in all his charters, as well as in his parha- 
ments, the years of his reign are dated from the 
death of the king his father, 4. D. 1406. 


Anp even as to the coronation oath, fuch as I 
have fet it down from the continuators of Fordun 
in the fifteenth age, it may be doubted whether it 
was in ule before the introduction of the ceremo- 
ny of the anointing, performed according to the 

ites of the Roman pontifical, where this corona- 
tion oath makes a part of the ceremonial, and is 
fet down in equivalent terms with that which I 
have inferted above: for I have hitherto met with 
no account of it in what I have feen of our hifto- 
ries and records before that time; though the ce- 
remony of the coronation of our kings, particularly 
that of king Alexander ILI. is recorded at large, 
with many minute circumftances in the continua- 
tion of (4) Fordun. Andas to the Scotichronicon’s 
inferting the form of the-oath, which 1 have fet 
down above in his relation of the reign of the 


(a) Fordun, edit. Hearne, pag. 77) 7583 759: 76° 
fame 
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leatyp Ae - raf am tans 
of tne duties Or Kings in gen eral only ; what he fa V5 


of the coronation oath, may have relation on ily to 
his own time in the fifteenth cen- 
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soInt of 
criticifm to the judgment of thofe who ma ly have 


tury, when he wrote: but I refer this 


Ore opportunity tl than I could have, to perufe and 
examine the large continuators of Fordun, and the 
' Scotland. Mean-time, at  F our an- 
cient kings, before anal ee ql. took or took 
not the forementioned oath at their ea 1S 


pure matter of fact or curiofity; for befides 


that, their obligations to preferve all their ful rbjetts 
. “peg aie 5) 
of both the {piritual and temporal eftates, in their 
rs %. Hast me yar Te) T = ad = = H r 
uft rights and privileges, were not the lefs bind« 


ing before God, to whom alone they were anfwer- 
able for their adminiftration: the mutual confi- 
dence, as I have already obferved, betwixt our 
ancient kings and their people, the paternal affec- 
kings had for them, and the intereft 
they had to maintain peace adh union in the king- 
dom for their own, as well as for their fubjects 
fecurity and happinefs, were in thofe ots no lefs 
powerful guarantees of our kings difcharging the 
obligations and engagements annexed by Almighty 
God to their eminent trata as his Vicegerents, 
s, oaths, and atts that have been 
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I have infifted on this digreffion, without any 
other defign than to vindicate our country in ge- 
neral, and in particular our ancient nobility, 
from the accufation of barbarity, and want of due 
refpect to their kings in ancient times, which our 
modern hiftorians fince the fifteenth century have, 
by their trufting to forged vouchers, (to fay no- 
thing here of fome of their principles and par- 
ticular views) given ftrangers occafion to load them 
with: whereas in reality it is quite the reverfe, 
and will appear fo to all that will impartially ex- 
amine the remains that we have of true hiftory, 
till the confufions of the kingdom, occafioned par- 
ticularly by the many long minorities in that fif- 
tenteh age ; there being, perhaps, no where to be 
met with in any kingdom whatfoever, a more in- 
tire union betwixt king and people, a more con- 
ftant adhefion of fubjetts to the royal line, nor 
ereater refpect payed to the fovereign by all, and 
particularly by the nobility, than in Scotland in 
ancient times, as it will appear to any that 
will take information from our only remaining 
hiftorians before the fifteenth age, Fordux with 
his continuators, and AWVinton, and from our re- 
cords. 


By all this, as well as by what we have related 
of our ancient laws and hiftories, till the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth age, it 1s manifeft that all 
the principles, and more yet, the exercife of the 

depofing 
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depofing power, in regard of the ancient kings of 
Scotland; in a word, the whole frame of Boete’s 
hiftory, or rather of the vouchers that he copied 
2 fter, is new, unprefidented in all former reigns, 
before that of king fames ILI. unknown to the 
Scots in preceding ages, and hatched on purpofe to 
ferve the turn of the ring-leaders of the rebellion 
again{t that prince, and to fortify the att which 
they made to icreen Eee from the punifh- 


ment due by all our ancient laws to their crime. 


WE are now to enquire into the different fteps; 
os which the new notion of a power in the nobles 
eople, to limit or reftrain that of the crown, 
was farft introduced among the Scots in the fifteenth 
age, and which grew up by degrees afterwards to 
that height, as to produce all thofe dreadful con- 
vulfions that our pofterior hiftories relate. 


> 


THE feeble reign of king Robert III. followed 
he long captivity of king Fames I. gave the 


ho are 


t 
caufe of great confufions in the kingdom. In thefe 


days, fays a (@) writer of that time, there was no 


/ 


law obferved in Scotland: the great and powerful 
oppreffed the weak, crimes remained unpunithed, 


oN A. D.1402. In diebus illis non erat lex in Stct7a: 
fed quilibet potenticorum juniorem oppreflit & totum re- 
gnum fuit unun Latrocinium: homicidia, depredationes 
incendia & cetera maleficia remanferunt impunita, & ju- 
ftitia relegata extra regni termines exulayit.  Chartalar. vete 
Moray: en, fol O2e 
and 
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ind juftice feemed to be banifhed out of the king- 
dom. ‘ J effect, it was chiefly then that fome of 
the great men firft began to aé within their 
own lordfhips, as if they had had an independent 


duthority, and as little kings, their power and 


Sreat attendance fcreening them from the purfuit 
of juftice, they affembled men in arms, and made 
war one again{t another: 


In this café king ames I. forind the kingdom 
dt his return from England, A. D. 1424: and be- 
ing a prince of refolution, and a fevere jufticiary, 
‘he endeavoured, by all means, to retrieve the 
rights of the crown, re-eftablifh order and pub- 
lick fafety by his good laws, and his fteadinefs 
and inexorable feverity in the execution of them, 
and in punifhing the tranfgreffors, without refpect 
of perfons, of whatfoever quality, as we may fee 
by his ordering, the very next year after his rez 
turn home, duke M/urdoch the late governor, to 
be arrefted and imprifoned, with his fons, and the 
earls of Lenox, March, Douglas and Angus, and 
many others, all the moft powerful men in the 
kingdom ; and yet more in the execution of the 
firne duke Murdoch and his fons, of the earl of 
Lenox, and of feveral others; and in the forfei- 
ture of the moft ancient and moft powerful earl 
of March. And nothing can more effectually 
fhew, liow deeply the refpett for the royal autho- 
rity was as yet rooted in the hearts of the Svots, 
han this daring ftep of a king, who was newly 

; returned 
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returned from a captivity of eighteen years, and 
almoit a {tranger to his people, and who was lately 
entered upon the government. 


THEsE fevere executions lay indeed very heavy 
on the minds of fome of the great men accu- 
tomed to live, during fome years, independent, 
and gave them a jealoufy of the regal power, 
whereof moft of them, by the long zh of it, 
in the king’s abfence for fo many years, had never 
as yet felt the weight, nor known the extent of 
its authority : but the king having, by thefe feve- 
rities, re-eftablifhed the publick tranquillity, and 
delivered his fubjects from oppreffion, and all the 
executions being according to law, and upon a 
fair trial of their peers, he was entaiee by the 
far greateft part of the nation, and gained fo uni- 

hearts of his brass that the male- 
contents among the nobles were forced to ftifle 
their refentments during the reft of the king’s 
reign; but they broke out with greater violence 
during thofe of his fon and grandfon. Several o- 
ther things happening during this reign, which 
augmented ftill more their fears and jealoufies. of 
the royal authority, and fome that contributed 
to their exerting their refentments. 


AMONG others, the (2) reaffuming the crown- 
lands, whereof maz * the great men had gor 


“< 
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them- 
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themfelves poffefled by the profufenefs of the late 
governors, became a new occafion of difcontent: 
The (a) forfeiture of the earl of March, however 
well intended to remove fo powerful a man from 
the neighbourhood of England, proved of bad 
confequence in the following reigns. The earl of 
March was a rival to, and check upon the earl of 
Douglas; and this balance being taken off, the 
Breat power of the earl of Douglas, and of his 
family and followers, proved an unfupportable bur- 
den to the crown, and encouraged them to endea- 
your what had never been attempted before, that 
is, (according to the phrafe of the times) to Jeli 
the cat, or, to make head againft the king, 
and defye the government; efpecially being fure, 
in cafe of the worft, of a fafe refuge and fupport 
from England. 


I 


5 


ANOTHER occafion of the growth of the 
power of the nobles, to balance that of the crown, 
was the combining of feveral gentlemen one with 
another in bonds of mutual defence, called bonds of 
Manred, againft any that fhould attack them. We 
have a famous example of this, during the reign 
of king ‘fames IJ. in the bond or league of the 
earls of Douglas and Crawfurd : and tho’ this coft 
the firft his life, and chiefly contributed to ruin 


‘that powerful family ; and tho’ it had been pro- 


hibited by fevere atts of parliament (4) in king 


(2) Fac. I. parl. XII. c. 135. 
(dD) Par}. Il. Ke Fame I. C. 20, 
T 2 Fames 
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Fames 1s time, it continued in the fol lowing 
reigns, and became the fource of the greateft con- 
vulfions of the kingdom. 


Bu tT nothing contributed more to diminith 
the refpect andy awe of the majefty of our kings, 
and to enervate the regal authority, and fo to lay 
the foundation of thefe convulfions of the govern- 
ment, than the long minorities, efpecially of the 
kings ames II. and IIT. Dutike thofe intervals, 
tho’ the laws were enaéted, and the royal autho- 
rity exercifed in the name of the king, yet the 
whole exercife of it was, by neceffity, committed 
by the eftates of the kingdom to fome of the 
great men; who often envying one another, to 
fortify each his party by the king’s perfon, tho’ 
a child, ftole him, as it were by turns, one from 
Sr cet which did not a little contribute to di- 
minifh the refpet due to his perfon, which till 
then, had always been efteemed by the Svors as fa- 
cred, of whatever age he was. 


BeEsripEs that, the exercife of the regal autho- 
rity being in thefe minorities but precarious, in 
whofefoever’s hands it was lodged, and their admi- 
niftration depending on the ftates and nobility, thofe 
that exercifed it nee not oftentimes venture to 
exeft it, for fear of difobliging or incurring the 
Oppofition of others able to difpoffefs them. 
Whence it happened, that fome of the more 
powerful among the nobility lived in a kind of 
| inde- 
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independency of the government and laws, with- 
out yielding any obedience, or even paying any 
refpeét to them ; and being accuftomed to this li- 
centious way of living during the minorities, en- 
deavoured to keep themfelves in poffeffion of it 
by force, even when the king came at age. 


SUCH in particular were the earls of Douglas, 
who being powerful by their own followers, and 
yet more by their combining with other great 
men, arrived at that height of prefumption, as to 
march with difplayed banners at the head of a 
great army, compoled of their rebellious adherents, 
againft the king. In thofe turbulent times, the 
kings were often obliged to manage, with great 
caution, the reft of their nobility, to keep them 
firm in their duty; and for the fame reafon, to 
ufe condefcenfions to their parliaments, and allow 
them a larger fhare in the adminiftration than 
was ufual in the reigns of their anceftors. Some 
new and unulual expreffions, which we meet with 
in the ftyle of fome of the parliaments of thefe 
times, have been abufed by a late (4) writer, as 
if thefe expreflions were to be looked upon as 
the ftandard of the Scoti/b conftitution ; not con- 
fidering, that befides that moft of thefe acts were 
made during minorities, and none of them but 
may be underftood in a fenfe not derogatory to 
the right of monarchy, allowance being made to 


(2) Hiftorical account of the rights of Stots parliament, 


A, D. 1703. ’ 
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the circumftances of thofe times, and the divifi- 
ons and tumultuous ftate of affairs, eccafioned by 
the fears and jealoufies, induftrioufly fpread betwixt 
i the kings and their fubjeéts by feditious and de- 
| figning men. All which paffages have been tho- 
roughly difcuffed by the late learned hiftorian Dr, 
Pat. Abercromby, whofe hiftory, I mean chiefly 
the fecond volume of it, being generally better 
fupported than any other by records and authen- 
tick documents, is the beft written piece of our 
hiftory that 1 know of. 
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It was chiefly under the reign of king 
Fames Ii. that all thefe different feeds of fears 
and jealoufies betwixt that king and a difcontented 
party of his nobles, increafed to the greateft 
height, and produced the moft difmal effets, by 
the protection that England gave to the fastious 
party, and by the divifions induftrionfly fown by 
men of that party in the royal family; and by 
their infufing firft into the duke of Albany, the 
king’s brother, the poyfon of their rebellion, and 
the bafe and ambitious defign of ufurping his bro- 
ther’s crown, (#) and holding it of the king of 
England: and afterwards, the fame fa€tious men 
feducing the kings own fon the prince to head 
their party, they brought to the fields an army 
compoled of the accomplices of their rebellion, 
and of their followers, againft their fovereign, who, 


(¢) Abercromly’s life of king Janres UL P- 443, 444, &ce 
attended 
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attended only by a part of his army, having pre- 
cipitated unwarily a battle, before the re{t of his 
loyal fubjects, who were on their march from the 
north to his aid, were arrived, was defeated by 
the rebels, and barbaroufly murthered in the 
purfuit. 


Arter which, that fame factious party (a) ob- 
ferving that their young king began to repent 
of the crime in which they had engaged him, 
and that for penance, and as a fign of his repen- 
tance, he wore an iron chain; and fearing his re- 
fentment, to fecure their lives and fortunes from 
the punifment due by all the ancient laws of the 
Jand, they obliged that young unexperienced prince, 
who was ftill in their hands, to call an aflembly in 
a parliamentary form; and there being a great 
majority (the loyal party inferiour in number, and 
feeing their prince, now their king, at the head 
of that afflembly, not able, or not daring to oppole) 
made that unprecedented aft, 4. D. 1488. intitled, 
The propofition of the debate of the field of Striveling, 
to acquit them ‘elves, and juftify their rebellion: and 
as they knew how odious their crime was to all, 
both without and within the kingdom; without 
it, to all princes and flates in amity with Scotland 5 
fuch as the pope, who had excommunicated all 
that had a hand in it, to France, Spain, Denmark, 
and other realms: they therefore enatted, that the 
king’s feal, and thofé of the three eftates, fhould 


(2) Pitfcotty hiftory, pag. 96. 
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be apended to this aé, in order to be fhewn, as 
Should feem expedient for the time, to all thea 
different princes. So the a&t bears, wat; is fet down 
by doétor (a) Aber cromby, from the black aéts in 
the life of king Yames IL. to whom I fhall refer 
my reader for all that concerns this Paes and 
Shall only take notice, that this act, far from jufti- 
fying the party with the reft of the world, abroad 
or,at home, it did not fo much as juitii iy ane in 
their own confciences ; and far from thinking them- 
felves tauocent, free, and quit of the flaughter of 
king James UL. &c. as they pretend in this aét 


al 


> 
they were {0 con{Ccious to themfe lves af their guilty 


that they had recourfe to pope Junocent VIII. to 
obtain abfolution of their crime, and from the cen- 
fures of the church, which they had incurred by 
their rebellion ; protettir 1g, Lhat they were forry, 


4 


from the bottom of their Pi for their rebellion, 
agai defirous to do penance for it. Upon which the 
pope empowered the abbots of Pajfly and Fedward, 
and the chancellor of Gla/ gow, ta give them abfo- 
lution, as is more at latigth seiticiaad in the ori- 
ek bull in the advocates nee at Edinburgh, 

lated 27 Zan, 1491, Within the kingdom, the 
aie of that crime was peu greater, and more 
univerfal and lafting ; for notwithftanding the a- 
forefaid act made to palliate it, the hidesy mur- 
murs and complaints of the people continued above 
three oi ars afterwards, cipal upon account 
that no enquiry had been made after the authors 


a ons tom. I]. p. 476, 477, &e. 
3 of 
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of the flaughter of the king. For this reafon the 
third parliament of king Fames TV. atlembled at 
Edinburgh the 20th of February 1433, made at laft 
an aét, which begins thus: 4//wa, be the command 
and advertifement of our foveraign lord the king, 
(a) it is avifit and ordainit be the lordis of the ar- 
ticlis, (thefe are the proper words of the att) for 
the e[chewing and ceffing of the bevy murmur and 
voice of the people of the dede (6) and flaughter of 
(c) umaubile, our foveraign Lordis father and progem- 
tor, qubom God affolzie (d) king Fames IL. That the 
perfone or perfonis thaz put violent handis zz bis per- 
fon and flew him, are nocht punifot , the qubilk per- 
fouis to be knawin and punifot after their demerits, 
our foveraign Lord is maift defivous, and for the 
knowledge thairof, qubat perfone or perfonis were 
committaris of the faid odious and cruel deid with 
their hands; 7# is mow flatute and ordainit tn this 
prefent parliament, that, &c. ‘The a& goes on, 
and promifes a reward to thofe that fhall make 
known thofe that were the murtherers of the late 
king with their bands, which affected expreffion is 
repeated no lefs than five different times in this 
act; whereas the ordinary tenor of fuch alts ufes 
to include all that were airt and pairt, that is, 
aiders and abettors of any murther; or (as it is 
exprefied in queen Mary’s proclamation, 12 Fe- 
bruary, 1567. for the difcovery of the murtherers 


7 


of king Henry her husband) the perfonis, deviforis, 


(a) Records of the parliament of king James LV. fol. 155. 
(6) Death.——— _ (+) The late. (d) Abfolye. 
coun/falors, 
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counfalors, or attual committars of the faid Mi | 
chievous and treafonable murthour. But there be- 
ing among thofe that fat in this parliament, 4 D. 
1492, and that devifed this Aét, many of thofe 
that had been aétually in arms in purfuit of their 
foveraign king ames III. when he was killed , 
they were careful in wording of it, fo as that it 
might not reach themfelves, and therefore took 
care it fhould be exprefied in this unufual tenor, 
and comprehend only thofe that had put violent 
hands in the king’s perfon, or murthered him with 


Abney 70907 hands 
41CT) 0 Wl /Wwililitie 


BuT fuch an unnatural rebellion againft one 
of the beft (2) princes of his time, needed more 
than atis made by the authors of the wicked- 
nefs, met together in a pack’d affembly in the 
form of a parliament, under a young prince, whom 
they had made, inafmuch as in them lay, a par- 
ricide, and who was ftill detained in the hands 
of thofe that had murthered his father; there 
needed more, I fay, than an aét paffed in fuch an 
affembly, to juftify to the world and to pofte- 
rity, fuch an inhuman and unprefidented attempt. 
There remained yet for them to fhew, that this 
act was conformable to the conftitution of the 
kingdom, at leaft to produce fome inftance or pre- 
cedent of coactive power, exercifed by the nobles 
or ftates againft any king of Scotland before king 
James XY. for if they could have found any fuch 

(2) See his life by Dr. Aberivomby, in the fecond volume 
oi the Scotzh hiftory, 


ant tanee 
inftance 
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inftance in the hiftory of the Scors, they had in- 
fallibly alledged it in their aét, to juftify their at- 
tempt in the eye of all chriftendom, with the 
pope, and other princes, aad {tates abroad, and 
with their fellow-fubjeéts at home: and as in the 
very firft occafion after the rebellion againft king 
ames III. and this af made to juftify it; and 
after the publifhing Boece’s hiftory, with all the 
tragical examples of depofing power, which he re- 
lates on the credit of his forged vouchers, as in the 
very firft occafion, I fay, after all this, that the 
Scots took arms againft their fovereign queen Mary, 
they failed not to alledge to the ambaffadors of 
queen Elizabeth, and of other foreign princes, for 
the juftification of their action, the practice of 
their predeceffors againft her majefty’s anceftors, and 
many precedents of former times, meaning thofe 
contained in Boece’s vouchers, and the late one of 
king James UI. So alfo that party of the Svoti/s 
nobility, who had taken arms againft king ‘/ames 
Ill. and were mafters of the young king’s per- 
fon, and of the parliament they had obliged him 
to convocate, in order to acquit themfelves, and 
to profecute thofe that had kept their allegiance 


‘to the late king, had not failed to have alledged 


fome fuch precedent in former times, had there 
been any fuch: and their not doing it at a junc- 
ture in which they were fo hard put to it to ju- 
{tify their proceedings in their famous att, 1s a 
plain proof that no fuch precedent was to be 
found in thofe days, and by confequence, that none 


Fae) 


of 
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of thofe precedents, fet down by Boece on the faith 
of his Heremund, and other pretended vouchers, or 
any other of the like nature, had ever been as yet 
heard of : and this fa& confirms beyond reply the 
truth of the third argument, which I brought a- 
gainft Boece’s hiftory of the forty kings; and that 
his vouchers were not forged till after the death of 
king ames III, and after this a&, Of the propo- 
fition of the debate of the field of Striveling, fince 
it proves, that all the principles and precedents of 
the depofing power, contained in thefe vouchers, 
were all new, and pofterior to that time. 


Now the lives and fortunes of that part of the 
nobility who had purfued to death the late king, 
depending on the ftability of this their a&; and 
this act being in itfelf very precarious, and liable 
to be reverfed, if a change at court fhould fall 
out, and that the young king fhould happen to 
put himfelf into the hands at thofe that had given 
proof of their loyalty and attachment to the crown, 
by their firm adhefion to the late king his father ; 
and that he came to open daily more his eyes up- 
on the guilt of the parricide, in which the authors 
of this aét had engaged him, and fo might, for 
reparation, execute upon them the laws againft re- 
bellion, as he had begun to punith himfelf for it. 
Affairs being in this ftate, and all the fecurity of the 
adverfe party to the late king depending on the 
ftability of their new aét, and nothing being more 
neceflary to fortify, propagate, and diminifh the 
horror 
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horror that pofterity might conceive of their at- 
tempt, than precedents of fuch like attempts in 
former ages; and none fuch being extant at that 
time in all the Scori/h hiftories, it was of the laft 
importance to the party, and very natural for fome 
of their adherents to invent hiftories fit for the 
purpofe ; to give them names, and an air of an- 
tiquity, and carefully hide them till a proper fea- 
fon in fome corner, fo as they might eafily be found 
out in due time, by thofe, who, being themfelves 
ignorant of the artifice, as well as uncapable of 
judging of ancient pieces, they were fure would 
not fail to proclaim their new difcoveries every 
where, as curious and valuable pieces of antient 
hiftory of the Scots, which had efcaped the de- 
ftruétion made of them by king Edward I. of Eng- 
land, and fo it happened. 


THESE are indeed but conjectures: but when 
all that hath been already faid at length of the na- 
ture and contents of Veremund and thefe other pre- 
tended ancient pieces of the Scori/h hiftory, the cir- 
cumftances of time, and the want, in which the au- 
thors of the enterprize againft king ‘fames III. were 
of precedents. When all this is impartially confider’d, 
and that within a few years after this unpreceden- 
ted att, at leaft as foon as a proper feafon ; fuch as 
the confufions of a new minority was found, and 
a fit tool; that is, the moft eloquent, and perhaps 
the moft credulous of the Scori/h writers, to fay 

nothing 
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nothing of his principles concerning government : 
When, I fay, one meets with a whole new feries 
of hiftory, detailed into. particulars never heard of 
before, wholly built upon new principles of ' govern- 
ment, inconfittent with all the former hiftories, 

and laws of the Scoti/h nation, exemplified in a 
great number of facts and inftances of a power ex- 


ercifed by the Scozz/a nobles over their kings in an- 
cient times: and this hiftory hurried out in un- 


ufual haite, and producing nothing for its vouch- 
ers in the moft incredible na rrations, but authors 
wholly unknown till then, appearing on a fudden 
from dark and remote corners, and fi iddenly dif- 
appearing again, and thefe abfolutely inconfiftent 
with all other ancient hiftories, foreign and do- 
meftick ; but efpecially when one finds, that the 
firft appearance of thefe pretended vouchers hap- 
pened precifely at, or about the times in which 
the fattious party ftood fo much in need of prece- 
dents from ancient times of kings called to account 
by their fubjetts: what can be rationally thought 
of the whole, but that one of the chief views of 
he firft authors of this contrivance, was to juftify 
the late tragedy of king Fames III. and the att 
made to fupport it, to raife the power of the no- 
bility or ftates, and deprefs the majefty of kings, 
and to fet up a tribunal on earth for him, who, 
by all former laws and hiftories, was ore ‘able 
for his adminiftration to God alone: and that all 
the ancient fucceffion of kings in the Scoti/h line, 
before Fergus I. and all thofe glorious pretended 
atchieve- 
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atchievements that accompany this new {cheme of 
hiftory, were only defigned to flatter the nation 
into a belief of it, and to make it go better down 
with the king and people. 


So that whoever will impartially confider the 
new principles and fcheme of government contain- 
ed in Boece’s hiftory, with the many inftances it 
furnifhes of the kings of Scotland called to an ac- 
count, and punifhed by their fubjeéts for pretended 
male-adminiftration : and compare that hiftory with 
all the Scoti/b hiftories or chronicles written before 
the reign of king Yames III. (in none of which 
will be found fo much as one inftance of any fuch 
popular power, either exercifed, or even claimed 
by the Scots over their fovereigns ) will be forced 
to add to all the proofs we have already given of 
the forgery of Boece’s vouchers, this new one; and 
naturally conclude, that all thefe pretended writers, 
on whofe authority Boece built his hiftory of the 
forty kings, are late inventions, pofterior to the 
death of king Fames IIT. defigned only to ferve a 
turn, and fo be convinced by a new proof, not on- 
ly of the forgery of Veremund and his other vou- 
chers ; but of their being compofed a little before 
Boece’s own time, upon occafion of the rebellion a. 
gainft king ‘fames ILI. and the act made to jufti- 


fy it. 


Wu o the firft authors of this forgery were 1s 


not, efpecially at this diftance of time, to be guef- 
fed 
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fed at; and to be fure, be who they will, they 
took care to have this work of darknefS fo warily 
carried on as not to be difcovered. But it cannot 
be doubted, but that the firft contrivers have been 
1¢ of thefe concerned in the faftions again{t the 
government in thefe days, or dependents on them: , 
who, like uzus of Viterbe, another farnous im- 
poftor, who is d at the fame timé, Have, in all 
appearance, firft forged upon Fobu Fordun’s chro- 
nicle, new hiftories of Scotland under the names 
of Veremund, fohu Campbel, &c. and then con- 
veyed them fo cunningly to the place where they 
were found, and fuppofed to have been long pre- 
ferved, that both the noblemen who fent them; 
ad Boece, who made ufe of them as copies of se4 
nuine records, were equally impofed upori. 


BuT be this as it will, it is but too evident 
by the writers about that time, that partly by the 
power the ftates or nobles had affumed, on occafion 
of the long minority of king James II, ITI, and V. 
and for the other reafons mentioned before, but 
efpecially on occafion of this aét, to juftify the rebel- 
ion again{ft king Yames III. partly by the many 
bad examples which our neighbours of England had 
given in their wars againft king obm, and king 
Ffenvy UI. in tneir condué& towards their kings 
Edward II. and Richard Il. as well as in thé 
whole courfe of the conteft betwixt the houfes of 
Lancafter and York: by all thefe occafions, I fay, 
the refpect for the perfons and dignity of our kings 
was 
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was fo generally diminifhed among thé Szots to- He | 
wards the end of the aiieéath and beginning of Aah 
the fixteenth age, the {pirit of rebellion and fedis | 
tion raifed to fuch a pitch, and the opinion of the a 
power of the ftates and nobles (in itielf fo popu- i 
Jar) had gained fo much ground, that even very | 
well-meaning men, and otherwife jenna were im- Aah 
bued with it. 


SuCH were the notions of (4) Fobu Major, ve 
as appears De his {cholaftick reafonings, on the 
right of king Rebert Bruce to the crown, in his 


 hiftory, publithe ed { me four or five years before 
that of Boece ; fach were alfo tnofe of Hector Hh 
Boece himfelf,; who, though the account he gave CGE, 


to the publick how he came by his vouchers, aa 
{creens him in a great meafure from being fufpec- iy 

ted to have contrived them himfelf, yet he had ei 
never fo confidently delivered the principles and a 
facts he relates againft the fovereignty of the kings Ne 
of Scotland in ancient times, had he not been als A 
ready in fome meafure tainted with them, as we | 
have already obferved. “ 


ANpD thus far, as to Heffor Boece and his hif- 
tory of the firft diets kings. It remains now to il 


examine that of Buchanan, after I have firft given all] 


an account of the hiftdes of the firft forty kings, i 
as they are fet down by Bithop Le/ly and David anil 


. Chambers, who, in order oftime, were the firl i 


) 


hat wrote the hiftory of Scotland after Boece, and 


fome years before Buchanan, and all of them 
wrote on Boece’s plan, and copied from him. 


Art. III. Of John Lefly bifbop of Rofs, and his 
biftory of Scotland. 


OHN LESLY bred at Aberdeen, fnithed 

bis {tudies in the univerfity of Paris, where ha- 
ving taken the degree of licentiate of the laws, he 
was chofen one of the procurators, 2. D. 15539 
and after having paffled doétor of the laws retur- 
sed home, and was made official of Aberdeen A. D. 
1560. He was one of thofe that came to Edin- 
burgh from that univerfity, to defend the ancient 
religion againft the new reformers, and in the year 
llowing was fent over to France by a party of 
the nobility, to invite queen Mary home. 4. D. 
he was chofen one of the lords of the feffion, 
and of tl \e pri vy-council by the queen, and named 
by her majefty to the bifhoprick of Rofs. 4. D. 
1568. he was one of the chief of the commif- 
fioners for the queen, in the conferences held at 
York and London againft Murray and his party ; 
and contin sey tenes her majefty’s ambafia- 
dor at the Englifh court four or five years, the two 
laft of 1 which fhe was kept prifoner by queen E/- 
abeth, and at laft got leavéto go to France, where 
he 2 arrived in Fanuary 1574. He went afrerwards 
Girt t to G igi then to Rome, to promote the 


queen his fovereign’s caufe, and follicit at the /mpe- 
vial 
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vial court the reftitution of the Scoti/h monatteries; 
He was conlecrated bifhop at Rome, and pub- 
lith’d his hiftory of Scotland, dedicated to pope 
Gregory XIII. who was at the expence of prin- 
ting it, and of the cuts of the king’s genealogies, 
and of the map: of Scotland; it was publifhed in 
the beginning of the year 1578. From Rome he 
returned back to Germany, continuing his nego- 
tiations for his foveraign and his country; and 
obtained that fame year, 1578. an edict of the em- 
peror Redolph, for re-eftablifhing the Scotify mo 
nafteries. From thence he came back to Framce, 
where he was for fome years fuffragan to the arch- 
bifhop of Rouen, till queen Mary’s death, after which 
he went into Flanders. He died at Brufels, A. D. 
1596. 


As to his hiftory of Scotland, having been (as 
we have feen) all along, till the time that he pub- 
lifhed it, continually in publick bufinefs, negotia- 
tions or voyages, he had very little leifure to 
compofe a hiftory, except during the laft two 
years he was in Ewgland in prifon. And in effect 
(2) he informs us himfelf, that it was during that 
imprifonment that he compiled it in a rude draught, 
and polifhed it afterwards, during the abode he 
made at Rome, which could not be long, fince he 


(a) Scotorum hiftoriam, quam in carcere rudiorem infor- 
maram, indeque tanquami naulragii tabulam in Italiam im- 
portaram ; texendam feu potius a principio denuo retexendam 
qua potui diligentia curayi. Epz/t. dedic. ad Greg. P, SII, 
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fome months (dis (a) menfibus). So that 
the circumftances in which he wrote, would alone 
engage us not to look ip it as a work of mucl 
time and-difcuffion, nor take ftriétly, in the literal 
fenfe, what he fays in his preface to his country- 
ting upon his hiftory, and com- 
paring it with the (4) annals kept in the royal ar- 
chives of Scotland, vila ithe books of Paflay, Scoon, 
and other monaftery books ; which thofe that have 
remain of thefe books, and have exami- 
ned bifhop Le/ly’s hiftory, may be apt to take it 
for a bare flourifh of rhetorick, in order to grace 
his performance with ftrangers: but I would ra- 
ther interpret his expreffion, as meaning only that 
he had formerly feen, before his leaving Scotland, 
fome of thefe monuments of hiftory, as a curious 
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AND to prove that bifhop Le/y’s hiftory, efpe-. 


cially that part of ic which relates to the firft for- 


ty kings, contained in his firft three books, which 
is all of it in which I am at prefent concerned, 
was not founded upon the chronicles of Scoon, 
Pajfly, or our monaftery books: ‘eRe needs no 
more but to rememb cry what we have already 


2 


often obferved, that thole Bate a s, and all our 


A 


monaftery books that have yet appeared, are really 
meer copies of Fordun, as to te tory of the for- 


ty, or forty-five kings before Lergus the fon of 


Evch, called Fergus IY. and indeed as to all the 
Scotifh hiftory, till king David Vs. death : and then 
compare Lefly’s hiftory of the firft forty kings ot 
the one hand, with Fordun’s accounts of them, and 
on the other, > dep thofe of Boece, and it will 
plainly appear, that bifhop Le/ly’s ’s is a bare abridg- 
ment of jks even in the moft incredible ftories, 


ME RS dnes from Fordun’s 
ant @) Liki fers no le{s than Boece does from OF dun ie 
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the ftandard of our hiftory ; but that the prolixi- 
ty of it made it tedious to the readers (a), he 
thought the beft fervice he could do to his coun- 
try was to abridge it, by retrenching what feemed 
fuperfluous, retaining ftill the fame body of hifto- 
ry, and all that feemed fubftantial in it: but I con- 
ceive it may be HEA. of a perfon of bifhop 
Lefly’s charatter, loyalty, and good fenfe, that if 
his affairs and circumftances had allowed him the 
leifure and conveniency of examining Boece’s hifto- 
ry, upon what remained of Fordun and his conti- 


f 


nuators; and upon the accounts that the Roman 
and ancient Briti/p writers give of the northern 
parts of Britain, he would have made great alte- 
rations in Boece’s hiftory of the firft forty kings, 
both as to the facts related, and as to the princi- 
ples of government it is built upon. What is then 
truly valuable in bifhop Le/ly’s hiftory, is that part 
of it which is properly his own, where he is gui- 
ded by his own lights, and not by thofe of Boece, 
efpecially the accounts which he gives of tranf{- 
actions in Scotland, tas om the death ae king Fames 
V, till queen Mar s return to kale A.D. 1561. 
And as to his true pi bsg on monarchical go- 
vernment, and on the independency of foveraigns 
of all, except God alone; the curious may find 


(a) Multi & exteri & noftri mihi fuerunt authores— ut an- 
¢eacte etatis hiftoriam quam Joan. Major vera fed non fatis 
ornata & Hell. Boetius ornata, fed non {atis preffa oratione (ut 
nonnulli quaruntur ) explicarat, arctius comprimerem, Leff» 
par gnife ad Scote pag. Te edit. Ror. 
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them proved from fcripture in a @) writing he 
gave in to quecn Elizabeth, the 4th of March, 


19° 
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Art IV. Of David Chambers of Ormond, Lis 
abridgement of the Scotilh hiftory, and citations 
from Veremund. 


DAVID CHAMBERS of Ormond, was 
one of the lords of the feffion in queen Mary’s 
time ; and being afterwards baniihed his country, 
came to Paris about the year 1571. He wrote 
an abridgement of the hiftory of the popes, em- 
perors, kings of France and Scotland, which he 
dedicated firft to king Charles IX. 4. D. 1572- 
and afterwards, with new additions, to king Hen- 
ry ULL. 4. D. 1579. Ic is of this laft edition that 
I made ule. His hiftory of Scotland, which was 
his chief view, is a bare abridgment of that of 
Heétor Boece, even in the moit unaccountable fto- 
ries of the firft forty kings. 


WHAT is particular in Chambers 3s, that he 
tells us, that he himfelf, as well as Boece, had feen 
the famous Veremund and Boece’s other vouchers. 
At firft one would be apt to believe that he had 
{een them only, as no doubt the Englifo hiftorian 
Baker (who fets them down among his vouchers ) 
faw them at fecond-hand, and only in Boece. But 


{2) Cotton library, Caligula, c. 1» fole 5% 
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another againft the Evgli/b, who this league fup- 
pofes had then wars with the French, as ordinarily 


as in the fifteenth age. 
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ited in the firft place (tho’ there are proofs 
that Charlemagne ent tertained friendfhip with the 


king of | ouring 


Be as he did with other pipe ib 
Princes) yet "tis certain on the one hand, that the 
Heptaril by fubfifting yet in England, their own di- 
vifions left no room for their annoying France, e- 
fpecially under fuch a powerful prince as Charle- 
magne, nor do we find that ever they attempted 
it, ‘till they had a fettled intereft to maintain in 
France after the Norman smiths So there was 
not the leatt bebe for the Scots going to the 
French affiftance, when attac kee by the Englifh : 
and even vumvers himfelf is forced to own in o- 
ther places, that there was no need of this mutual 
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faccour, till about three or four hundred years af- 
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ter this: and fo it is evident, that.the true /ere- 
man rer there 7 s fi 29n \ li 1116 WiC ler 
Mund Cif ever there was fuch a man) hving uncer 


king Malcolm VI. and writing Cas we told 
A. Dd. 1076, could never have sesso hat the 
kings of France and Scotland had mac le in the year 


592, about three hundred years before, a pee 
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years, fince the Engli/h having acquired, by Wii- 
liam the conqueror, poffeffions in France, began 
(for the firft time) to have occafion of war with 
the French ; but a writer of the fifteenth or fix- 


teenth age perfonating Veremund, was not obliged 
to know fo much. 


Own the other hand, the Scots in thofe early 
times were in no pofture to affift France, much lefs 
to fend over to it 4000 men, as Chambers tells us, 
that king Achajus fent them under his brother 
Willerm (away of f{pelling the name Willelmus or 
William, never in ufe till the fifteenth century) or 
Gilmer, as others call him: for this was in the 
end of the eighth age, when the kingdom of the 
Scots in Britain was as yet confined to the weftern 
coatts of Albany, the whole eaftern coaft, from the 
utmoft bounds of the north to Northumberland, 
being ftill under the dominion of the (2) Piés, 
whole monarchy fubfifted in their own name about 
forty years after this: fo the Scots could have n 
correfpondence with France, nor fend them forces, 
but what muft have paffed through the Piéih or 


Tn the fecond place, thefe articles of the league 
hich Chambers fays he had from Veremund, con- 
firm what is proved elfewhere (4), that the com- 
pilation of Scotifh hiftory, attributed to Veremund, 


(ay Supra, pag. 79 
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was the work of an author of the fifteenth age, 
or thereabout; for the terms in which Chambers 
cites from his Veremund the articles of this league, 
are the very fame. in fubftance, and almoft the for- 
mal expreffions that we find in the copies of the 
leagues betwixt the French and Scots in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth age, and vifibly borrowed from 
them. 


As to the real league itfelf betwixt France and 
Scotland, there is no doubt but it was one of the 
moft ancient in Europe, obferved for many ages 
without any interruption, and with the greateft fi- 
delity by both nations: and we have to this day 
a continued feries, or tra& of thefe leagues re- 
newed in every reign, till the union of the Scoti/h 
and Englifh crowns, from the reign of Robert the 
Bruce, in whofe alliance with Charles le Bel, tis 
faid to have fubfifted a long time (2) before: and 
as to the beginning of it in Cbarlemagne’s time, 
before Heéor Boece and Chambers, it is indeed 
mentioned by (4) Fordun, and by all our monaftery 
books, that continued him down; but they men- 
tion it only in general as a tradition (a# traditur ) 
and they alledge, that the occafion of it was only 
that the Englifb or Saxons exercifed piracy fome- 


(a) Lamitie & bien-voillance gad effé de longe tiemps entre 
nos predeceffours roys de France, & noftre royalme & les roys 
& ledit royalme d’Efcoffe encontre le roy d’Engleterre. Com 
federacion entre les roys Charles le Bel Robert de Brus, ez 
1326. 

(5) Fordun, 120. 3+ ¢aps 47s 
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times on the coaft of France, which furely requi- 
red no need of fending forces from Scotland to 
France, as the articles of the league that Cham- 
bers relates from Veremund exprefsly bear: nor is 


there indeed any word of the articles at all, or of 
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which they are taken, were as yet invented. 
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bers, as taken verbat the 
fimple reading of it may fuffice to convince any 
man skilled in the accounts of the alicroRe {tate of the 
North of Britain; that ne author of that compila- 
tion under Yeremund’s name, was one of the moft 
arrant forgers that ever wrote. Here is the pafl 


("h he 


ted from Chambers’s own account. 
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confequent A Very TAKE oly okra dan OY 1 fir ‘ang ers, which 


might give them eh to write their attions , and 
when they fi all have alfo bear d ie the Scots were 
not ~ happy, having almoft always had, before the 


times of bia, “vie Jruids, a religious people, 
for diligent chroniclers 5 and always, (fince they re- 
pan alee relig rious men, faithful hiftorio- 
evaphers, fince they had the les of Man and Ycolm- 
siseak egnable pes es, where they preferved [e- 
urvely their monuments and antiquities, without giv- 
ing any copies of them, or even letting them be seen 
by lc Nr All this confidered, lays he, they will 
ceafe to wonder bios foreign writers fay little or 
nothing of “th 1¢e Scotifo antiquities.) Thus Veremund. 


Tus indeed is an invention worthy of fuch 
an author, which, if it were admitted of, would 
alone fuffice to fereen from cenfure or criticifm, all 
the cheats or forgers of old writings that ever 
were or may be. But to let the ftory of the So- 
tifo chronicles pafs, which are pretended to have 
been written in the times of P agani[a, by thefe 
religious Druids, (tho’ not one of the many au- 

1 have given full accounts of them, and 
of their ore ever reckoned writing of hifto- 
titutions) one may By ibent ly fee 
in this pafiage is this author who affumed the 
name of Veremund, wrote with a formed ueiep 
to impofe on his credulous readers, and at the 
fame time with the precaution of a man, who 
confcious to himfelf of forgery aw hi 
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tings would be fufpetted, as con taining matters 
wholly new, and never heard of in the world be- 
fore: to prevent therefore this fo obvious a fufpi- 
cion, he is careful to inform us, that the le Druids, 
and after them the monks of Yolmkill, guardians 
of thofe ancient annals of the Scots, made a great 
fecret of them, and did not communicate them, 
or fo much as Ict them be feen by any ftranger, 
So no wonder if the ancient Roman or Britifb wri- 
ters make not the leaft mention of the noble feats 
they contained. 


BuT not to ask this author many obvious que- 
{tions, as what became of thefé annals, and how 
they were preferved when Ycolmkill was frequently 
burnt, and the abbots and monks flain in the 
ninth and tenth age, by the Danes, paffing to and 
from /reland ? and fuppofing, for a moment, that 
the Scots had been in old times endued with that 
furprizing modefty and felf-denial without exam- 
ple in all other countries, as to hide and conceal, 
from all the reft of the world, down to Hops 
mund’s and Boece’s time, all that ancient glorious 
fucceflion of kings, and thofe martial atchieve- 
ments Beene! in the higheft antiquity, as 
Boece and Chambers pretend to have copied from 
V ad mund: and allowing alfo, that the then an- 

cient annals of the Pa might have been kept in 
the dark during the firft three or four hundred 
years of the Scoti/o monarchy before the Roman, 
entred Britain, and before they had any inter. 
7 ; courle 
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courfe with the northern Britains, (in which cafe 
indeed we are not to expedct any accounts of the 
Scots in thofe early times, from the Roman or Bri« 
tifo writers.) Was it equally in the power of thefe 
keepers of the archives of Ycolmkill to conceal the 
Scoti/o atchievements againft the Romans, fince the 
coming in of the Romanus to Britain, if it be true 
that the Scots had frequent battles and treatifes 
with them, even from Fulius Cefar and Auguftus’s 
time, and made fuch a figure in Britain as Boece and 
Chambers have it from Veremund, and that for more 
than three hundred years down till the middle of 
the fourth age? To pafs over the contradigtion 
of the Scots making fo long fuch a figure, and 
not being taken notice of ; was it,-I fay, in their 
annalift’s power to keep the Svors all thefe ages fo 
unfeen and unheard of, that not one of all the an- 
cient Roman writers before dmmian Marcellin, fach 
as Tacitus, Dio, Herodian, and others, who give 
us details of the tranfactions or wars betwixt the 
Romans and the inhabitants of North Britain, 
fhould ever have once mentioned the Scots? Nor 
any of the ancient geographers Strabo, Mela, Pto- 
lemy, or Solinus, in their defcriptions of the nor- 
thern as well as fouthern Britains, fhould fo much 
as once have named them ? 


AT this rate it would feem that the whole race 
of ancient Scoti/o kings, the whole people, the 
kingdom itfelf, and their a€tions in peace and war, 
tuft have been as carefully kept fecret during fix 
OK 
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or feven hundred years ~ thefe trufty guardians 
of the archives of Ycolmkill, as the annals them- 
felves: or rather, who does Hot fee that this in- 
vention of unknown and unfeen annals and hifto. 
ries for fo many ages, is all a contradittion, and 
an ill-contrived artifice to fcreen the forgery of 


aed 
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Aww I fhall fay to conelude is, that it is a 
great advantage to truth, that the moft part of 
the forgers of pretended old writings were, by the 

g | 7 P) 
permiffion of providence, generally fo extremely 
= ar Q a Se > | 7 li - la fess te - : 
ignorant, and frequently of fo little fenfe and judg- 
ment, that even almoft in every paffage of their 
inventions, one may difcover anachronifms, contra- 
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dictions, and other marks of their forgery. 


AND this is all that needs be faid of David 
Chambers’s hiftory of the firft forty Scotifh kings 

ich being but an abridgment of that of use 
the fame authorities, muft ftand or 


Bu T this does not hinder David Chambers’s 
abridgment, it being otherwife ufeful to. hiftory 
in more modern times; nor his being himfelf a 
perfon of merit, both for his rank in the ftate, 
his travels and rosa in the fervice of queen 
Mary his lawful fovereign 
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Art. V.. Of George Buchanan’s account of the 
firft forty kings of the Scots iw Britain. 


§. 1. Lhe introduétion to Buchanan’s biffory. The 
progre/s of the dottrine of the depofing power in 
Scotland. 


BeroreE I enter upon the particular difcuffion 
of Buchanan’s hittory, it is neceffary, by way of 
introduétion to it, to continue down the account of 
the progrefs and farther fteps that the notions of 
a power lodged in the fubjeéts, to judge and depofe 
their foveraigns, made in Scotland, in the interval 
betwixt the time of the publifhing the hiftory of 
Boece, A.D. 1526, and that of Buchanan, A: D. 
1532. 


Tue long and tumultuous minority of king 
ames V. who was only one year and five months 
old when. he came to the crown, contributed not 
a little to. fortify and fpread the notion of the 
power of the nobility in the adminiftration of the 
government, which, during near twenty years, was 
in their hands, excepting the fhort interval of the 
regency of the duke of dlbany: fo that king 
ames, a2 prince of a high fpirit; as foon as he 
came at age, thought himfelf obliged to ufe all his 
etideavours to recover the prerogative, and by con- 
fequence to reftrain the over-growing power of the 
nobility. ‘Thus we fee that in his firft parlia- 

. , X ment 
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ment (a) after his majority, the ancient ftyle of 
the atts of parliament which had been long out 
of ule, is refumed, and they generally run thus ; 
‘Our foveraign lord ordains, &c. or, Our fove- 
raign lord, with advice and confent of the prelates, 
barons, &c. ordains, &c. And as to the nobility, 
‘tis thought by fome that king Fames V. carried 
his refentments and refolution to humble them 
too far, or at leaft that he went too faft on in 
that defign, and did not a& with fuch caution as 
the temper of the people with whom he had to 
do did require. So he died in the ftruggle. 


By his death the crown falling again into a 
minority, and that of a woman, and the divifions 
of the ftate, occafioned by the emiffaries and pen- 
fioners of England, and by the new opinions about 
religion, running higher than ever, the popular 
power made a new progrefs: and to confirm the 
matter, the levelling doctrines introduced by the firft 
Scotifo reformers, trained up all of them in the 
republican Geneva principles, infeéted not only 
the nobility but the commons: fo that whereas 
hitherto all the commotions that had happened 
in the kingdom, and the revolts againft the fove. 
raign, had been the effect of the fattions of the 
nobility alone, without the commons having ever 
had any other fhare in rebellion, than by blindly 
following the great men on whom they depended: 


“a) 4 Parl. Jac. V, an. 1535. 
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it is very remarkable, that from the time the 
Scots drank the cup of the levelling Geneva doc- 
trine, and never till then, the commons began to 
draw into factions by themfelves, convocated by 
the minifters, and having them, or fome of their 
zealots among the nobility incited by them, at 
their head ; and the commons being once per- 
fuaded by thefe new dottors, that monarchy had 
its firft origine from the peoples election of kings, 
and that all kings and magiftrates were originally 
the peoples creatures, they doubted not but they 
had fill an equal power to depofe or reform them, 
as at firft to create them. 


IT is no lefs remarkable, that till the times of 
this reformation, ail rebellions in Scotland had pro- 
ceeded from the private difcontents and factions 
of fome of the nobility, grown too powerful for 
the crown, or combining together by affociations 
againft it ; and that in all the hiftory of Scotland, 
till the reformers came in, it was never heard of, 
that either the pretence of religion, or the anci- 
ent clergy, had ever any fhare in rebellions, much 
lefs were the churchmen the trumpeters of it, but 
that on the contrary, they always ufed alltheir en- 
deavours (witnefs the conduct of the bifhops Kenedy 
and Elphinfton) to pacify commotions, and to com- 
pofe any differences that happened betwixt the fo- 
veraign and the fubjeéts ; and when factions grew 
too high to be quelled by their mediation, the 
churches revenues were always at the king’s dif- 
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pofal, to enable him to fupprefs rebellion by the 
authority given him by God. But from the time 
that the Scoti/o reformation fet up, rebellion put 
on, for the firft time, the mask of religion, and 
had fome of the firft Scoti/b reformers for the in- 
cendiaries of it, and their falfe glofles and inter- 
pretations of the holy fcripture the incentives; and 
{o it became more common, and more fuccefsful 
than ever before. 


1 T was then mainly under the cloak of reli- 
ion and reformation, that this fpirit of revolt 
sain the higher powers was firft induftrioufly 
ed and deeply rooted in the hearts of many 
che Scoti/o commons and nobility, by the vehe- 


ment invectives of Fobn Knox, and others of the 


oie) 


firft doftors of the reformation, againft the then 
governing powers, chiefiy for thefe reafons; that 


they remained firm and conftant in the ancient 
religion, and would not repeal the laws and aéts 
made in the time of their anceftors to fupport it ; 
upon that ground it was that thofe new doétors 
went about perfuading the people, by wrefted 
texts of {cripture, that when the fupreme magi- 
fate or foveraign refufed or demurred to fup- 
prefs the religion eftablithed by law, (which they 
called idolatry) or continued to countenance it, in 


t 

ther to saree thei foveraign to abolifh it, or 
take arms and do it themfelves, whether their fo- 
veraign would or not. This is the purport of 
two 
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two of the firs blafts of the famous Fohu Kuox’s 
trumpet of rebellion, to wit, of his appellation to 
the nobility, 4D. 1555; and admonition to the 
commonalty of Scotland, A. D. 1558; which are 
printed both at length at the end of the edition 
of his hiftory in folio, and in quarto. 


IN confequence of this doftrine, during the re- 
gency of the queen, who was mother to queen 
Mary, feveral nobles and commons, ftirred up 
by the violent declamations of thefe reformers, 
combined together, by oaths and leagues of mu- 
tual defence, under the title of the Comgregation, 
and refolved to carry on the alteration of religion 
by open violence, in cafe that the queen regent 
fhould refufé to yield to their demands, and abo- 
lith the old religion, and give way to their inno- 
vations: accordingly, upon the queen regent’s op- 
pofing their new doétrine, they firft took up arms 
againft her, and having entred into league againit 
the government with Ezgland, they obtained men 
and money from queen Elizabeth, for carrying on 
the rebellion; and not contented with that, they 
proceeded to depofe the queen, mother to their 
foveraign, from the regency. 


WHAT is very remarkable in their proceedings 
to depofe the queen regent, or, as they called it, 
to fufpend her from the exercife of the regency, 
is firft, that notwithftanding the progrefs that the 


antimonarchical principles had made, efpecially by 
the 


Se See 
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the feditious preachings and writings of Kzox, and 
others of the firft reformers, and tho’ they were 
actually in arms againft the government; yet the 
depriving the queen of the regency, committed to 
her by the queen her daughter, their foveraign, 
and confirmed by act of parliament; the depri- 
ving her without authority of one or other, was 
a thing fo new, and fo unprecedented in all for- 
mer hiltory, that the lords of the congregation 
them{elves demurred upon the point; and before 
they would venture to go on with it, thought it 
neceffary to confult the two leading minifters of 
the congregation, Anox and Willocks, who were 
looked upon by them as oracles; and who both 
of them unanimoully gave their judgment for the 
lawfulnefs of that proceeding: upon which deci- 
fion the lords of the congregation, who by all the 
Jaws then in being, had no other charaéter but that 
of private fubjetts, and thofé rebels too, took up- 
on them to deprive the queen, mother to their fove- 
raign, of the adminiftration of the government. 


ANOTHER thing remarkable in their depriving 
the queen regent, is the authority by which they 
profels to do it, to wit, im the (a) name, and by 
the authority (as their att bears) of their Joveraign 
lord | Brancis, king of France, and of Scotland) 
and of their foveraign lady {queen Mary, daughter 
to the queen regent,| “That is, in plain terms, they 


(2) Knox. hift. p. 195. 


make 
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make ule of the name and authority of the king 
and queen, to deprive the queen regent from acting 
by their authority, and endeavouring to execute 
their majefties exprefs orders towards maintaining 
the ancient ftanding religion, and oppofing the new 
reformation towards fuppreffing open rebellion a- 
gainft their authority ; and for her withftanding 
their deftroying and ruining all the glorious mo- 
numents of the piety of the ancient kings and no- 
bility of Sco¢land, all over the kingdom, without 
{paring even the afhes and fepulchres of their roy- 
al predeceffors ; and efpecially for her making ufe 
of the auxiliaries fent from France by their majef- 
ties themfelves to her aid againft the rebels, to 
execute thofe their commiffions. Thefe were the 
crimes for which the oracles of the Scoti/h refor- 
mation judged the queen regent worthy to be de- 
prived of her authority, and for which the lords of 
the congregation made ufé of the name and autho- 
rity of the king and queen to deprive her: and 
this is the firft time I find the name and authority 
of the king made ufe of, to deprive or oppofe 
thofe acting by his commiffion. 


ARCHBISHOP Spot/wood, with good reafon, 
condemns this bold decifion of Kzow and /Vil- 
locks (a), and their abufing the holy fcripture to 
countenance it: and no wonder, for he lived to fee 
the difmal effects of this doftrine by men of the 


(a) Spotfwood, p. 136. 


fame 
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fame principles, carrying.on-a rebellion againtt a 
proteftant king ( Charies1.] and depofing and ba- 
nifhing the proteftant bifhops, and himfelf at the 
head of them, and that too.on the fame principles, 


with an a: thew of {cripture texts interpreted 
by themfelves. 


Bur to proceed ; the lords of the congregation 


having obtained confiderable . forces by fea and 
i with acpi to» pay their own troops from 
fingland : and the queen regent being dead, chiefly 
of grief in the’ caftle ‘of Edinburgh, they got the 
better of the loyal party-; anda treatife (a) entue 

at Leith, which was favourable to the reformers, by 
the influence of queen fil izabeth, and of Moutluc., 


4 


pl at i 7 
CHE ty Fil b 


ampaticden in Scotland, whom all the 
world knows was then,,tho’ a bithop, but a very 
{ewd one, a great favourers of the reformers. How- 
er this treatife was never. ( ratified by queen 
‘Mary. Soon alter, in daguft, 1566. the, king- 
dom being now in confufion, a elem afiem- 
bly, chiefly compofed of the favourers of the new 
religion met at Edinburgh: and t hough they had 
no commiffion nor TUtRO ER from ena or queen, 
the ar 


cles of the treatife at Leith not being rati- 
fied; t 
3 


icy called themfelves a parliament, and took 
upp them an authority and jurifuGion faperior 
to all our parliaments that ever were, by refcin- 


y 


ding at once, all the laws and a@s that had been 


Ky 
ci 
1 
| 
4 


foN ir “ 
(4) Knox, p. 251, 252 
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nade in Scotland in favour of the religion efta- 
blifhed by all our ancient parliaments, fince thefe 
affemblies were in being, and by all our ancient 
kings, fince chriftianity was firft planted in Scor- 
land, 


BuT the zeal of the firft reformers did not 
ftop at the overturning religion, but ftruck direétly 
at the right of monarchy, and at the perfon of the 
foveraign, by putting in execution this new maxim 
of ftate, which became the chief foundation of the 
reformation in Scotland ; That when the king or [o- 
veraign was an idolater, a murtherer, &c. (of which 
they fuftained themfelves judges) God’s people [the 
fubjeéts that embraced the reformation’] zor only 
might, but ought to execute God’s judgments upon 
him, according to God’s law, and punifh him, not as a 
king, but as an offender : this was the common coc- 
trine of Know and his affociates, the pillars of the 
Scotifp reformation, and was maintained with the 
createft affurance as a fcripture dottrine, by the 
fame Yobn Knox, and others of them againft fecre- 
tary Lethington, in a long conference of twenty 
pages, which may be feen in () Kaox’s hiftory, 
It was in confequence of this dottrine that queen 
Mary their foveraign was thrown into prifon, de- 
prived of her royal authority, forced to refign her 
kingdom to an infant of thirteen months old; by 
which the whole exercife of the regal power might 


(a) Knox. hift. from p. 377, to p.397- edit. in fol 


be 
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be conveyed to Murray and Merton, the leading 
men among this godly people: and it was to jufs 
tify thefe proceedings againft the foveraign to po- 
fterity, and to make thefe principles of govern- 
ment pafs for the ancient conftitution of the king- 
dom, and the right of the Scoti/h monarchy ; that 
Buchanan fixtt pubhith’d his dialogue, De jure regni 
apud Scotos; and afterwards his hiftory to fuppore 
it, aS we are now to fhew more at length. 


§. 2. Of M. George Buchanan ; of 4:5 writings a- 
gainft bis joveraign Mary gueen of Scotland. 


M.GEORGE BUCHANAN was born in 
Lennox, about the year of our Lord 1506. After 
his firft ftudies in Scotland he came to Paris, 
whence after two years he went home again and 
ftudied philofophy at St. Zudrew’s.. He came back 
to Paris A.D. 1527. and upon proof of his being 
made batchelor of arts in the univerfity of St. Z- 
drew’s, he was, according to the privilege our Sco- 
tifo univerfities enjoyed in thofe times in Paris, 
admitted to the fame degree in that univerfity, 
and commenced matter of arts in April 1528, and in 
June 1530. he was elected one of the four procu- 
rators: the reft of his life, till he returned to Scoz- 
Jand during queen Mary’s reign, may be feen done by 
himfelf among his works, and continued on lately by 
Sir Robert Sibbald and Myr. Ruddiman, to whom I 
muft refer the reader for the high Elogium’s which 
all the beft judges, of profe and of verfe, in Bu- 
chanan’s 
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chanan’s time, and ever fince, have defervedly 

made of his elegant Latin ftyle, and of his incom- 

parable vein of poefy: in both which kinds of li- 

terature, he feems to have furpaffed all that came 

before him, fince the decay of the purity of the 

Latin tongue, and perhaps all that have written 
fince. It had been happy for his own memory, 
and for his country, if he had kept himfelf with- 
in thefe his proper talents, and not meddled with 
politicks, of which he could have no great experi- 
ence, never having been bred to them, nor in any 
publick bufinefs, till he was paft threefcore years of 
age: and indeed it was a very furprizing thing to 
wife and moderate men, to fee a private man, who 
had never been in any employment of the ftate, 
but had fpent moft of his years in colleges or pri- 
yate families, teaching youth, or in reading and 
forming his ftile in profe and verfe on claffical au- 
thors, fet up all on a fudden for a ftatefman, capa- 
ble to give leffons of politicks, and form new 
{chemes of the government of ftates and monar- 
chies, which is the fubje& of his book, De jure 
vegni ; in which, fays the learned Straloch, forget- 
ting himfelf, be treats of fuch matters as require 
the pen of the beft divine and moft skilful lawyer, as 
well as of the moft experienced ftatefman. 


Anp as to his talent in hiftory, I mean that 
of ancient times, this requiring great knowledge 
of antiquity and critical learning, the two firft 


books of his hiftory of Scotland furnith us with a 
| | proof, 
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proof, that he had applied himfelf to thefe. ftas 
dies, and was for thofe times more than egy 
rily vetlel in them: and if with that he had been 
more free of prejudices, and — ne fpirit of par- 
ty, lefs additted to Pi atonick {chemes of govern- 

s own pes and had found good 
vouchers, and been exact to follow them ; his fluent 
and copious Latin si would have soil him 


ve) 
niore capable tae any in his time, to write the 


re ° 
ant an 6mm fe a ae 
ment Oi Ot 


BuT if we may depend upon the charaéter given 
of him nid one of his friends, that kw oR well, 
l 


¢ giving us a truc account, or pation of ihe sm 
time, efpecially in his old_age when he fet about 
it. pleas i a3 this (4) writer, was a floick 
philofopber, who looked not far before him; a man 
of notable endowments for his learning and knowledge 
in latin poefy, much bonoured in otber countries, &c. 
but be was shi abufed, and fo facile, that be was 
bed by every company that he haunted, which made 
him pe in his old days, for he [poke and. wrote 

s thofe who were about him: ke was become care- 


lef, following in many things the vulgar opinion ; 
Le was naturally popular, and extremely vevengeful 


a Aine! any man who had offended him, which was 
his g rettsh fault. Tothis my author adds two 
ances { his paffionate revengeful humour, It 


(a) Melvil’s memoirs, p. 125, 
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was neceffary to take notice here of this charac: 
ter given of Buchanan by one that knew him fo 
well, for we-fhall foon fee the effeéts of it, efpe- 
cially of his credulity and paffionate humour : and 
all the accounts that he hath left us of what paft 
in Scotland in his own time, are new confirma- 
tions of it, efpecially what he wrote againft queen 
Mary. 


THAT princef$, who was herfelf a notable pro- 
(ficient in learning, and a great encourager of men 
of letters, had always, both abroad and at home, 
protected and favoured Buchanan : among other gifts 
fhe beftowed upon him 4 D. 1564 the temporal 
revenue of the abbey of Cro/raguel, and for the 
particular efteem that fhe had of his capacity, fhe 
savited him home to Scotland, as he informs us (4), 
in order to truft him with the education of the 
prince her fon A.D. 1565, even before the child 
was born; accordingly Buchanan had always ex- 
tolled that princefs with the greatett Elogiums 5 
witne(s his dedication of his pfalms, Mympha 
Caledonie, and others: but as foon as fhe fell 
into adverfity, a facrifice to the ambition of her 
bafe brother, the prior of St. d4zdrew’s, whom fhe 
had created earl of Murray, and who had been 
Buchanan’s pupil: he changed his note, and from 
being a great admirer of that illuftrious princefs 
his foveraign and benefattrix, he became her mor- 
tal enemy, having contributed more than could 


(a) Buchan. in vita fua, 
I have 
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have been expected of one of his low rank to her 
depofition from her royal dignity ; having joined 
thofe that aimed at her life, and having after- 
wards, with a pen dipt in vinegar and gall, done 
all that lay in his power to ruin her reputation, 
which was dearer to her than her life: Now as 
his libel De jure regni apud Scotos, was chiefly de- 
figned to juftify the rebellious proceedings of her 
fubjects againft that queen, and his hiftory caleu- 
lated to fupport that libel, it feems neceffary, in 
order to put this in a better light, and lay open 
the grounds of Buchanan's hiftory, to fay fome- 
thing here of the caufe of that injured princefs, 
and of the misfortunes that befel her. 


QUEEN Mary was firm in the religion of her 
anceftors ; and tho’ at her return home to Scof- 
land, by the perfuafion of her bafe brother the 
prior, (into whofe hands, at her firft coming, fhe 
had the misfortune to refign herfelf) and by the 
apprehenfion of a new rebellion from the zealots 
of the Kuoxian party, who befet her, fhe had 
been prevailed upon to leave matters of religion 
in the ftate fhe found them, and had even been 
led on to profecute thofe that were the beft difpo- 
fed, and the moft capable to maintain her aitthori: 
ty, anda liberty of confcience for thofe of her own 
perfuafion, to wit, the family of Huntly; yet the 
Knoxianz party was not able to perfuade her to 
confirm the change of religion by aé of parlia- 
ment, or to eftablifh the new religion by law .- 


partly 
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artly becaufe of her averfion to force her fubjetts 
confciences, and to give way to a legal profecution 
of thofe of her own perfuafion ; and partly becaufe, 
by degrees, as fhe came,to be better informed of 
the ftate of the country, and of the {pirit of that 
party, by their infolent and feditious declamations, 
and the boldnefs they had, efpecially Anox, in 
fpite of all the laws, to fend out their circular let- 
ters, and make aconvocation of the lieges to exe- 
cute their fiery refolutions, the queen perceived 
that they drove on, as well at the ruin of monar- 
chy in the ftate, by rendering the regal authority 
precarious, as they had ruined hierarchy in the 
church; fo fhe began to be more on her guard 
with them, and not fo liberal in her conceffions. 


Tus increafed their hatred againft her, look- 
ing on their religion as unfecure, as long as the 
queen’s authority was acknowledged, or that fhe 
herfelf was alive, or at liberty: for however mo- 
derate fhe was in matters of religion in her own 
nature, her being defcended by her mother of the 
houfe of Loraine and of Guife; and the bare name of 
queen Mary, becaufe of queen Mary of England, 
made her odious and dreadful to the blind zealots : 
and what the earl of Kent faid openly to her at Fo- 
dringhay the night before dhe fuffered, (2) Thy life 
will be. the death of our religion, and thy death wilt 


(a) Tua vita exitium erit noftra religionis, ut contra tuum 
exitium ejufdem erit yita. Camden, vit. Eliz. pag. 455+ edit. 
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be the life of it, was all along, during all the courfé 
of her life, the fecret fentiments of all the zealot 
of the puritan party in Britain; as to the mode- 
rate proteftants, itis very well known the was highly 
refpected by them, and had a confiderable party for 
her even in England: but whoever will impartial- 
ly confider the whole tra& of contradiftions and 
misfortunes that attended her, from the time that 
Henry TI. king of France, her father-in-law, en- 
gaged her with her husband king Francis, to af- 
fume the arms of England after the death of queen 
Mary, and efpecially from her return to Scotland 
till her death, will eafily difcover, that her attach- 
ment to the religion of her anceftors, the jealoufy 
of queen Elizabeth, and the ambition of Murray 
and Morton, were the real fources from whence 
originally they all proceeded. 


EVERY body kriows that thefe two lords, 
Murray and Morton, were the chief oppofers of 
the queen’s marriage with the lord Daruley ; Mur- 
ray openly taking arms with others his affociates, 
and Morton fecretly, and by craft; and when the 
marriage was confummated in fpite of them, and 
Murray was forced for his rebellion to fly into 
England : the next care of Morton, who remained at 
home, was to fow divifion betwixt the queen and 
her husband, by infpiring that young, unexperi« 
enced prince; the barbarous defign of murthering 
her fecretary Aiccio in her own prefence, whilft 
fhe was big with child. we 
HIERE 
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HexeE follows a fhort account of that villany, 
taken from letters of the time. To prevent the at- 
tainder of Murray, and of his accomplices, which 
was intended in the enfuing parliament, Morton, 
Lindfay, Ruthven, and others their friends, addref- 
fed themfelves to king Henry, intreating him for 
Murray, promifing him the matrimonial crown if 
he would follow their advice, and in order to that, 
they perfuaded him to concur with them to deftroy 
David Riccio, as being the chief obftacle, by his 
counfel to the queen, of his obtaining the matri- 
monial crown, and a greater fhare in the authority 
and adminiftration. By thefe infinuations they per- 
fuaded this young, unexperienced and ambitious no- 
bleman, not only to forget all the ties of honour, al. 
legiance and gratitude to his foveraign, who had pre- 
ferred him to fo many great princes that had court- 
ed her, but to commit the bafeft treachery and ha- 
zard, all at once, the life of the queen his fpoufe, and 
of the child in her womb (the being now about fix 
months gone) by murdering her fervant in her own 
prefence, whereas they had daily occafion to do it 
in twenty other places: upon this, writs were drawn 
up, and mutually figned by this imprudent prince, 
and the confpirators ; and accordingly, on Saturday 
night, the gth of March, the queen being at fupper 
with the countefs of Argyle, they poffefied them- 
{elves of the palace, entered into the queen’s clofet, 
king Henry leading the way, threatned the queen, 


and barbaroufly murthered her feryant Riccio. 
y MEAN 


her 


MEAN time, they make the queen prifoner in 
her own palace; but fhe having opened to her 
husband the danger to which they were both ex- 
pofed by this i they efcaped both in difguife 
to Dunbar; and the ae being acquainted, did 
affemble in defence ear the queen, who returned to 
Edinburgh , and Morton, with the other confpirators, 
ial to England. ‘he ehitee defi ign of this con{pi- 
racy was to alienate the queen’ s aflegtion from her 
nd! which king Henry perceiving, conceived 
a mortal hatred againft Murray and M orton, who 
had involved him in this misfortune; this again 
seit iG an equal hatred in them againft king 
FHenry, which ended in his murther. Murray join- 

with Bothwel to get home Morton, and all 
iad aiming at the king’s deftruétion for different 
ends. Murray and Morton, out of a hatred to his 
perfon, and an ambition s defi to have the ru- 
ling of the kingdom ; and Bothwel, a vain-glorious 
man, being put in hopes, that if by any means the 
king was taken off, he might be divorced from 
his lady, and married to the queen. 


(2) BOTHW ETL, blinded with ambi- 
tion, and with the hopes fu; ggeite od to him, un- 
dertook the crime, and moft villainoufly commit- 
ted the murther. Murray flipped of the day 
before, that he might not be fufpeted, but. that 
the whole fufpicion might fall upon the queen : 


(a) Camden, p. 115 
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and to augment it, as foon as he came back to 
court, he and others of them that were in the 
plot, began to commend Bothwel to the queen 
for the fplendor of his family, his valour in ex- 
peditions againft the Exglifh, and his fingular fide- 
lity to the crown, and reprefented him to her as 
the moft proper perfon that the could make choice 
of to be her husband: they fuggefted at the fame 
time, that fhe alone would never be able to bear the 
weight of the affairs of the kingdom, to appeafe 
tumults and feditions; that it was therefore moft 
expedient for her to pitch upon Bothwel for a 
husband, and to be partner of her counfels and 
dangers, he being a man who was able, willing, 
and daring enough to encounter them. 


(2) By thefe difcourfes, and the conftant proofs 
of fidelity that Bothwel had givem to the queen 
her mother, when almoft all the reft of the nobi- 
lity abondoned her, and by thofe he had given to 
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fhould be purged in due form of law from all fut 
picion of the king her husband’s murther. 3°. ‘That 
he fhould be legally declared free from all engage- 
ment of his former marriage. 


(2) THE next application of thofe confpirators 


was to get Bothwel declared innocent of the mur- 
ther of the king; a parliament was therefore fum- 


moned, and proclamations made for the difcovery 
of all that were fufpected to be acceflary to the 
crime. And becaufe the earl of Lenox, father to 
the late king, accufed principally Bothwel, and 
made great inftance, that before the parliament 
met he fhould be brought to a trial: this alfo was 
granted, and Lenox fummoned to have ready his 
accufations and proofs againft the twentieth day ; 
but Lezox hearing nothing in the mean-time from 
the queen of England, and fearing, as he faid, to 
come to a town full of his enemies, defired to have 
the time prolonged , but he delayed doing it till 


it was too Jate: his letter to the queen bearing 
date the eleventh of 4pril, could not come to het 


hands till after the twelfth, which was the day af- 

1 for the trial: fo it went on, and Bothzwel 
was acquitted by a jury of his peers, Morton {ol- 
liciting for him: and a few days after his acquit- 
tal the parliament ag convened, where were 
prefent, befides bifhops and abbots, twenty-fix 
earls and lords of the temporal flate, and among 


o~ 


(a) Camde 0, Vit. Eliz, ps 176, 


thofe, 
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thofe, Morton, Lind/ay, Ruthven, and Semple, who 
were afterwards the chief of the confpirators: no 
perfon made any reclamation ; on the contrary, the 
laft day of the parliament there was a bond figned 
by feveral of the nobility, and among others by 
Morton, by which they engaged themielves to 
join with Bothwel againft all thac fhould flander 
him with the king’s murther, and at the fame 
time declared their opinion in favour of his mar- 
riage with the queen. 


r 


(a) By thefe artifices of the confpirators the 
queen was kept in ignorance of Bothwel’s guilt, 
and made believe, that all the reports made of his 
being an aétor in the crime, were only calumnies 
of his enemies: fo the procefs of his divorce with 
his wife being paffed in both courts, and the 
banes proclaimed, they were on the fifteenth of 
May married by the fame Adam Bothwel, bithop 
of Orkney, who was afterwards one of the princi- 
pal inftruments of Murray at the conierences of 
York and London, in profecuting and defaming the 
queen: this was the moft unfortunate ftep that 


V7 


this queen ever made in ail her lite; ub which 

e difobliged all her true friends, and furnifhed to 
her enemies, who had contrived all this plot, the 
means to ruin her. 


MURRAY, after concerting meafures with 
them, to avoid fufpicion of his having any hand 


(a) Camden, f. 117. 
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in the confpiracy, obtained leave from the queen 
to travel. abroad, before it broke out; and to 
blind the queen and Bothwel the more, he left 
them truftees in appearance, of all that be- 
longed to him: but A/urray was fearce paft over 


° 
5 
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men who nad concurred to bofpwels acquital of 
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the murther, and cofiented by bonds under their 

hands to the marriage, take up arms, as if they 

had intended to apprehend Bothwel, but under- 
at of > 

hand AGL vile ch him to DC HULL, £UO1L [Cdk that It he 
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1ad been taken he had difcovered all the conipi 


racy, and that at the fame time, his flight 
might ferve for a new argument to accufe the 
queen: fo letting otisve! flip off, they carried 
the en along with them; and after ufing hie 
greateft indignities towards her, fhut her up clofe 
prifoner in the caftle of Lochleviv, under the cut 
tody of Murray’s mother, who had the impudence 
to pretend tha > was lawtul fpoufe to king 
james V. and her fon Alarray, that king’s lawful 
ion. hus far C, - 


of the confpirators againg{t 
to deny her 


i mr crimi- 
nais of the loweit ‘atl for when fhe faw that, 


(4) Queen Mary’s letter to queen Elizabeth, of May 173 


were 
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were refolved to fend her prifoner to Lochlevin : 
fhe earneftly intreated to be heard in her own de- 
fence in their council ; this they abfolutely refu- 
fed, and hurried her away in the night-time in a 
beggarly habit to Lochlevin: but the reafon of 
their refufing her this common juftice is plain: 
they knew that if fhe had been permitted to ap- 
pear in their council, fhe cotild have reproached 
all of them that fat there to their faces ; the con- 
currence of fome, and the connivance of all of 
them to the acquital of Botbwel and his mar- 
riage with her, which now were made her greateft 


THE queen being thus made clofe prifoner, and no 
perfon whatfoever being {utfer’d to fee, fpeak, or write 
to her, but her jaylors, and thofe of the faction: 
by this the government being unhinged, the con- 
fpirators remaining mafters, in order to have a ti- 
tle to difpofe of all at their pleafure, erected them- 
felves into a fecret, or privy-council: but being 
confcious to themfelves, that by laying violent 
hands on their foveraign, they were guilty of the 
crime of treafon in the higheit degree, and by that 
had forfeited their lives and fortunes; it was of 
the laft importance for them to fix guilt upon 
the queen at any rate, and have her thought wor- 
thy of deprivation, or even of death. 


Tuey had been obliged to go haftily to work, 
and not to let efcape the opportunity of the queen’s 
¥ 4 coming 
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coming over to them, and voluntarily putting her- 
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felf into their hands, on their folemn promifes of 


ferving and honouring her according to her dig- 
nity; when once they had gotten her, it was of 
importance to make hafte to fecure her: all pro- 
mifes were forgot, and by this violence they had 
begun to treat her as the meaneit criminal, even 
before they found out any ground of accufations 
for, accord ng to themfelves, the famous box was 
not difcovered till five days pine they had made 
her clofe prifoner. ‘I me upon crime, 


eee Sper oe ee = g Pay ee ee ed aA AUK ey Pe 
and put tnem*to-a daa pinch: NOW what to do to 


render the queen guilty; for after the length they 
were gone, guilty fhe muft be, elfe they were loft 
men, and would have been condemned by all man 

kind. A/orton was a man of expedients: he prode- 
ces a box, with letters, pretended'to be the queen’s, 

with her firft husband nels Francis’s cypher on it. 
That was an eafy matter. By this tit ne, Morton 
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death, as ia [bould anfwer before God, that be ne- 
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letters 
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letters and fonnets in the box, contained proofs 
that the queen had knowledge of Bothwel’s cri- 
minal defign againft her husband ; and thefe were 
written with the queen’s own hand. So both 
Morton and Murray {wore ; but they had both 
{worn oaths of allegiance and fidelity to their fo- 
veraign, to maintain with their blood her honour, 
her royal dignity, and her life; and they made 
this new oath with a formed defign to ruin and 
deftroy all three. Which of the two fhall we be- 
lieve ? The firft was free and voluntary; the fe- 
cond was forced; for after the length they had 
gone, without that they {wore the letters to be 
the queen’s, they were loft men. And was there 
any impartial judge that ever declared they were 
the queen’s hand? I fay impartial, and that had 
no intereft to have them believed to be her’s. And 
were there not then perfons alive that had coun- 
terfeited the queen’s hand? It was known there 
were. 


BuT it was enough for the reft of the confpi- 
rators, that it refembled her hand, they were too 
deeply concerned to doubt of it. Declamations 
from the pulpit, ballads for the mobb, telling and 
writing, far and near, the tragical contents, with 
a wonder and horror, and feigned regret would 
fupply the reft, till all the ends of the confpiracy 
were compafied, a demiffion extorted from the 
queen, her fon crowned, and Murray regent; and 
then who durft fay the contrary? To help it on, 
M. 
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M. Kuox, and his affociates, ferved them marvel- 
loufly by their invettives from the pulpit, we en- 
flame the mobb againft her, and by wrefted texts 
of the Old ‘Teftament, exhorted them to put the 
queen to death. Sir Nicolas Throgmorton, queen 
Elizabeth's ambaffador, tells her, fie was prefent at 

ne of thefe preac chings, and fo {candalized, that 
he complained publickly of it to thefe lords; but 
they were far from putting any ftop to the de- 
clamations of men that oe them to fo good 
e, towards the juftification of their enter- 
prize, and of their capt pe queen. 

Sir Nicolas Throgmorton (a) had been fent 
iown by queen Elizabeth, who detefting their bar- 
barous infolence (whom fhe often (7) called tray- 
rebels, ungrateful and cruel men) againft a 


srincefs her fifter and neighbour, fent him into 


Fb dite hn ay PVR! erin a a Dh LL STEN SS 2 ep 
Scotland to ex poftulate with them for their info- 
r va = c nel 4 QQ YAO f= AT re > 
lence, and to take fome courfe how to reftore the 


ueen to her former liberty and for the fevere 


puni{nment of the murderers of 
len gives an account ‘of Sir Nicolas’s Ssdedect 
from his own letters, whereof he giv 
ave which I need not repeat. I fhall gal take 
pirators were divided among 


to do with the queen ; and that 


fome of them were for making her procefs, and 


ingratos, & crudeles fubinde appel. 


de- 
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depriving her both of her life and of her crown, 
by a publick execution: and this, fays Camdeny 
(4) Knox, and fome other minifters of the word, 
thundered out of the pulpit. 


Sir Nicolas argued very pertinently againtt 
thefe illegal and barbarous defigns, (I relate his 
own words, taken from one of his original letters 
to queen Llizabeth, which I have feen.) (6) J faid 
[to them | there was no ordinary magiftrates, no com- 
petent gudge or judges, no fufficient affembly nor tri- 
bunal, before whom their queen and foveraign fhould 
have her procefs maid, and her caufe adjudged. For 
there was no ordinary juftice, but they had their 
authority derived from the authority of the quech - 
and it was not to be thought, foe would give com- 
miffion againft herfelf 5 and to abufé the grete fele to 
make any commiffion, to borrow her name without 
her confent and warrant, to make any proces, and 
abufe ber title, was infufficient, and bye treason. 


I was anfwered, fays Sir Nicolas, in extraordina- 
vy enormities and monftrous doings, there have been, 
and muft be extraordinary proceedings. It was [aid 
the fiates of the realme, and people affembled, might 
in the cace be competent judges, whereof they had in 
their own countrie fundrie experiences in criminal 

(2) Et hoc Knoxius & aliyui miniftri intonarunt. Camb. 
vit Eliz. p. 118. 


(5) Sir Nic. Throgmorton’s letter of the 1 9th of Zuly, 1567. 
Cot, Libr. Cal, C. 1. fol. 18. 
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maters committed by devises she there was vecyied 


anto me fundrie examples for f their own bifto- 
vies. This is the firft time pos at examples are 
broug! ht from the Scotifh hiftory, of the fubjetts 


proc hee eding criminally againft our kings. If any 
fach had been in king Fames IIL’s time, they had 
not failed, as we (a) obferved on that occafion, 
to alledge them; and their not doing it on fuc 


a preffing occafion ; when all the world, with- 
in and without the kingdom, cried out againft 
them, was a proof that there were not as 
yet any fuch examples in being. But now, 
in queen within time, they had the precedent 
of the at&t of the propofition of the field of Strive 


7 ¥ ee Be ap > 2 ps oes 
fing, and many oes inftances in Boece’s his 
QO 4 oe n< " a r14 : \ > hat tb ory 
frory ; and it was, no doubt, to thofe that they 


arguing with the ambaflador. Mean 


a Wit > 1 


1 


ic was not in his power, nor in that of the 
» ambaflador, with all the authority of their 
srinces, to obtain from the fattion leave to fee, 


to fpeak with the queen. 


me Bonini ‘ators, by their keeping the queen 


fo clofe a prifoner, had the means to blacken her 
reputation every where at home and abroad, with- 
out controul: to that purpose Served not only the 
violent declamations of Azox, and his partifans, 
but ballads full of bitter inveCtives fpread up and 
down the country, to poifon and alienate the 
peoples affections from her. With the fame view 


the 
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the faction wrote, and fpread into all countries 
where they had correfpondence, particularly in 
England and France, the moft infamous calumnies 
that their malice could invent; and all this with 
fo much the greater impudence, that they were 
fare not be contradi&ed, by keeping the queen in 
fo clofe confinement, without permitting her fo 
much as to fee or have any correfpondence, ei- 
ther within or without the kingdom, they put 
it out of her power to juftify herfelf, or contra- 
di& whatfoever calumnies they publifhed againit 
her. 

Awnp this clofe confinement continuing near a 
whole year, and during all that time the calum- 
nies fpread abroad by her enemies againft her, 
having free courfe without being contradicted, it 
is no wonder that they left deep impreffions a- 
gainft her reputation ; which not only encouraged 
her enemies to affirm and {pread them with greater 
affurance, but ftumbled even fome well-meaning 
people. For the Matchiavelian maxim, (4) calum- 
niate floutly, fomething will always flick, was never 
more fully verified, than in this injured princefs, 
efpecially during her clofe confinement. 


Ir was from this fource that all the doubts, 
contradictory accounts, and difputes, which con- 
tinue to this very day, about her innocence or 
guilt, did chiefly arife, according as people are or 


(#) Calumniare fortiter femper aliquid adherebit. 
I were 
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were differently affeéted towards her, her family; 
and the religion fhe profefled; for after fo deep- 
ly rooted impreffions to her prejudice, by fuch a 

torrent of calumnies that had flowed with a full 
courfe, and without any tite se during the eleven 
months of her clofe confinem cnt the defences 
and juftifications publifhed afterwards, however 
full, came too fis to extinguith all the impref- 
fions, without leaving fome in doubt of her inno- 
cence. So it is no wonder that, when after her 
efcape from Lochleven the came into England, the 
found queen Elizabeth, and many of her coun- 
cil, prejudiced ag ainft her. All mouths having been 
fo long open againft her, and her own, and thofe 
of all her friends, fhut by the terror of Murray 


But however thefe bad impreffions continued 
fometime in France, not only among the French 
proteftants, who kept correfpondence with Mur- 
ray, Knox, and the faction in Scotland, but even 
among fome Roman catholicks, out of an averfion 
to the houfe of Gui/e; and in England by reatons 
of ftate: for it being thought nedeaitys for the 
fecurity or queen Elizabeth’s government, to keep 
queen Mary in prifon, the entertaining the fufp’: 


cion of her guilt ferved for a pretence to it. 


IT was not fo in Scotland, where the queen’s 
character and whole conduét, during all the cour 


4 


fe 
of her reign whilft at liberty, oA all that had 
pait, 
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paft, concerning the murther of the king, and her 
marriage with Bothwel; as well as the character 
and behaviour of the confpirators, were beft 
known: for notwithftanding all the declamations 
Knox, and his affociates ; notwithftanding the for- 
ged letters and fonnets of Morton’s box, and all 
the other malicious arts employed to defame her 5 


. 
ee ee 
aletmii 


notwith{tanding alfo all the violence and cruelty, 
with which Adurray made ule of the royal autho. 
rity, which he had ufurped, to ruin all that de- 
clared for the queen. All thefe, and the other 
malicious calumnies of her enemies, were {> far 
from gaining credit, that as foon as the queen 
got out of her confinement, the generality of all 
the nobility and gentry all over the kingdom, that 
were not of the confpirators, declared openly for 
the queen; and by their bonds and aflociations, 
both in the fouth and in the north, engaged them- 
felves one to another, and by their letters to f« 
reign princes, to venture their lives and fortunes 
in her defence, and towards reftoring her to the 
exercile of her royal authority. 

THERE is in the Cotton (2) library, a copy of a 
bond made at Glafgow the 8th of May, 1568, to 
this purpofe, fgned by nine earls, nine bifhops, 
eighteen temporal lords, twelve abbots and priors, 
and above fourfcore great barons. There is ex- 
tant an original letter (4), figned by many earls, 


(4) Caligula, C. 1. fol. 62. 
{b) In Cel. Scot. Parif. 


lords 
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lords and barons, addrefied to the king of France, 
about the fame time. ‘There are two other ori- 
ginal letters to queen Elizabeth, of the (a2) 28th 
of Fuly, and (2) 24th of Auguf, in the fame Cotton 
library, figned by a number of the nobility, de- 
claring their refolution to ftand by their foveraign, 
and to hazard their lives and fortunes inher 
caufe ; intreating queen Elizabeth herfelf either to 
reftore her, or at leaft leave her at freedom to 
come to them. The fame general difpofition of 
Scotland, in favour of the queen, appears by a 
letter of the lord Hereis to queen Elizabeth, at 
whofe defire queen Mary had fent that lord to 
Scotland, to hinder the civil war, and the thed- 
ding of blood, queen Elizabeth giving hopes that 
the herfelf would reftore queen Mary. Lhe let- 
ter (c) is of the 19th of Auguft 1568, and begins 
thus: Madam, <4¢ my return to this countrie, 
{Scotland} I fand the greateft part of this realme 
fo inflamed againft the earls of Murray and Mor- 
ton, with fome others of their adherents, for their 
proud treafon and contcmption againft our native {d= 
veraine, they bad appointed an day to caufe them 
repent thair mifdoeings, and acknowledge their obe-. 
dience, or at leaft therin to do thaw power 5 and for 
that your G. had declared your mind to my fimple- 
nefs, was to putt my mijfire/s en hey own countrie 
and authoritie without blood-fhed, &c. 
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By all thefe Ictters and bonds, made by fo ma- 
ny of the greateft of the kingdom, at the hazard 
of their lives and fortunes, it is eafy to judge 
what account ought to be made of a bond called 
the fecond bond, printed by fir ames Dalrymple 
from an original in the college of Gla/gow, to 
which Murray procured a number of fubfcriptions, 
to acknowledge his authority under the name of 
the infant prince, in his circuit courts, from the 
month of Fu/y, till his parliament in December 1567, 
for the moft pare extorted (a) by the terrour 
of being treated as rebels ; and this during the 
queen’s clofe imprifonment. 


BuT I find the indignity with which thofe 
good fubjects ufed their foveraign, hath more than 
once infenfibly carried me out of my road: I mufk 
now return to Buchanan. 


Waist the queen was in profperity, and in 
poffeffion of the throne, Buchanan continued to 
make his court by epigrams addrefied to her ma- 
jefty ; fome of which ftill remain (2): and among 
others, that of the 17th of December 1566, on 
occafion of the baptifm of the prince her fon; of 
which we fhall have occafion again to {peak more 
at large. The queen alfo, on her fide, continued 
to heap new favours on Buchanan, whereof one 
of the lateft was the principalfhip of the college 


(a2) V. p. 63, 59, 92, 98, nov. edit. A.D. 1715. 
(6) crawford’s Memoirs of Scotland, A. D. 1706. p. 57, 58. 
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of St. Leovard’s in St. Andrew’s: but how foon the 
queen was ftript of all, fhut up in clofe pri- 
fon, and deprived of all power of beftowing any 
favour, and ‘that his patron Murray was coming 
to be at the head of affairs, Buchanan turned a- 
bout with the tide, and ube only became her ene- 
my, but fignalized himfelf againft her. The firft 
occafion that we find him declare againft her is 
very remarkable, and no doubt ferved as much as 
any thing to fix him in that party. 


Tue general affembly (a) of the kirk met at 
Edinburgh the 25th of une 1567, ten days after 
the queen’s imprifonment, a time of triumph for 
them; and M. George Buchanan, though a meer 
layman, was chofen moderator or prefident of 
this a mph which, in their account, was the 
firft free afiembly they had held; for as long as 
the queen was on the throne, or indeed any form 
of government fubfifted, it was ftill fome check 
on them who pretended, in their ecclefiaftical af 
fairs, to depend upon no power upon earth; and 
therefore, as king “James VI. (4) fays of them, 
they looked upon ail kings and princes as enemies 
to the mage tee of the kirk: and now they had 
their will and full liberty, the government was un- 
hinged; for as to the lords that had confpired a- 
(a) V. the a&s of 
chibald Camphel, Efq; 
(b) Omnes reges & principes ecclefiz libertati effe inimicos 
(predicabant.] Fac. R. VI, Bafilic. down to p. 148. 


the general affemblies belonging to Ar- 


gaintt 
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gainft the queen, and intruded themfelves into the 
adminiftration under the precarious title of lords 
of the fecret or privy council, which they had af- 
fumed to themfelves in the interim, till they had 
compleated the whole defign of the confpiracy, 
by fetting up a new form of government; as to 
thefe lords, they depended more upon the affem- 
bly, by the influence that Azow and his party had 
over the zealots and the mobb, than the affembly 
did on them: and accordingly they came and 
joined it. 


By the queen’s clofe imprifonment, fhe was; 
de fatto, divefted of all exercife of the regal 
power. This affembly, with Buchanan at their 
head, feem to have affumed it in the interval: at 
leaft, they acted as if it had been devolved’ upon 
them. It had never been heard of hitherto in 
Scotland, that any, except the foveraign, could 
fend out their writs to all the nobility and gen- 
try, €fc. of the kingdom, requiring them to con- 
vene on a precife day and place, with certification 
of the higheft punifhment they could inflict a- 
gainft the refractory. On the contrary, this fedi- 
tious courfe ftood prohibited, under pain of high 
treafon, by many atts of parliament of Scotland, 


Turs is neverthelefs what this affembly, with 
their prefident Buchanan, did not hefitate to do, 
by direéting their writs, (they called them Adi/ives) 
with chofen deptities, not barely to minifters, but 
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nominatim to all earls, lords, barons, and gene 
tlemen, of whatever degree, €@c. requiring them 
(that is their term) to convene at Edinburgh a- 
gainft the 20th of Fuly next, with certification that 
all thofe that refufed to obey, fhould be reputed 
hinderers of the godly purpofe in hand, and un- 
worthy to be efteemed of Chrift’s flock; /eeing, 
add they, God bas begun to throw down Sathan un- 
der foot. ‘The meaning of this laft expreffion was 
eafily underftood in that juncture. 


THE Godly purpofe in hand, pretended to be the 

sad of this new kind of affembly, was to eftablith 
the kirk on a furer foundation, to root out every 
where all remains of what they called idolatry, 
and to fettle the minifters, flipends, €¥¢. but in 
reality, as it appeared by the event, the chief 
work was that the queen might be either taken 
away or depofed, if fhe fhould refufe to make a 
dimiffion of the crown, and a new king was to de 
created ; which is Buchanan’s expreffion at the ac- 
ceffion of our kings to the crown, however due to 
them by hereditary right: but the expreffion was 
exadtly true, in the putting the crown on the 
head of the infant-prince, who had no right to it 
as long as the queen his mother, from whom a- 
lone all his title was derived to it, was alive: 
but his coronation was only r to ferve for a vehicle 


to convey the royal authority to Murray, and the 
reft of the confpirators, whi ich was the feope they 
levelled at from the beginning 


Bur 
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But what a confpicnous figure M. George Bu- 
chanan makes here, to be all on a fudden tran{- 
planted from the mean ftation of a grammarian, a 
poet, or at beft the principal of a college, to be 
at the head of an aflembly that aéted fo foveraign 
a part; and the depofing the queen, and invelting 
his patron Murray with her royal authority, be- 
ing the confequence of the writs iffued out from 
this affembly ; ic is not to be wondered at, that 
M. George Buchanan, now changed into a new 
man, fhould take upon him, in his libel de sure 
regni, &c. to dictate to kings the rules by which 
they were to govern, under pain of being pur- 
fued by their fubjetts, obliged to anfwer before 
their tribunal, depofed, &%c. and that we fhall find 
him henceforth employing all his eloquence to ju- 
ftify the depofition of his foveraign, and to fup. 
port his patron in the poffeffion and exercife of 


the royal authority. 


Tue new affembly convocated by the writs ifued 
out from the aforefaid affembly in which Bucha- 
nan prefided, met accordingly the 20th of uly; 
and one of their firft bufineffes was the deputing 
the lord Lindfay to Lochleven, where, by terrour 
of death, he extorted from the queen a demiffion 
of the crown in favour of her fon, and a commil- 
fion of regency to Murray 5 the infant prince was 
crowned; and Murray, by concert, coming home 


very foon after, took poffeffion of the royal au- 
L 3 thority . 
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thority: and thus all the ends of the confpiracy 
were obtained. 


In the month of December following a parlia- 
ment was holden by Murray, in which, among 
other atts, he and his party, who were entire mat. 
n that affembly, not content to infert and ap- 
prove the aforefaid aéts of the queen’s demiffion, 
and commiffion of regency, (7c. as if they had 
been voluntary aés; but fearing left the queen 
night efcape, and not doubting, but in that cafe 
{he would declare thefe aéts extorted by force and 
null: therefore 


« 


ters 1 


TY 
a 


» to fecure, as much as they were 
their lives and fortunes, and to give a fhew 
or appearance of juftice to their con{fpiracy, and 
imprifoning of their foveraign, in order to appeafe 
the publick clamour that was raifed againft them, 
both within the kingdom and without it; they 
made an ac entituled, vent the retention of our 


able, 


gi lord’s mother’s perfon, in imitation of, and 
copied after the aét, Of the propofition of the de- 
ate of the field of Striveling, againit the memory 
of king Fames III. of which we have elfewhere 
treated : and as the caule and proceeding in both 
thefe cafés were much of the fame nature, and 
both the ads equally againft all the natural, as 
well as pofitive laws, fo the effential terms of both 
acts are much the fame. Ubus, as the authors of 
that againft king Hames III. make the fon con- 
demn the father and his perverfe counfel, ({0 they 
call the loyal party that adhered to him) and de- 

fe clared 
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clared and concluded, that the flaughter commit- 
ted in the field of Svriveling, where the king and 
diverfe others of his barons happened to be flain, 
was all utterly iz their default, &c. and themfelves 
free, quite, and innocent of all : fo in the af againft 
the queen, the confpirators make the fon, an infant 
of a year old, find and declare, together with 
them, his mother guilty of the murther of his 
father ; and that the imprifonment of her perfon, 
and all the violences done, or that might be done 
afterwards to her, were in her awin default, and 
themfelves (the confpirators) free, quite, and in- 
nocent of the fame. And all the proof of the 
queen’s guilt, that they alledge in their ad, is 
chiefly her marriage with Bothwel, whereof the 
principals of themfelves were the promoters, and 
the letters, fonets, &#c. found in Morton’s box, 
though they had never as yet been verified to be 
the queen’s hand, by any impartial judges ; unlefs 
they themfelves, whofe lives and fortunes lay at 
ftake, Gf they did not prove the queen’s guilt, 
and by confequence affirm thefe letters and papers 
to be the queen’s) could be efteemed impartial 
judges: not to {peak of the open hatred and vio- 
lence with which they were actually then tyran- 
nizing over the afflitted princefs ; among other in- 
juftices, (4) refufing to hear her, either in perfon, 
or to fuffer any advocate to plead for her, forcing 
the reft of the affembly to comply with them. 


(2) Let. of queen Mary to queen Elizabeth, May 17, 1568. 


Lad (2) SOON 
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(2) SOON after, Murray put to death Fobn Hep- 
burn, Paris a Frenchman, Dagleifb, and the other 
fervants of Bothwel, who had been prefent at the 
king’s death : but they (which Murray little ex- 
petted) at the gallows, protefted before God and 
the angels, that they underftood by Bothwel, that 
Murray and Morton were the authors of killing 
the king, and cleared the queen from all fufpicion. 
Queen Mary’s commiffioners, in their memorial 
(4) given in the ift of December , 568, at the con- 
ference of Wefiminfer, affirm, that this declarati- 
on of thofe criminals at their death, was ma- 
nifeft to ten thoufand, that is, to all the multitude 
prefent at their execution: and Botbhwel himfelf, 
prifoner in Denmark, all his life-time, and at his 
death, did, with many folemn oaths and religious 
proteitations, affirm, that the queen was not privy 
nor confenting to it; and Adorton at his death ac- 
knowledged, that Bothwel had told him that the 
deed [ meaning the king’s murther"| mutt be done 
without the queen’s knowledge. 


IN May following, the captive queen efcaped 
out of prifon, from Lochlevin, by the means of 
George Douglas, whofe brother was her keeper, 
and got fafe unto the caftle of FTamilton ; where 
her refignation was declared null, being extorted 


(4) Camden, p. 121. 
(4) Cot. Libr. Calig. c, 1. fol. 234, 
(¢) Camden, ibid, 


by 
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by fear: but the forces that reforted to her being 
defeated, fhe fled towards the borders, and truft- 
ing to the affurances given her by queen Eliza- 
beth, againft the advice of her friends, fhe paffed 
over into England, where, inftead of the afliftance 
fhe had reafon to expect, fhe foon found a new 
captivity. Queen Elizabeth being perfuaded by 
fome of her minifters, that her fecurity, and that 
of her government, in a great meafure depended 
upon detaining this afflicted princefs : and in order 
to have a pretence for it, which might ferve for 
an excufe or anfwer to the folicitations of other 
foreign princes in queen Mary’s behalf, Murray 
and his affociates were called up to England, 
under colour of anfwering for their proceed- 
ings againft their foveraign;, but in reality, as it 
appeared by the event, to give them a fair occa- 
fion, which they wanted, to produce and render 
publick the papers of Morton's box, and the other 
accufations they had invented againft their fove- 
raign, by which means her reputation might be 
blackened among the Exgii/b, among whom fhe 
was believed to have too many favourers of all 
ranks; and at the fame time the court of Exgland 
might have a fpecious pretence, neither to concur 
to her reftoration, nor to leave her at liberty to 
depart the kingdom. 


T uis politick defign had its defired effect, for 
the bifhop of Ro/s, and the other commiffioners 
of queen Mary, (after making a folemn protetta- 
| tion 
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tion for the independency of the imperial crown 
of Scotland, whilft Murray and his partners, who 
pretended to be the fole reprefentatives of that 
kingdom, by their cowardly filence, feemed to 
make a bafe furrender of its rights) having in 
their reply demonftrated the illegality and inhu- 
manity of the proceedings of thefe rebels againtt 
their foveraign, which was all that could in juftice 
be required for their condemnation, and to obtain 
from the court of England the fupport which 
queen Mary had ground to expect, towards her 
reftoration ; inftead of that, the new Engli/fh com- 
miffioners being previoufly informed of the papers 
of the box, and other accufations brought againft 
the queen, fummoned Murray to produce them ; 
which he, after affurance of protection for himfelf 
and his party, with a feigned reluctancy, not only 
exhibited, but having defignedly brought Buchanan 
along with him, employed his virulent pen to 
write in a fine Latin ftyle, addreffed to queen 
Elizabeth and her council, that infamous libel 
known by the name of Deteétionw, to render thefe 
forged papers more probable. 


ANp queen Mary, however earneftly fhe pref- 
fed to have the liberty to come in perfon, and in 
the prefence of queen Elizabeth herlelf, and of the 
ambafiadors that reprefented the foreign prin - 
ces, fpeak for herfelf in an audience fuitable to 
her dignity, oitering to demonftrate the falfhood 
of their accufations, and prove that her adyverfa- 

ries 
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ries were guilty of thefe very crimes which they 

laid to her charge, that was refufed her, as it 

had been in Scotland on two folemn occafions, by 

her own rebellious fubjects, as we have obferved, 
firft, when fhe was imprifoned in Lochlevin; and 
again, when they proceeded in Murray’s parlia- 
ment to depofe her: on ‘both which occafions the 
was fentenced by her own fubjects to imprifonment, 
and to lofe her crown, without being heard in her 
defence, though fhe earneftly and inftantly folicited 
to be heard. As to the detail of thefe conferences, 
T fhall refer my reader to queen Elizabeth’s own 
hiftorian, Camden; who living about the time, not 
only perufed the original pieces, and other writings 
in the paper office, in the Cotto library, and elfe- 
where, but had the advantage that no modern 
writer can pretend to, to converfe on the whole 
with thofe that were in the fecret, and at the bot- 
tom of the affairs of thefe times: and he being 
univerfally known for a man of penetration, of e- 
quity and candour, appears to me more to be de- 
pended on for the truth of facts, than any of 
thofe who have hitherto, or may hereafter write 
the hiftory of queen Mary: fo 1 return to Bu- 
chanan. 


(a) CAM DEN informs us, that his libel, in- 
titled, The Deteétion, was of [mall credit with the 


(a) Buchanani libellus (cui) titulus Deteé¥io— parum fidei 
apud majorem partem cognitorum invenit, ut hominis partiarit 
& fide promercali. Camden vit, Eliz. p. 144, 

: : greater 
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greater part of the Englith commifioners, Bucha- 
nan being a man devoted to Murray’s party, and 


won by money to write. 


To this I fhall add one inftance, by which 
we may judge of the reft of that infamous li- 
bel, and of the credit that Buchanan deferves 
in his virulent declamations againft his foveraign 
and benefaétrix, both in this libel and in his hif- 
tory: and I think it may very well be doubted 
of, whether he himfelf believed the calumnies that 
he advanced againft her, as it will appear by the 
following example. 


(2) BUCHANAN in his Detettion employs 
betwixt three and four pages in the new edition 
in folio, in defcribing the queen’s lewdnefs with 
Bothwel, and male-treating her husband from the 
birth of the prince, 19 June 1566, till his folemn 
baptifm, December 17. And in a diary (to be 
found in (4) the Cotton library) drawn up for fecre- 
tary Cecil’s ule by Buchanan himfelf, or fome other 
of Murray’s creatures, containing a fummary of 
the Detection, in which, to render the crimes with 
which they accufe the queen more credible, the 
places, occafions, times, é@c. are marked: and 
in particular July 20, at Alloway, Auguft 13, at 
Megitland ; September 24, Oétober 8, November 5, 


(<) Buchanani DeteGtio, ». 1, 2,3, 4. Tom. 1. edit. Freebairs 
A.D. 1715. 

(6) Caligula B. IX. fol. 247. 
December 
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December 3 5 and fo on at different places, all na- 
med and fet down till 17 December, the day of 
the folemnity of the baptifm: fo that by that 
time the queen (according to the Detettion) was, 
in the eye of the publick, reputed a monfter of 
all kind of wickednefs: and particularly at this 
folemnity he brings in the queen, {paring no ex- 
penfe; nay, employing her own hands to fit out 
Bothwel as a beau, whilft the king her husband 
had not decent cloaths to put on, or appear in 
publick : all this Buchanan tells, with the greateft 
‘airs of confidence, two years after to queen Ei- 
zabeth, her commiffioners and counfellors, as things 
notorious ; that he and all the publick knew, and 
were witnefles to at the time. 


Yer all-this was falfe, and Buchanan knew 
it to be falfe; and that the queen at that very 
time of the folemn baptifm of the prince, was far 
from having led a fcandalous life, or being reputed 
in the eye of the publick a monfter of wickednefs, 
as the Deteétion fays fhe was: it was juft the re- 
verfe in Buchanan’s own judgment, and in that of 
the publick ; Zhe lufire of the queen's virtue was 
then fo bright, that iu attraéted to ber the hearts of 
all thofe whofe breafis were influenced with virtue : 
and he adds, that then and there fhe was hap- 
pier than her happy anceftors; that is, fhe’ fur- 
paffed them, not only in fenfe and beauty, but in 
ViTtHe. 
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THE ceremony was very folemn, and the af 
fembly numerous, confifting not only of all the 
beft and greateft of the Scori/b nobility and gen- 
try; but there were prefent the ambaffladors of 
the king of France, and of the queen of England, 
each of them with a numerous retinue of gentle- 
men of their nation; and it was amidft this at 
fembly that M4. George Buchanan, the moft famous 
poet of the age, to grace the folemnity, prefented 
an epigram to the queen, and to the young prince, 
and puts the addrefs, (as is ufual with poets) in 
the mouths of the rural deities. 


THus he makes the Mermaids addrefs the 
queen, (#2) 4s the needle inforced by the touch of the 
magnefian flone, veers its eager point to the northern 


pole: 


(4) Pompe Deorum rufticorum dona ferentinm 
, of. T ae 1 er Ree + ss nis 
(b) Facobo VI. &8§ Marie matri ejus Scotorum re- 
gibus, in cena que regis baptifma eff confecuta, 


Nereides R egine wiatri 
Vis dura ferri marmoris 
Magnefii contagio 
Imbuta vertit algidam 
Ad aréton acrem cufpidam. 
Cuicunque virtus tmbuit 
(4), It appears by this title of king Fames VI. and that of 
Queen-mother, tnat this piece hath been revifed by Bucha- 
nan after the queen’s imprifonmient, and the coronation of the 
prince, 
Poteute 
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pole: fo whoever’s breaft is influenced with virtue, 
ahatever climate he inhabits, thee he points at. Tis 
this hidden power that hath attratted us hither from 
the Indian fhore, more forcibly than the irom is by the 
loadftone : that we may bave the pleafure of admi- 


Poteuti vi precordia, 

Te {pectat unam, cardins 
Cuicungque colt fubjacet : 
Arcana vis hec Indico 
Nos traxit huc a littore, 
Ut non trahat potentius 
Ferrum filex Heraclea. 
Virtutis ut propius tue 
Claro fruamur lumine, 
Et patriis munufculis 
Teftemur obfervantiam. 


Fauni Regine. 

Virtute, ingenio, Regina, &9 munere forme 
Felicibus felicior majoribas, 

Conjugii fruétu fed feeliciffima, cujus 
Legati honorant exteri cunabula : 

Ruttica (c) quam donis reverentur numina, fylvis 
Satyri reliGtis, Najadefque fontibus, 

Faunos in melius properantis pignora fcli 
Refponfa ferre coelitum Rex hc jubet : 

Omnis in hunc rerum confenfu machina regem 
Non forte le€tum, aut lege, fed fato datum ; 


Non aliter quam natura novere magiltra, 
Monftrante nullo, apicule fuum ducem. 


Buchanani Epigram. Jib. 3. pag. 98. Edit. Freebairn, A. D. 
1715. 


(c) Quem edit, 1715¢ ‘ 
ring 
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ring a-near the luftre of thy virtues, and with fuch 
fmall prefents as our country affords, teflify to thee 
our moft humble refpett and homage. 


Tue Sylvan Gods to the queen. 


IN virtue, fenfe, and beauty, happier than thy 
Lappy anceftors , but moft happy in the fruit of thy 
marriage, whofe birth foreign ambaffadors congratu- 
late; whom the rural deities compliment with pre- 
fents , the fatyrs For faking their woods, the nympbs 
their fountains, the Sylvan Gods commanded by their 
king, carry this heavenly meffage as a pledge of hap- 
pier fucceeding ages he ifrening to mankind : to create 
this king, the immenfe univerfe has combined, nor 
chances, nov law, have any hand in it; fate bath 
decreed it. Fuft fothe little bees untaught, thorough 
the pure inflinét of nature, know their leader. ‘Thus 
Buchanan. 

Now when Buchanan publickly prefented this 
epigram to the queen on fo folemn occafion, it Was» 
no doubt, defigned to be handed about among the 
Scotifh and Englifo nobility, and others aeelect at 
the folemnity, as tis uftial on fuch occafions ; and 
by confequence Buchanan muft have been not only 
perfuaded himfelf that the queen was at that time 
efteemed a model of virtue, capable to attrad all 
avell-difpofed hearts, &c. but that the Engii/h and 
Scotifo nobility prefent were equally perfuaded of 
the truth of what his epigram contained, other- 
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wife to make fo publick an Elogium of the queen’s 
virtue, had been to proftitute his reputation, and 
make himfelf pafs for a fycophant, which furely 
he was not likely to do. 


I ask now which of the two extremes of the 
contradiction are we to truft to? Buchanan in this 
epigram (on the 17th of December, 1566.) giving 
us the higheft charatters of the queen’s virtue, 
and rendring fuch a publick teftimony to it in the 
prefence of fuch an affembly, where the queen’s 
charaéter and behaviour was fo well known: or the 
fame Buchanan in his Deteétion , telling the queen 
of England and her council, that at this very time 
queen Mary was publickly known for a vicious 
monfter, and exfpatiating before them on the fub- 
ject, with all the fluency of his virulent pen? for 
I fpeak here only of that time, to wit, of the 
time of the baptifm of the prince, the 17th of 
December, what fhe was in the eye of the pub- 
lick, and in Buchanan’s own at that time ; for the 
papers found by Morton in his box contained no-= 
thing of thefe times. 


THE only proper folution for this difficulty 
and contradiction, is to diftinguifh the times of 
the queen’s profperity and adverfity. When Ba- 
ebanan prefented the epigram with fuch high Elogi- 
ums of the queen’s virtue, her majefty was as yet 
on the throne, in the full exercife of her royal au- 
thority, miftrefs of favours and rewards: but 
Aa whey 
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when. Buchanan prefented the Deteétion, juft two 
years afterwards, to queen Elizabeth and her coun- 
cil, or commiffioners, queen Mary had been de-« 
pofed from her throne, deprived of all, a captive 
firft in Scotland, and then in England; the exer- 
cife of her royal authority transferred to Murray, 
and he become the diftributer of all favours and 
rewards ; and with him no merit was equal to that 
of defaming queen Mary, that being the only 
means to have her continued in captivity, and him- 
felf in the exercife of her royal authority: ac- 
cordingly Buchanan was recompenfed for his fer- 
vice, with the honourable and advantagious pofts 
of (a) direftor of the chancery, and keeper of the 
' privy-feal. 


{ fhall add no more; but that this may férve in 
a great meafure with impartial people, for a key 
to the reft of Buchanan’s Deteétion, and his other 
declamations againft queen Mary, which, if fhe 
had continued on the throne, had not only never 
have been compofed; but in all appearance the 
queen on the contrary might have had more in- 
cenfe prefented to her from the fame hand. Since 
in that cafe Morton’s box with the letters would 
never have been heard of; and if the queen had 
come to be, as without doubt in procefs of time 
fhe would have been, informed and perfwaded of 
Bothwel’s crime, both he and his partners in it 
would have fuffered the punifhment due to it. 


(4) Memoirs of Seotland, by Cravnfield, printed J.D. 1706 
P ef. pag. Ae BUT 
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Bu Tt to return to Murray; though queen £- 
Hzabeth was well enough contented out of (@) an 
emulation ordinary to the fex, that fome blot or 
reproach, by thefe accufations of Murray, was left, 
and remained upon her rival the queen of Svcot- 
land; yet fhe was too jealous of the prerogative 
of the royal dignity, and of the refpect due to fo- 
veraign princes, to have it thought that fhe would 
countenance Murray and his party in their taking up 
arms, imprifoning their foveraign, and depriving 
her of her crown and dignity for whatever caufe 
or crime. And this queen Elizadeth herielf had 
let the Scoti/h con{pirators know, upon the firft news 
fhe received of their enterprize againft their fove- 
raign, by her ambaffador Sic Nichelas Throgmor= 
ton, Whom fhe had fent down in the month of 
Fune, 1567, and in her letter to him of (4) 27 Fu- 
ly following to be imparted to them: fhe argues 
powerfully for the foveraignty of princes, and aa 
gainft the illegality of the confpirators proceedings; 
thefe are her words ; | 


YOU fhall let them (the confpirators) kzow, 
that if they fhall determine any thing to the depri- 
vation of the queen their foveraign lady of ber royal 
eftate, ye are well affurit of our own determinations 
And we have fome juft and probable caufe to think 


(a) Camd. p. 145. 
(&) Cotton, librar. Caligula, ¢. 1. fol 26, 27, &e, 


daa 
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the like of other princes of chriftendom: that we will 
make ourfelves a plain partie againft them, to the 
revenge of their foveraign, for example to all pofte- 
rity: and therein we doubt not but God will affift 
us, and confound them and their devices, confidering 
they have no warrant nor authority of the law of 
God or man to be as fuperior judges, or vindicators 
over their prince and foveraign: bowfoever they do 
gather, or conceive mater of deforder againft her : 
and therin we appeal them to recurr to their own 
confciences, what warrant they have in fcripture to 
depofe their prince: but contrary, and that with ex- 
pre/s words of St.Paul, who to the Romans com- 
manded them to obey, poteftatibus fupereminen- 
tioribus gladium geftantibus. ditbough it is well 
known, that the rulers in Rome were infidels: or 
what law do they find written in any monarchy, 
when, how, and inwhat fort fubjects foall take and 
arreft the perfon of their princes, commit and detain 
them in captivity 5 proceed againft them by proce/s 
and judgement: as we are affured no fuch order is 
to be found in the whole civil law. And if they have 
no warrant by feripture or civil law, and yet can 
find out for their purpofe fome examples, as we bear, 
by feditious ballets they put in print, they would pre- 
tend: we muft juftlie account thofe examples to be un- 
lawful, and adts of rebellion: and fo if the ftories 
be well made, the [ucceffes will prove them. | And 
thus after condemning their proceedings, and af- 
furing them that fhe would concurr towards the 
punifhing Borhwel, and the prefervation of the 

prince, 
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prince, fhe continues in thefe words] But herein 
we difent from them, that we think it not lawful, 
nor tolerable for them, being by God’s ordinance fub- 
jects, to call her, who alfo by God’s ordinance is 
their fupevior and prince, to anfwer to their accu[a- 
tions by way of force: for we do not think it con- 
fonant in nature, that the head fbould be fubjeé to 
the foot. Thus queen Elizabeth, when queen Ma- 
ry was imprifoned by her fubjects in Scotland. 


ANp though reafons of ftate, and the perfua- 
fions of fome of her chief counfellors engaged her, 
from the moment that queen Mary was under her 
own power, to change meafures as to that diftref- 
fed princefs, and make wfe of the accufations 
brought by her rebellious fubjeéts againft her, for 
a handle to continue her captive; yet Murray and 
his party knew very well, that queen Elizabeth’s 
fentiments of the refpett due to foveraigns, and of 
the unlawfulnefs of taking arms againft them, and 
pretending to depofe them, for whatever reafon, 
were {till the fame, it being a common caufe of 
all foveraigns : {0 whatever face fhe in the prefent 
jungture put upon their fa& outwardly, they knew 
very well (a) fhe hated and detefted them, and all 
their doings in her heart. 


THERE was therefore no other means left to 
Murray and his adherents to clear their caufe from 


(a) Elizabetha Scotorum infolentiam in abdicanda Regina 
ex animo, ut videbatur, averfata, Camden, p. 145. 


Aa? this 


2 
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this-odium, but to endeavour to feparate the caufe 
of the kings of Scotland from that of other kings, 
and to ihew that the kings of Scotland were an- 
fwerable to their fubjetts, and liable to.be punifhed. 
or depoled in cafe of male-adminiftration, however 
it might be as to other kings. 


Ir was then upon this occafion, and in this 
juncture that Buchanan, either by Murray’s order, 
or of his own motion, as well to fupport their 
common caufe againft the queen, as being other- 
wife prepoffeffed with the principles of a power in 
fubjects to arraign and depofe their kings, wrote 
his feditious dialogue, De Fure Regni apud Scotos, 
to endeavour to fhew, that the kings of Scotland 
were accountable to their fubjets for their actions 
and adminiftration ; and by confequence, that queen 
Mary being, as he falfely fuppofed, guilty of 
crimes and male-adminiftration, had been juftly 
deprived of her royal authority by her fubjetts, 
to whom, according to the principles fuppofed in 
this libel, it belonged both to judge and punith 
their kings, when they found them guilty; and to 
difpofe of the crown to the next heir, That Ba- 
chanan’s dialogue, De fure Regni, was penned upon 
this occafion; 2 and at ‘ae time, that is, towards 
the end of the conferences, or very foon after 
them, ‘both the dialogue itfelf infinuates, and ori- 
ginal letters, ftill remaining, make it evident ; a- 
mong others a letter from AZ Fobu (a) Betoun, 


(#) Memoirs of Scotland, in Col. Scot, Pasif. ‘Tom. IV. 
One 
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one of queen Mary’s agents then at London, of the 
rith of March 1569. Another (a) original letter of 
Mr. Thomas Maitland, brother to Lethington, writ- 
ten to queen Mary December 1. 15705 in which 
he protefts to her majefty, that his being brought 
interlocutor into that dialogue, to fay whatever 
Buchanan thought proper for his purpofe, was 
wholly Buchanan’s own invention; and that he, 
Thomas Maitland, had not the leaft hand in it. 
And that it was written about 4 D. 1569. 
(6) Buchanan himfelf informs us, where he tells us, 
that it was about 260 years after the coronation 
of king Robert I. which happened 4. D. 1306. 


HoweEVER copies of this dialogue were then 
handed about, to leffen the odium of Murray and 
his accomplices proceedings, and to flop the pub- 
lick clamour: and indignation upon queen Mary’s 
forced abdication: but it feems the dialogue, af- 
ter having ferved that turn, was fupprefled for a 
time by the author himfelf, and not printed, that 
I could meet with, till 4D. 1579. The reafon 
why the printing of it was thus ten or eleven years 
delayed, is not hard to be gueffed at: the fpecious 
reafons it contains, and the air of demonftration 
with which the politick reafonings and facts, where- 
upon it depends, are advanced, fufficed to make it 
go down with thofe in England or Scotland, who 
had intereft, that the afflicted queen fhould be 


(a) \bidem. 
(b) De jure regn. p. 26. edit. Freebaira. 


Aas opprefied 
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oppreffed ; and confidered it only as far as tt con 
cerned her perfonally, without weighing the con- 
fequences of it to all crowned heads, and the pub- 
lick tranquillity of kingdoms: but it was not yet 
in a condition to bear the teft of the publick, and 
wanted its chief and neceffary fupports to make it 
go down in foreign countries, apd with impartial 
men at home. 


THE author, to prove the pretended right of 
the Scots to depofe their kings, makes indeed ule 
of politick reafonings, drawn from republican 
fchemes, with which his knowledge of the an- 
cient Greek and Latin hiftories furnifhed him, as 
well as the common doétrines of the leading mi- 
nifters of the Gezeva plan of reformation: he en- 
deavours alfo to pervert the texts of fcripture, fo 
exprefs for the duty of fybjects to their foveraigns ; 
for all which he hath been chaftifed by three of 
his learned (2) countrymen, and more fuccin&ly 
by Sir George Mackenzie; but the chief bottom 
upon which his dialogue is built, are the examples 
and precedents of Sceti/h kings, called to account 
by their fubjetts for their male - adminiftration, 
and accordingly punifhed by them with depofition, 
imprifonment, or even with death; and for this 
the hiftory of the Scots 1s appealed to: in which 
Buchanan tells us, that he could count above 


(a) Nin, Winzet, Adam Blawod. William Barclay. 


(2) twelve 
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(a) twelve of thefe kings, that is, a third part of 
the firft forty kings, befides others afterwards, 
who, for their crimes and wickednefs, had been 
either condemned to perpetual prifon, or, by a 
voluntary exile, or laying hands on themfelves, 
had efcaped the punifhment due:to their crimes. 
And (0) elfewhere he tells us, that of thefe kings 
fome had been condemned to perpetual prifon, o- 
thers to banifhment, and others had been punithed 
even with death. 


§. 3. Of Buchanan’s biffory of the Scots. 


Tue only hiftory of the Scots in vogue, when 
the dialogue was written, was that of £7 Boece, 
in which indeed both the principles of this doc- 
trine are fuppofed and fupported, as we have feen 
before, by many inftances taken from Veremund, 
and fuch other forged pieces. Now though Bvece’s 
hiftory was at that time generally received, elpe- 
cially among thofe who had litle or no knowledge 
of the ftate of Britain in ancient times, or who 


had been at no pains to examine the srounds of 


that hiftory ; yet Boece’s whole narration being 
all over ftuffed with falfe or fabulous ftories, as it 
hath been (c) already fhewn, entirely contrary to 


(2) Poffem enumerare duodecim, aut etiam amplius reges 
[ Scotit ] qui ob fcelera & flagitia, aut in perpetuos carceres 
fant damnati, aut exilio, vel morte voluntaria juftas fcelerum 


peenas fugerunt. Buch, de Yure Regn. pag. 32. ed. Preeb. 
(6) quofdam [ Regum Scotig ] perpetuis carceribus dam- 


natos, alios partim exilio, partim morte multatos, Idd. p. 26. 
(c) Supra, pag. 249, &e. 
| all 
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all true hiftory: this was capable to decry fo ab- 
folutely all its authority, in the judgment of all 
people converfant in ancient learning, whether 
ftrangers or natives, that it became quite ufelefs 
towards fupporting Buchanan’s {chemes of monar- 
chy, with all the impartial, learned and polifhed 
part of mankind: there was therefore a neceffity 
of new moulding the hiftory of the Scots, to ren- 
der it proper for Auchanan’s purpofe: and he him- 
felf, as well prompted by men of his principles, 
as fitted by his elegant Latin ftyle, was prevailed 
on to fet about it: he began to write it in or a- 
bout the year 1570, and finifhed it about the year 
15793 by which it appears, that the printing the 
dialogue, De Fure Regni, already finithed and com- 
municated to the £uglifh miniftry and others, in 
the year 1569, was delayed till the year 1579. 
that the Scozé/h hiftory was well near finifhed to 
fupport the dialogue. 


A farther proof, that one of the chief motives 
Buchanan, in writing the hiftory of Scotland, 
was to eftablifh popular power on the ruin of mo- 
narchical authority is, that in writing this hiftory 
he had it in his option, either to follow Fohn For- 
dun and our ancient monaftery books, which he in 
his own judgment Iooked upon, as we fhall obferve, 
as the fureft monuments we had of hiftory;, or to 
follow Heder Boece’s hiftory, of which he himfelf 
made in reality little or no account, but only 
as it ferved his defign againft monarchy. Fordua, 
3 and 


r 
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and our ancient monaftery books or records, con- 
tained all we had remaining of ancient hiftory, and 
certainly could have furnithed Buchanan with much 
ereater helps to it, before the general difafter that 
came upon our MSS. hiftories and records, about 
the time of the reformation, by the burning and 
deftroying churches and monafteries, than can be 
now expetted: and "tis evident enough, by the 
critical differtations contained in Buchanan's firtt 
three books, that his own light and knowledge 
(if his prejudices had not byafied him) would 
have led him to have taken Fordun, and the ane ' 
cient monuments of the Roman and Britifh hifto- 
ry for his guides, efpecially in the times preceding 
Fergus the fon of Ere; and by confequence to have 
been as fparing in the hiftory of the firft forty 
kings, as Fordun and the reft of our chronicles 
had been, who after all their fearches, do teftify 
that they could find no full account of thefe 
kings. 


But this method would have done no fervice 
to the caufe in which Buchanan was embarked; 
for there were none of thefe inftances of the pow- 
er of the Scots to call their kings to account, to 
be met with in Fordun, or any Scoti/o writer 
before king fames I1Id’s reign, or even before 
Boece, who alone contained fuch materials as were 
proper for his defign: fo Buchanan's own judg- 
ment and knowledge of antiquity being over-ruled 
by his paffions, he refolyed to follow Bocce in his 

hiftory 
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hiftory of the forty kings, as being the only Sca- 
tifo writer who could furnifh him with inftances 
towards fupporting his new {chemes of government : 
the chief intent of Buchanan’s undertaking being, 
as we faid, to furnifh proofs to firpport the princi- 
ples he fuppofed in his libel, De Fure Regui, as our 
learned countryman Gordon of Straloch hath in few 
words well expreffed Buchanan’s whole defign (a). 
Qui centonem Buchanani de Fure Regni &F hiftoriam 
ejus exatte confideraverit, tnveniet trattatum de Fure 
Regni Thefin propofitam ; hifforiam fic detovtam ut 
Thefi firmamentum habeatur. 


WE have already fhewn at length the forgery 
of the vouchers, on whofe authority Boece hath 
given us the lives and aétions of the firft forty 
kings; and by the fame reafons, all that Buchanan 
hath written of them, being built on the fame foun- 
dation, is overturned before-hand: but tho’ both 
thefe writers have delivered much the fame ac- 
counts of a pretended ancient cuftom and right in 
the Scots to call their kings to account, and punish 
them for their bad condu&; yet there appears a 
great difference betwixt the two as to the views, 
intentions, and fincerity with which they wrote, 
as well as to their ability and skill in ancient hit 
tory and critical learning. 


WE have already obferved, that the facility 
with which Boece received and followed all he 


(4) Bifhop Nicolfon's Scot. Hift. librar ». 119. 
found 
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found in his Veremund, and other forged authors, 
on whofe authority he built his hiftory of the firft 
forty kings, fhews indeed a prejudice and byafs in 
him in favour of the power of the nobles and 
ftates, to limit the royal authority : and we have 
{hewn the different occafions by which this notion 
got footing, and ripened in Scotland, efpecially af- 
ter the death of king fames III. It was the in- 
tereft of all thofe that had a hand in the rebellion 
againft that prince, or in the famous att made to 
juftify it, to propagate the notion: fo no wonder 
that Boece was tainted with it, finding it fo con- 
formable to the tafte of the times in which he li- 
ved, and to the practice of the moft ancient times, 
according to his Veremund, and other forged vou- 
chers ; to which his fimplicity, credulity, and want 
of critical learning made him give credit, and look 
upon them as genuine copies of monuments of an- 
tiquity : but, befides that Boece was never embat- 
ked himfelf in any party again the government, 
or right of the monarch then in poffeffion, and fo 
had no private intereft to fupport againft monar- 
chy: it does not appear, that in writing his hif- 
tory he had any defign againft the right of the 
kings; but that his chief intention was to exalt 
the glory of his country, by afcribing to it fo ma- 
ny heroick atchievements, in ages, when other nor- 
thern nations made no great figure, or lay in ob- 
fcurity. And he (a) tells us alfo himfelf, that one 


(a) Boet. praf. 
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of his motives was to encourage our kings’ to vir- 
tue by the examples of good! princes, and deter 
them from vice by the punifhment of wicked 
ones. 


But as for Buchanan, the cafe was very diffe- 
vent. fe had heartily efpouféd the party of re. 
bels ufurping the royal authority, under the name 
of an infant, againft their foveraign: he had been 
one of the chief inftruments within his fphere, by 
his virulent pen, to make ufurpation ficcefsful and 
Jafting: and that fuccefs depending very much on 
firengthning the principles of the depofing power, 
it was highly his intereft, as well as inclination, 
to exert all his eloquence on that undertaking. On 
the other hand, he was certainly one of the moft 
learned criticks of his time, and a fevere one too, 
when it was to his purpofé: fo that Buchanan 
followed Boece’s hiftory of the forty kings, not 
with a blind credulity, looking on it as well groun- 
ded, as Boece himfelf had followed his Veremund, 
but without believing himfelf the truth of the 
hiftory of thefe forty kings, which he copied from 
Boece, or rather being perfuaded it was all falfe 
and groundlefs ; yet he made it his bufinefs to 
make it be believed by pofterity ; and all this with a 
premeditated defign to render our kings accountable, 
and liable to be punithed by their fubjeéts, as well 
as to juftify the proceedings againft queen Mary in 
particular : this will, no doubt, appear a very heavy 
charge againit fo famed a writer, fo much the mere 
: | that 
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that it falls chiefly upon his probity and morality ; 
and therefore requires not to be fuperficially treated, 
nor advanced without fubftantial proofs. In order to 
make it good I fhall endeavour to fhew, 1°. That 
Buchanan had fio -other ground or authority for 
all he hath fet down in his fourth book (over and 
above what Fordun contains ) of the names, lives, 
and reigns of the firft forty kings, but Boece’s 
hiftory. 2°. That Buchanan was perfuaded, that 
all that Boece wrote of the names, lives, and reigns 
of thefe forty kings (over and above what’s in 
Fordun) was fabulous, and without ground or au- 
thority. 3°. That notwithftanding Buchanan him- 
felf did not believe the accounts that Boece gave 
of thefe kings, yet he does all that lies in his pow- 
er to render them credible to pofterity, and wrote 
his hiftory with a defign to impofe them as true. 
4°. That his chief intention in all this was to fup- 
port the maxims of government he had fettled in 
‘his dialogue, De Fure Regni apud Scotos, or a power 
in the Scots to depofe and punish their foveraigns. 


§. 4. I. That Buchanan had no other ground nor 
authority for all he hath fet down in his fourth 
book (over and above what Kordun contains) of 
the names, lives, and reigns of the firft forty 
kings, but Boece’s hiftory. 


To be convinced of this, there needs no more 
but to compare together the accounts that thefe 
two hiftorians give of thefe forty kings, and it 
will 
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will be found that Buchanan’s account is a meer 
abridgment of that of Boece, in which Buchanan 
hath only omitted the fabulous ftories, to give it, 
as we fhall fee, more credit. 2°. The fame names 
of kings, the fame genealogy, the years of their 
reigns and death; the fame ufage they met with 
from their nobles or ftates, contained in Bucha- 
nan’s hiftory, are to be found exactly in that of 
Boece, and in no other ancient hiftory nor record: 
nor is there one paffage of all thefe forty kings 
reigns in Buchanan, which 1s not in Boece, excep- 
ting a few of no confequence, from Roman writers. 
3°. Though Buchanan, in the fifth and following 
books of his hiftory, from king Fergus II. down- 
wards, is careful to quote our ancient monaftery 
books or hiftories; fuch as Fordun, the book of 
Paflay, Winton, &c. yet he never mentions one 
Scotifa hiftorian, to authorize any thing of what 
he writes of the firft forty kings in his fourth 
book: the reafon is obvious, becaufe he found no 
where, but in Boece, all that he relates of them, 
and no where, but in him, what he fets down of 
the depofing power. 


§. 5. II. Zhat Buchanan was perfuaded, that all 
that Boece had written of thefe firft forty kings 
(over and above what's in Fordun) was fabu- 


lous, without any probable ground, and deferved 
m0 credit. 


THAT. Buchanan was perfuaded, that all that 
Boece wrote of the genealogy, names, lives, actions, 
and, 
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éad reigns of thefe firft kings was groundlefs and 
fabulous, is clear from the principles laid down by 
Buchanan himfelf in his fecond book, of the ig- 
fHorance in which the inhabitants of Britain were 
in ancient times, of all paft tranfactions;, for no 
knowledge of paft tranfactions could be preferved, 
but either by written accounts and monuments of 
hiftory, or by traditions or relations of the Bards 
or Seanachies. Now as to written records, or hilt 
torical accounts of ancient tranfaftions in Britain, 
(a) Buchanan firft fappofes with reafon, that the 
northern, and more inland inhabitants of Britain 
were more barbarous and ignorant of what paft 
before their time, than thofe upon the fouthern 
coaft, where Fulins Cefar made his defcent and 
inquiry; and yet even among thofe laft Ce/far 
could find no accounts of paft tranfattions, and 
he met with fo great ignorance, that they believed 
the inland inhabitants (4) were originally of the 
ifland itfelf, and not come from elfewhere: and a- 
bout one hundred years after Julius Cefar, when 
the Romans had made the round of Britain, and 
difcovered all the inmoft receffes of it under 2gri- 


(a) In ea parte Britanniz quam Cefar attigit, nulla prorfus 
vetuftarum rerum erat memoria. Apud interiores vero, qui 
longé incultius agebant, longé minus: adeo ut cum illos de 
gentis origine, & veterrimis Infule cultoribus rogaret, nihil 
certe comperiffe feribat, Buchan, bift, I, 2, fol. 12. move edit, 
Freebairn, p. 22. 

() Britanniz pars interior ab iis incolitur qvos natos in Ine 
fala ipfi memorize proditum dicunt. Cafar de bello Gall. J. 5. 
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cola; (a) Tacitus, who had his accounts froth gri- 
cola, and thofe that accompanied: him in that ex- 
pedition, tells us, he could find no certain account 
of the natives that he could commit to writing, 
for the information of pofterity :. and this was a- 
bout four hundred years after the time that Boece, 
and from him Buchanan, pretends to give us a di. 
{tinct hiftory of the reigns and actions of our an- 
cient kings, 


(1) BUCHANAN proves. the want.of all 
ancient records of hiftory in Britain, from Gildas 
the eldeft Britifo writer, who. lived in the fixth 
age, and could tell us nothing of their origine, or 
antient civil hiftory ; and acknowledges that the 
little he hath of the religious part of their hiftory, 
was not from any Briti/fh monuments or records, 
which, fays (c) Gildas, in cafe there ever were any, 
Were quite loft: and this affertion of Gildas, which 
Guchanan brings to prove the want of hiftorical 
records among the Britains, includes all the reigns 
of the firft forty Scoti/s kings: fince Gildas lived 
about one hundred years after the time that Boece 


(a) Poft Cefarem Corn. Tacitus non minore fide, quam di- 
ligentia feriptor, jam perluftrata Romanis claffibus Britannia, 
intimifque latebris ejus excuffis, ne ipfe quidam quidquam 
certi, quod pofteritati proderet; invenit. Buchan. ybi fapra, 

(4) Gildas quoque, qui fupra quadringentos annos poft Ta- 
citum vixit, fe non e monumentis, que nulla erant, fed ex 
tranimarina relatione, que {cribit, tradere affirmat, Buchan, 
ébid. 

(©) Hiltor. Gildze, cap. 2. pas. 2, edite Tho. Gale. 

and 
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and Buchanan place the overthrow of the Scorifp 
monarchy in Britain, under Eugenius the firft, who 
was according to them the laft of thefe ancient 
forty kings, and predeceffor to Fergus II. whom 
they make the reftorer of the monarchy. 


AND by confequence Buchanan, by the inferen- 
ces he draws from the expreffions of Julius Cxfar, 
Tacitus, and of Gildas, having proved, that evert 
in the fouth of Britain the ignorance of paft tranf- 
actions, and of all ancient records, was fo great in 
the fifth age; and fuppofing it muft have been yet 
greater in the northern parts, Buchanan in courfé 
could believe nothing certain of what Boece relates 
of the reigns of the firft forty kings, or any par- 
ticulars of what paft in the north of Britain be- 
fore the fifth age, except what could be drawn 
from the Roman, or other foreign writers. I ad- 
ded here defignedly [hy the inferences Buchanati 
draws from thofe paffages becaufe I think he ftrains 
them beyond what they’ll bear in the original wri- 
ters: but it fuffices, that he underftood by thefe 
paffages, that as far down as the fifth or fixth age 
there was no credible accounts remaining of paft 
tranfactions in the north of Britain, to convince us 
that Buchanan believed nothing of what he wrote 
after Boece, in his hiftory of the firft forty kings. 


THIs is not all: Buchanan in the fame place, 
confequently to the ignorance in which he fuppo- 
fes (with reafon) that the inhabitants of Britaiv 
Bb 2 were 
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were in thofe ages of all paft tranfaftions in the 
ifland, concludes by telling us, that (2) they who 
pretend to ancient annals or records of things paft 
of old in Britain, mutt firft give us account who 
tranfmitted down thefe annals or hiftories to us 3 
where they have been fo long preferved and con- 
cealed, fo as no mention fhould have been of them 
till of late? how they were conveyed down incor- 
rupted to us after fo many ages? Would not one 
think that Buchanan had here in view Boece’s Vere- 
mund, and other vouchers? at leaft, without na- 
ming them, he could not more plainly defcribe 
them. Befides, that tho’ Veremund and the reft 
had been genuine hiftories, the queftion ftill re- 
currs, What means they had to be informed of 
the particulars of the lives and reigns of thefe for- 
ty kings, the lateft of them about feven hundred 
years before Veremund, and the earlieft about 
thirteen hundred, before he is fuppofed to have 
written ? 


(4) Bur left recourfe might be had to the Bards 
or Scanachies, as the prefervers of the memory of 
pait tranfactions, Buchanan is careful to take away 


(2) Igitur qui de veteribus annalibus Britannorum originem 
afferre fe affeverant, reddenda, opinor, illis erit ratio, Quis 
primus ifta tradiderit ; ubi tandiu latuerint, quomodo ad nos 
tot poft fecula incorrupta pervenerint. Buchan. ubi fupra, ne- 
we edit, 22. 

(4) Quod autem ad Bardos & Seneciones veteris memoriz 
cultodes, quidam confugiunt, prorfus perridiculé faciunt, ©’. 
Buchan. ibid, nova edit. pg. 23, 

| alfe 
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alfo that defperate refuge; and tells us plainly, 
that it were ridiculous to expect any certainty of 
hiftory from them: and for a proof of it he gives 
us this defcription of them: that the Bards were 
altogether ignorant of letters, and left no records 
of ancient tranfaétions behind them ; that the Sea- 
nachies were maintained in every clan, on purpofe to 
chant out by heart rythms compofed on the praifes 
of their patrons, having no learning at all, and 
their fubfiftehce depending on their flattering great 
men, no credit could be given to them. 


In fine; Buchanan concludes his obfervations 
upon the ignorance the Britains of old were in of 
the knowledge of ancient hiftory, in thefe words. 
In (a) fo great a filence of ancient writers concerning 
matters of antiquity, when men were often ignorant 
of the trath of what paft in their own times, there 
being nothing affured and fincere, I think it more mo- 
deft, fays Buchanan, not to be afhamed to be /ilent, 
than by devifing falfboods to fhew one’s inpudence, 


and flight the better judgment of other men. ‘Thefe 


were Buchanan's fincere fentiments of ours, and 
the reft of the Briti/h high antiquities, when, as 
yet, free from, or laying afide the violent fpirit of 
fa&tion and party, wherewith he was animated in 
writing his hiftory, he confidered more calmly 
what he met with in the ancient Romaz and Bri- 
tifa writers, of the ignorance in which the Brie 


(2) Buchan. ubi fupra, 2ove edit. p.23, 
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tains, even of the fouth, and more yet, thofe of 
the north, were of all paft tranfa&tions in ancient 
times, and in particular of thofe of the feven cen- 
turies, from Fergus I.. till Fergus II. How much 
more honourable had it been to his own reputa- 
tion, and how happy for his country, if he had 
continued clofe to thefe principles, with which his 
more than ordinary erudition had furnifhed him ! 


As to the time when he wrote the firft. preli- 
minary books of his hiftory, whence the above 
quoted paflages are taken: the remark that JZ. 
Ruddiman makes in his learned obfervations on 
Buchanan’s hiftory, upon a paflage of the -firft 
book, where Buchanan corretts what he: had ad- 
vanced in his fourth book concerning the ancient 
monument, commonly called Fules-Hoff ; that re- 
mark fhews very well, that the two or‘three firft 
books were either written, or at leaft revifed, and 
augmented with new obfervations by the’ ‘author, 
the fourth book’ was» compofed: but that 


= 


»] 


firft books were compofed, as to the fubftance 
of them, before the hiftory, and only revifed and 
augmented by Buchanan, with new obfervations, 
after he hae written his hiftory; appears to me 
much more probable for the reafons following, 


1°. It feems much more natural, that a man 
of Buchanan’s great reading would piemife to the 
hiftory which he intended to give of his country, 
fome fuch difcuffiens on the coyntry itfelf; the 
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firft inhabitants, 7c: as are contained in.the two 
firft books, than bluntly to begin the hiftory, as 
the fourth book doth, without any preliminary, 
2°. There appears no where, that I could obferve, 
in thefe three firft.books, any thing of that fpirit 

of party with. which Buchanan was fo pofiefied 
whem he wrote his hiftory, and in which he conti 

nued to. the end of it, that it difcovers itfelf al- 
moft:in every page: 3°. It appears by Buchanan's 
(a) letters, i tenet the time, or after he had 
finifhed his hiftory., and by the fame learned au- 
thor’s (2) obfervations,on them in Buchanan's lite; 
that he; was then, fo, apprefied with the weight of 
age and infirmities, that he had given over all ftu- 
dies that required any. great application : and fo I 
think it no ways likely that he could, in thofe cir- 
cumftances, have compofed the two firft books, 
which contain fuch a variety of obfervacions, that 
required a.more than ordinary application, a ready 
memory, and prefence of mind, of which Bucha- 
nan at that age, and under thofe infirmities, is not 
to be,fuppofed capable; and that all he could do 
in that fituation of body and mind, was to revife 
what he had compofed long before, and augment 
it with fuch new obfervations, as he had after- 
wards made. - In fine, the introduction, or begin- 
ning of the firft book, appears vifibly to be the 


(#) Ego vero literis jam valedixi. Epift. 37. p. 32. nove edit. 
(b) Senio & morbis fraGus.. Vit. Buchan. nove edit. p. U1. 
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(a) words of a writer, that had not already write 
ten the hiftory of his coyntry, but was only refol- 
ved to fet about it. 


So upon the whole, Iam much more inclined 
to look upon the two firft books of Buchanan's 
hiftory, as compofed by him, as to the fubftance, 
whilft he was yet unprejudiced, and before he was 
embarked in any party or faétion, and whilft he 
haa nothing in view but the truth of hiftory, and 
wes fincerely inquiring into the true ftate’ of the 
ancient inhabitants of the northern parts of Bri- 
tain, by the helps which his erudition and le€ture 
of the ancient Greek and Roman writers furnifhed 
him, as well as the knowledge he had of the Gz- 
dick, and other ancient languages; and that he 
afterwards reduced thefe collections into the order 
in which we have them, with his additional obfer- 
vations, to ferve for an introduttion to his hil 
fory. 


But be that as it will, and whatever time he 
wrote thofe firft books, it is very clear, by the 
paffages that L have fet down from them, - that 
Buchanan was perfuaded that there was no credi- 
ble account of the hiftory of the northern ‘parts 
of Britain, during the feven centuries of the reigng 


(4) Cum rés geftas majorum noftrorum a fabulafum vanitate 
liberare, & ab oblivionis j injuria vindicate ftatuiffém, non ab 
se mihi fatturus videbar, fi a primordia, &ce. Buchan. lib, 5, 
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of the forty kings : and that the hiftory that Bo- 
ece had given of them was not only without any 
credible voucher, but fabulous, and contradicted 
by the more ancient hiftorians of the Scots. 


For it isa new proof, that Buchanan at the 
bottom put no truft in Boece’s hiftory nor vouchers, 
and only followed him becaufe he found him fit 
for his prefent purpofe: that Buchanan was per- 
fettly well acquainted with Forduws chronicle, and 
our other monaftery books, and valued them fo 
much beyond Boece, that in fixing the year of Fers 
gus I1d’s re-eftablifhment, where properly Fordun’s 
hiftory of the reigns of our kings begins, he 
quite abandons Boece’s chronology, who had poit- 
poned king Fergus Il’s reftoration until 4. D. 4225 
(that he might give that king time to go to the 
fiege of Rome with Alarick, A.D. 409.) and fol- 
lows that of Fordun, who places this reftoration 
A.D. 403. And Buchanan continues to follow 
Fordun’s chronology in the fucceeding reigns: this 
fhews the little account he made of Boece and his 
famed vouchers ; and that if he had hitherto fol- 
lowed him, it was becaufe he had no other guide 
in the reigns of the forty kings {o fitted to his de- 
figns ; for Fordun had pafs’d over thof reigns, and 
given only a flight account of one or two of them 


for want of vouchers, 


Brsipks, that Buchanan in reality was,.fo much 


perfuaded, that Fordan’s authority in out hiftory 
was 
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was preferable to that of Boece; that inthe reigns 
of thofe among our kings, after Fergus 11. whom 
Boece, fi from his forged vouchers, had fet down as 
inftances of the power that their fubjects exercifed 
over them: Buchanan, for the moft part, fets down 
fordun’s account of thefe kings, tho’ quite contra 

dictory to:that of Boece ; tho’ at the fame, time, 
not to lofe entirely fuch ufeful fupports of his prin. 
ciples as thofe later inftances of Boece furnifh; he 
not to fet down alfo) Boece’s accounts. of thefe 
kings, and then leaves the whole in doubt, and. to 
the choice of his. reader’: > knowing very well,that 
men of his own principle ‘Sy whom: he had chiefly 
in view, would-not-fail to prefer that account of 
the ftory that confirmed them.:.-but.to. ‘be ture. a 
man of Buchanan's principles thad never;,Jeft in 
doubt inftances lo: propers,to; {apport them,; if he 
had not hada great efteem of Furduy’s authority, 


and avery fmall value, if any at all, for, that.of 
Boece. 

ALL this thews how ;well..Buchanan was .ac- 
quainted with Fordun’s chronicles, and,..by con- 
fequence with the old Benealos 3y of our, kings fo 
often mentioned by Fordy “i and by all our monaf= 
tery books: and the preference he gives all along 


to thofe over. Boece’s accounts, makes it:.no. lefs 


certain, that he valued sncomparahly more.the fe- 
ries of that Bean rted in their chronicles, 
and looked upon i ai only authentick ;: Bs 


much the more, sae a names were conformable 
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to the old Scotifh or Gelick Idiom, whereof Bucha- 
yan, born in thofe parts, was a good judge: and 
fo he muft have looked upon the new genealogy 
sn Boece’s hiftory, as well as the very names of 
the moft of his firft forty kings, as a new inven. 
tion, and could not but evidently fee that thefe 
names were forged upon falfe readings of the an- 
cient genealogy in Fordun, and the other MSS. 
hiftories : and by confequence Buchanan mutt have 
been in reality convinced in his judgment, that 
Boece’s whole hiftory of the forty kings, having 
thofe forged’ names of kings for its foundation, 
was an invention of later times, pofterior to For- 
dun, and therefore abfolutely falfe and fabulous. 


§.6. ILL. That noiwithfanding Buchanan bim/felf 
did not believe the accounts that Boece gave of 
the firft forty kings (as we have feen) yet he did 
all that lay in bis power to vender them credible, 
and wrote his own hiftory with that defign. 


1°. To put this in a clear light, let it be obfer- 
ved that all that is contained in the firft fix books 
of Boece’s hiftory, concerning the forty kings, may 
be naturally reduced to thefe three heads. 1°. The 
number, names, and genealogy of thefe kings; 
with fuch paffages of their lives and reigns as ferve 
to exalt the honour of the Scots, and at the fame 
time are not manifeftly fabulous, or do not clath 
dire&tly with the certain accounts we have from 
authentick hiftory, of the ancient ftate of the north 
) i of 
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of Britain. 2°. Thefe particulars of Boece’s hifz 
tory of the forty kings, which are either vifibly 
fabulous, or evidently contradi& true ancient hift 
tory, in the judgment of all that are skilled init: 
as alfo Boece’s often quoting Veremund, and other 


his relying on them for his guarantees. 3°, The 
many inftances that Boece gives of the Scots exer- 
cifing a power over their kings, to call them per- 
fonally to account, and punifh them for male:ad- 
miniftration. ‘This fuppofed, we may eafily difco- 
ver Buchanan’s motives in new moulding the Sco- 
tifa hiftory; why he purfued Boece’s plan of it, 
and followed him as his guide, preferably to For- 
dua and our monaftery books; and what method 
he was to follow to render the inftances of the de- 
pofing power, contained in Boece, more credible to 
pofterity. 


II. THER E’s ho doubt, but of thefe three 
heads, to which all Boece’s hiftory may be redu- 
ced, the third head, containing the many inftan- 
ces of the fubje&ts curbing their foveraigns, was 
what chiefly pleafed Buchanan, and thofe that fet 
him at work, that being the great fupport of all 
their politicks in thofe days, to juftify their ha- 
ving imprifoned their lawful fovéraign, and forced 
her to renounce her crown to ah infant, or rather 
to her greateft enemies under the child’s name, 
Now neither Forden, nor any one hiftory prece. 
ding that of Boece, furnifhes fo much as one ine 
flance 
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fiance of that power exercifed by the Scots over 
their kings. Therefore the hiftory of Boece, and 
that alone was proper for their purpofe, and for 
carrying on the work of the times: but then the 
fecond head, or fabulous part of Boece’s hiftory, 
rendered all thofe inftances of popular power, and 
indeed all the hiftory of Boece’s forty kings in ge- 

neral, abfolutely incredible to all men verfed in 
the ancient hiftory of Britain, and fo the whole 
became ufelefs to their purpofe, unlefs the parti- 
culars contained under that fecond head were re- 
trenched. Now this could not be done but by 
new moulding Boece’s hiftory, and laying entirely 
afide all that is contained under this fecond head, 
and making up a compounded context of the firft 
and third: the particulars contained under the firft 
head being abfolutely neceffary for a vehicle to the 
third. 
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TI. No man alive, as we have already obfer- 
ved, was fitter every way for executing this de- 
fign than Buchanan : his erudition, and skill in an- 
tiquity and critical learning, more than ordinary 
for that age, enabled him to difcern and retrench 
what would vifibly fhock the learned, that is all 
contained under the fecond head: his reputation 
ain the learned world, and the air of affurance with 
which he writes, were proper to impofe on the 
generality of the readers: and his excellent Laziz 
ftyle, formed on that of the pureft Roman au- 

thors, enabled him to put the firft and third heads, 


_ 
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connected into a coritinued feries of hiftory, i 
the moft taking drefs, to fet it off among the 
more polite readers. In fine, his republican prin- 
ciples of government, his prejudices againft mo-« 
narchy in general, and againft his foveraign queen 
Mary in particular; his union and joint intereft 
with all the enemies of that princefs, made him 
zealous in the caufe. 
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IV. AND now to come into the detail of the 
execution of the work laid upon him, of writing 
our hiftory in this new dref{s, in order to procure 
credit to all the inftances of the depofing power, 
mentioned in that of Boece, we fhall find he hath 
left nothing untried to acquit himfelf of that 
charge ; and taken all the sae proper means to 
impofe on pofterity Boece’s hiftory reformed, and 
put it in the beft drefs, tho’ he did not believe it 
himfelf. In order to this he hath given us the 
fame number of forty kings; tho’ Fordum, whom 
he trufted more, had called them forty-five: the 
fame genealogy as in Boece, tho’ he knew it to be 
falfe and fictitious, as being contrary to that given 
by Fordun, and 5 all writers, and in all ages where 
it had been mentioned, and that of Boece, never 
heard of before: the fame names of kings, tho? 
he knew that moft of them were forged of late 
on falfe readings of corrupted and new copies of 
the genuine o old genealogy. He added alfo from 
Boece the years zd eter eae with fuch parti- 
culars of their lives and 
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make up a continued hiftory, and ferve for a bot- 
tom to his inftances of the depofing power. 2°. To 
make his new performance more plaufible and ac- 
ceptable to his own countrymen, and no doubt to 
give the country reputation among ftrangers, he 
hath omitted nothing credible in Boece, that ten- 
ded to fhew the antiquity of the monarchy ; and 
appears very zealous in that (efpecially againft 
Humphry Lhuyd, who had endeavoured to difcre- 
dit Boece, which would have undermined all Bucha- 
nan’s new fabrick.) He- hath, moreover, taken 
from Boece fuch plaufible accounts of the brave 
aftions of the Scots in peace and war, under their 
firft kings, as could not be proved fabulous, or di- 
re€tly contrary to authentick hiftory. 


V. 3°. THo’ he hath nothing material in all his 
hiftory of the forty kings, but what is taken from 
Boece, and from him alone; yet knowing that the 
learned began already to look on Boece as a fabu- 
lous writer, Buchanan, that he might not difcredit 
his own performance, which he knew would hap- 
pen, if it had been thought to be built on the au- 
thority of Boece or his vouchers, takes particular 
care never once to name Boece, or his Veremund, 
Campbel, &c. in all his four books, where he gives 
the hiftory of the forty kings: but on the con- 
trary, to gain credit to his own work, and impofe 
the better on his vulgar readers, he hath written 
that hiftory with the air and aflurance of a man, 
that had good authority from ancient records of 
hiftory, 
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hiftory, difting& from Boece ; but without ever tel- 
ling us where they are to be found, or even fo 
much as naming one of them, which he failed not 
to do on other occafions, when he finds, in the 
continuation of his hiftory, Fordun, or other wri- 
ters, diftin& from Boece, to vouch what he ad- 
vances. 


VI. 4°. To remove all that might render the 
credit of his hiftory dubious, Buchanan hath care- 
fully retrenched in his own hiftory all thofe parti- 
culars of the fecond head of that of Boece, which 
plainly contraditted ancient hiftory, or which he 
forefaw would be looked upon as vifibly fabulous, 
tho’ they be afferted by Boece with an equal affu- 
rance, as taken from his Veremund and other 
vouchers, as the other fatts which Buchanaa retains. 
Such are the wives of the Piéts, interceding be- 
tween them and the Scots, like the Sabine in the 
Roman hiftory ; Mainus, like Numa, eftablithing 
the facred rites among the Scots, according to 
the Egyptian form; king Dornadilla’s caufing ta- 
bles of laws to be written, €?c. But all that fine 
policy, borrowed vifibly from Titus Livius, is 
dropped by Buchanan, as are alfo the far-fetched 
ftories of king Ptolomy’s ambafladors, come to make 
a geographical defcription of Scotland; thofe of 
the two Spanifh philofophers; of the Druids in the 
Ife of Man; of Fergus I. going to the fiege of 
Rome; his bringing thence ancient books for his 
Share of the booty of that rich city, Ge All this 
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is left out by Buchanan, tho’ Boece fays he had it 
all from his Veremund, &c. Buchanan alfo pafles 
wifély over in filence the Scots affifting the Bri- 
tains againtt Julius Cefar, Auguftus’s embafiy to 
king Metellanus, and all the Scotifo wars with the 
Romans, till Fulizs Agricola’s expedition. Bucha- 
nan makes no mention of Boece’s Camelodunum in 
Scotland, and (a) reftores it, as well as the Brigan- 
tes and Silures, to the Britains, from whom Boece 
had borrowed them. 


VII. To pals over a number of other reforma- 
tions and rétrenchments made by Buchanan in 
Boece’s lives of the forty kings, to give them an 
air of truth, I thall orily take notice of the turn 
he hath given to the life of king Caraétacus. Bo- 
ece or his vouchers found it honourable for the 
Scots to make that famous prince one of their 
kings; and therefore having grafted him on his 
forged genealogy, he gives us in his reign all that 
Tacitus had written of his flory, turned in a drefs 
proper for a Scotia king, with many additional 
exploits and circumftances of his reign, taken from 
Feremund, and fach other records. All this Bu- 
chanan knew to be abfolutely groundlefs, and drops 
it accordingly ; but then not to lofe quite one of the 
forty kings, he muft retain the fame name: but 
to obviate all objections from Zacééus, who tells us 
Caratiacus was king of the S¢/ares, or of South« 


(+) Buchan, J. 2. p.23, eet, Edit, 
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Wales: Buchanan makes quite another man of 
him, quite diftinét from Boece’s Caraétacus; and 
accordingly, inftead of twenty-fix pages in Folio, 
which Boece had filled with the heroick exploits 
of his king Carattacus, Buchanan tells us in two 
lines, that his king Caraétacus reduced the Aubude, 
or weftern iflands into order, and no more. 


§.7. IV. Buchanan’s chief intention in writing bis 
hiftory, was to fupport the principles of govern 
ment of his dialogue, De Jure Regni, or the fub- 
getts power to depofe and punifh their kings. 


To prove this we need only to obferve, that 
whereas Buchanan hath rejeted or dropped a vaft 
number of particulars of the forty kings lives re- 
Jated by Boece, not only of what was vifibly fa- 
bulous or falfe, but even of thofe fa&ts which ap- 
pear as probable as fome of thofe he retained 5 
and this out of fuch a defire of abridging the 
hiftory of the forty kings, that he hath reduced 
two hundred pages that it takes up in Boece to 
about twenty pages: yet as to thofe inftances 
contained in Boece, of the fubjetts exercifing a 
power over their kings; Buchanan is fo far from 
retrenching any of them, though he knew they 
were as fabulous as the reft he had paft over; 
that on the contrary, he rather enlarges upon 
what Boece relates of them: and as a learned 
(2) bifhop of the church of England juftly ob- 
ferves, When Buchanan defcribes the barbarous 

(4) B. Nicholfon’s Scotith, hiftorical library, p. 115. 
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affafination or murther of any of the Scotith kings, 
be does it with fuch an air of pleafure and fatis- 
fattion, as fhews that he delighted to dwell on the 
fubjett, and that the head of a flaughter’d monarch 
could not be a more grateful fpettacle to the people 
(gratum populo fpectaculum ) than it was to him- 
feif. So that he hath not paft over one fingle ex- 
ample of that kind without giving it at length ; as 
may be feen in what he fays of Nothatus, The- 
yeus, Durftus, Evenus III. Dardanus, Lugtacus, 
Mozaldus, Conarius, Satrabil, Ethodius, Athirco, 
Natholocus, and Romachus ; which makes juft a 
third part of the forty kings, as we have already 
(a) remarked, that he had reckoned them up in 
his treatife, De Jure Regni: and in the relation 
that he puts in Morton’s mouth, 4. D. 1571, he 
repeats fo often over the cuftom or right of the 
Scots, as he pretends, to degrade and kill their 
kings: that one fees he took pleafure to augment 
the (4) number of them, and to recount the dif- 
ferent punifhments infli&ted on them. And yet 
there cannot be fhewn one fingle inftance, by any 
hiftory or record, before king James TIL. of any 
one of the kings of Scotland, having been judicial- 
ly arraigned, and depofed by their fubjetts, (for 
that is the queftion)) and even what was done in 


(a) Supra, pag. 261. 
(b) Cum tot reges, quos enumerare longum effet, majores 
noftri regno exuerint, exilio damnarent, carceribus coercuerinit, 


fupplicio denique affecerint, &c. Buchanan hift. p. 398. edit, 
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the cafe of king ‘ames Ill. doth not pee it 3 
ae he was ki illed in battle by a faction of the 
nobility in open rebellion, without any form 
of law, or judicial proceeding; and the a& that 
they paffed afterwards to juftify their attempt, was 
sai to fave themfelves, as hath been (a) already 
obferved. 


So the firft judicial Fa fentence of con- 
demnation, and formal depofition of any ei het: 
of Scotland, was that of queen Mary in Murray’s 
egies ge A.D. 1567. And how legal the pro- 


ings again{t that princefs were, even laying a- 


fide her pes of their foveraign, and to fay 
nothing of the legality of that enh may be 


eafily judged by this; that fhe was condemned 
without being heard in her defence, either in per- 
fon, or by advocates, as fhe moft earneftly intrea- 
ted to be heard; and that in the judgment pro- 
nounced againft her, the fame perfons were her 
acculers, witneffes, and judges. 


As to all the ancient’ examples of kings depo- 
fed, that Buchanan mufters up, it will be found 
upon examination that they were all without ex- 
ception, either of the number of Veremund's forty 
kings, of whom enough hath been faid, or of other 
pofterior kings, whofe accufations and procefs de- 
pend wholly on the fole authority of the fame 


(2) Supra, P. 279. 
| Vevemung, 
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Veremund, related by Boece, but contradicted, as 
(a) we elfewhere obferved, by the authority of 
Fordun, and of all our hiftorians before king ames 
III. or in fine, of the number of thofe kings that 
were killed in battle by their competitors, before 
the order of fucceffion was fully regulated and fix- 
ed to the next immediate heir: but not fo much 
as one inftance can be alledged of any arraign- 
ment, judicial proceeding, or formal depofition 
of any one foveraign of Scotland before the month 
of December 1567. in the aforefaid cafe of queen 
Mary. 


BuT in all this, as I faid () before, on occa- 
fion of king Fames Til. I only examine matters 
of faé, as a critick or an hiftorian, without med- 
ling in the leaft with what concerns the eftablifh’d 
civil government, or the alterations that have been 
made in it by our kings and parliaments, fince the 
fifteenth or fixteenth age: the foveraign alone, 
with the eftates of the kingdom, and no Baas 
perfon whatfoever, being the only proper judges 
of what is beft for the publick good, which ought 
to be the aim and {cope of all government: and 
thus much as to Buchanan’s {o often repeated ex- 
amples of kings of Scotland arraigned, judicially 
depofed, and punifhed by their fubjetts. 


AND now to conclude what concerns him:' by 
what hath been faid in thefe four Jaft paragraphs, 


(#) Supra, p. 259, (b) Supra, p. 253. 
Cc 3 it 
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it will appear to the impartial reader that Bucha- 
wan’s intention, in his hiftory of the forty kings 
after Boece, was to impofe on pofterity, as true 
hiftory, what he himielf knew to be without any 
folid ground; and that one of his chief motives 
in writing it, was to confirm the principles of the 
depofing power which he had laid down in his 
treatife, De Fure Regni apud Scotos. As to the 
fubftance of his hiftory of the forty kings, having 
fhewn that it hath no other foundation but that of 
Boece, the arguments brought againft this laft, do 
equally refute that of Buchanan. And to finith 
what concerns it, it is remarkable, that it came 
out in a proper juncture for fuch a work, to wit, 
A. D. 1582. whilft king James VI. was detained 
prifoner by a faction of the nobility: but that king 
was no fooner at liberty, than in a free (a) par- 
liament, 4. D. 1584. Bachanan’s hiftory, as well 
as the dialogue De Fure Regni, were both fuppref- 
fed: and king James himfelf in his (4) inftructions 
to the prince his fon, joining Avox’s libels, as he 
calls them, to thofe of Buchanan, enjoins an exact 
execution of the laws made againft them. 


ZT doubt not but fome of the admirers of Bucha- 
man Will be fhocked at the freedom which I have 
taken to cenfure fo great a man: but, as I obfer- 


(2) Parl. 8. Jac. VI. a&. 134. 
(b) Non illos Buchanani & Cnoxi famofos libellos dico:’ 
quos qui in tua ufque tempora affervaverit, {Entiat ille mearum 
legum rove Bafilic tlicon doron, bag. 163. | 
ved, 
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ved, when I firft entered upon what related to 
him in this effay, 1am as great an admirer as any 
of his panegyrifts, of his ready wit, his eloquence, 
his inimitable Latin fiyle in profe, and yet more 
in verfe: all thefe rare talents render him indeed 
a great man in thofe qualities; but all thefe qua- 
lities may be, and frequently are, abufed by thofe 
that poflefs them in the higheft degree: the moft 
eftimable quality of all, is that which enables and 
difpofes one to make a right ufe of all thefe ta- 
lents, that is, the quality of the good man: and 
this is what I cannot difcover in his hiftorical 
writings, which alone fall under my confideration 
in this eflay, and efpecially thofe againft queen 
Mary, but juft the contrary : this quality of a good 
and virtuous man certainly includes the moral vir- 
tues of gratitude, humanity, moderation, and com- 
paffion on thofe in diftrefs 5 equity in judging, 
warinefs, and refervednefs in condemning, &?c. and 
this with regard had to all in general, how much 
more with regard had to his native foveraign, and 
to one who had beftowed upon him fo many marks 
of favour, diftinétion and efteem, which fhe conti- 
nued to heap upon him, as long as it was in her 
power to do it; and efpecially that of making fo 
early a choice of him, notwithftanding the zeal 
fhe knew he had for a religion different from her 
own, to intruft him, preferably to others, with 
the education of the prince her fon. 


Ce4 Now. 
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no I ask if there is the leaf fign or ap- 
pearance of thefe qualities that make the good 
and dar man in Buchanan's writings, in regard 
of queen Mary, from the moment the fell into ad- 
verfity ? Nothing can be more oppofite to them 
than a credulity of all the moft malicious reports 
fpread againtt her by her greateft enemies ; a for- 
ward readinefs to catch at all the frailties and weak- 
ies Jo ordinary to the fex, and all impruden- 
ces {0 inevitable to one in fo intricate circumftances 
icen Mary was in, who was continually toffed 

We ween different EB aie and parties; difappointed 
often by thofe fhe had moft trufted, having none 
fhe could fecurely rely upon: to fee him give the 
worft conftrugtion that malice could invent to all 
her words and actions; to make ufe of all his ta- 
lents of ready invention, wit, and fluent eloquence 
to expofe her as a Medea, or monfter of cruelty 
and lewdnefs, to the eyes OF a foreign court, and 
indeed to all the world; and all this without any 
affured proofs, or any ground, but coweéiures on 
the refemblance of the writings in Morton’s box to 
the queen’s hand; tho’ as (¢) Camden judicioully 
oblerves, There are every where fo many forgers 
ihat can fo cunningly imitate and counterfeit other 
gnens bands, that hardly the true can be known from 
abe falfe. And thus to infule with the bittereft 
atyre upon a foveraign captive diftreffed, deprived 


$= 
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(s) Camden, vit. Eliz. p. 145; 
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of all that could comfort or fupport her amidft all 
her repeated misfortunes, and in a fituation capa- 
ble to have touched and ‘mollified the heart of the 
greateft enemy, with whom there had remained 
any fentiment of humanity and generofity. 


By all this ic appears but too plainly, ‘that all 
tho(é fine maxims and fentences of morality, which 
are admired in Buchanan’s writings, had not funk 
deep in his own heart, tho’ his great reading had 
furnifhed him with them, and his ready wit and 
noble ftile made it eafy to him to have them pre- 
{ent to his memory, to give them a delicate turn, 
and to bring them to the purpofe into his con- 
verfations, letters, and other writings. 


I fhall not meddle here with his politicks and 
{chemes of government ; but certainly he had done 
more wifely, as all good fubje&s ought, to have 
left the regulating of thofe matters to kings and 
parliaments: and if one may judge, by what he 
lived himfelf to fee, of the effects of the change 
sn the ftate of his country, to which he hadcon-_ . 
cributed more than any man of his rank, it could 
give him little fatisfattion or comfort to fee it 
torn to pieces in its very bowels, and by the dif- 
ferent parties and turns of affairs, become a {cene 
of blood, rapine and hoftilities, from the time of 
the imprifoning and depofing the foveraign, to his 
own death; not to fpeak here of its being ren- 
dered fubje& to, and dependent on the motions 
‘of a neighbouring court: all which took its rife 

from 
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from the oppreffion and captivity of the lawful 
foveraign, in which Buchanan had fo great a hand: 
for thofe that had fucceffively ufurped her autho- 
rity were eafily brought into a dependence on, or, 
according to the phrafe of the time, kept at the 
devotion of Exgland, either by threatnings of re- 
{toring the queen to liberty and to her throne, or 
by bribes and (a) penfions, of which even M. George 
himfelf had his fhare, and that too proportioned 
rather to the fervice he had done to England a- 
gainft the mother, or could yet do to it, being 
about the fon, than to his rank; he being the 
only one, under the degree of an earl or lord, that 
had roo /. fterling of pention affigned him. By 
thefe means Scotland was kept in fubjeftion: where- 
as queen Mary had a greater foul than to truckle 
to any foreign power; and, whilft ihe fat on the 
throne, had always preferved her crown and king- 
dom in that freedom and independency, which her 
royal anceftors had tranimitted to her. 


Bu tT, Buchanan lived to fee thofe four re- 
gents, who, after perfecuting the queen, had ufur- 
ped her authority, peridh one after another: and 
the laft of them, Morton, after having drawn up- 
on himfelf by his rapine, lewdnefs and cruelty, 
(4) the hatred and maledittions of the generality of 


(2) The names of thofe in Scctland that had penfions out 
of England. Cotton Library Caligula, C. 5. fol, tii. 

(5) See the accounts of Morton in Sir Fames Melvil’s me- 
memoirs, and in thofe of the four regents, publifhed by Cram 
ford, Ae D. 1706. 
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his country, perith’d unlamented on a fcaffold for 
that fame crime, with which Buchanan, upon ac- 
cufations chiefly produced by him, had with fo 
inhumane a bitternefs defamed his foveraign. I fhall 
fay no more, but that I fhould not wonder that 
thefe, and fuch other melancholy confiderations, 
upon a nearer approach of eternity, fhould have 
awaked in Buchanan fome remorfe of his writings 
and aftions, as it is credibly (2) reported that they 
did: the reft muft be left to the light of that 
day, when all will be made manifeft. 


Ost sek) AN: 
Conclufion of this pirft fectzon. 


OW to bring this firft fection on the Scots 

to a conclufion: I have all along proceeded 

in it on the fuppofition of the truth or probability 
of the ancient fettlement and monarchy in the 
Scotifo line, as well as of that of the Jri/h high an- 
tiquities, as the remote antiquities of both nations 
are fuppofed by Fordum, and our monaftery-writers 
his continuators: and in that fuppofition, among 
other things, I have fhewn that the names, gene- 
alogy, lives and adtions, and all that particular de- 
tail which Boece from Veremund, and Buchanan 
from Boece, have added to the fhort account of the 


(a) Buchanani vita edit. Freebairn, ps 116 
forty 
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forty or forty-five firft kings left us by the more 
ancient writers, is falfe and groundlefs, and deferves 
no credit; and at the fame time I have endea- 
voured to lay open the fecret fprings whence thefe 

new inventions firft arofe; this made the chief 
fubjett of the third chapter of this fe&ion: but 
before I entered upon it, I endeavoured in the 
: apters to aden that the true ho- 
nt inhabitants of Scotland, and 
the antiquity of the royal line and monarchy, might 
be as well if not better , tuftained without thefe 
details of Boece and Buchanan, as with them: fo 
that I have ground to hope that, when matters 
are well confidered, none of the learned of my 


re 


countrymen will find fault with the freedom I have 


P| 


taken with thefe modern hiftorians. 


I am rather afraid, that thofe who are well 
verfed in the ancient hiftory of Britain, will blame 
me for having enlarged too much, on difproving a 
ftory, which the tafte of this learned age hath in 
great meafure difcredited long ago: but becaufe 


there are ftill fome, who either out of a miftaken 
zeal for the antiquity of the monarchy in the Svo- - 
tif line, or from other motives, will not eafily 
part with Boece and Buchanan’s ftory of the forty 
kings I was refolved (after having already fhewn, 
(2) that the antiquity of the fettlement of the in- 
habitants of the north of Britain, and of the 


4) Supra, Book I. ¢, 2, art. $§ & 9 
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monarchy, Wants not the javention of the forty 
kings to fupport it) to go to the bottom of it, 
and to put in fo clear a light the forgery of the 
vouchers, on whofe authority Boece and Bucha- 
nan’s hiftory of the forty kings are grounded; that 
the accounts they give of the barbarous ufage of 
{o many of their kings, and fo many other fabu- 
lous ftories, might not remain longer to be a re= 
proach to the nation. 


But as to the antiquity of the fettlement of 
the Scots in Britain, and an ancient monarchy even 
in the Scotifh line, laying afide the additions of 
Boece 2nd Buchanan, 1 was long of opinion that, 
on fuppofition of the truth of tne Trifo high anti 
quities, thofe of the Scots in Britain might be 
much more probably fuftained on the old fyftem 
of our hiftory, fuch as Fordun and his continuators 
had left it. Lhe few particulars they contain of 
the Scots, from Fergus I. till Fergus Ll. laying afide 
fome things vifibly fabulous, appearing to me lefs 
oppofite to the ancient Aoman and Britifh hitto- 
ries, and much more eafily reconcileable to them, 
than thofe long details of the lives of the firft 
forty kings, as they were afterwards fet down by 


Boece and Buchanan. 


THEREFORE, after being on the one hand ful- 
ly convinced, for the reafons I have fet down in 
the laft four articles, of the falfhood of the details 
given us by Boece, Buchanan, and their followers 

of 
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of the firft forty kings, and on the other, being 
unwilling wholly to abandon a fyftem of our an- 
tiquities, which had been generally received among 
the Scots, during the three laft centuries and up- 
wards; I was refolved to leave nothing untried 
that was confiftent with truth, and might gratify 
my country-men, attached to the antiquity of the 
fettlement and monarchy in the Scoti/b line. 


In order to this, my firft application was to 
fupport the fyftem of our antiquities much on the 
fame footing on which Fordun’s followers and con- 
tinuators had left them, before Bvece’s hiftory ap- 
peared, by endeavouring. 1°. To fhew, that if the 
ancient fettlement of the Scots in Jreland be ad- 
mitted of, in that cafe it might be made appear, 
that it was very probable that the Scots were 
fettled in britain before the Romans entered it: 
but without pretending to fix any precife dates of 
the time of the coming of the Scots into Britain, 
becaufe fuch dates are not to be looked for among 
illiterate people, fuch as all the northern inhabi- 
tants of Europe were in thofe early times: and to 
this end I had colletted as plaufible authorities 
and reafons as, I conceive, had been hitherto pro- 
duced for the early fettlement of the Scots in Bri- 
tain; whereof the reader will have feen a part in 
the fecond chapter of this fection. 


2° WitTH the fame view, in another pretty 
large differtation, I had entered into a full dif- 
| cuffion 
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euftion of all the paffages of the Roman and Bri- 
tifh writers, from the firft time that the name of 
Scots is made mention of by ancient authors ; and 
had fhewn, at leaft with probability, againft Cam- 
den, Ujber, and others, that all thofe pafiages 
might be reconciled with Fordun’s fyftem of our 
antiquities, (admitting fome corrections of it ) and 
in particular with the fettlement of the, Scots, be- 
fore the Romans firft entry into this ifland, with 
their being forced out of Britain by the Romans, 
after the middle of the fourth century, with their 
reftoration in the beginning of the fifth, Ge. 


Bu T all this being grounded upon the fuppo- 
fition of the certainty of the ancient fettlement of 
the Scots in Jreland, 1 muft acknowledge, that 
when I began to look more narrowly into this, as 
it was neceffary that I fhould, that being the 
foundation of all the fyftem of our antiquities, 
there arofe in me fo many doubts and difficulties 
about this, that I began to look upon all my la- 
bour as loft: for it not being doubted of that the 
Scots of Britain came into it at firft from Jreland, 
it feemed very ridiculous to fuppofe, or to endea- 
your to prove, that the Scots were fettled in Bri- 
tain before the incarnation, if we be not fure that 
they were then fettled in Jre/and : this obliged me 
to lay afide all that I had written upon the an- 
cient fettlement of the Scots in Britain, till I fhould 
firft examine the grounds of the /ri/h remote an- 
tiquities, that is, of the fettlement of the Scots 
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in Jreland fo many ages before the incarnation ¢ 
that accordingly I might be able to determine the 
true “iva of the firlt coming of the Scots into 
Britain, and of the beginning of their monarchy 
in this ifland. 


Turs difcuffion engaged me into new enquiries, 
and thefe gave occafion to many new obfervations 
and new difcoverics in the ancient ftate of the 
Scots, both in Jreland and Britain; all which 
make the fubjeé& of the fecond feétion on the 
Scots. 
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